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ABSTRACT 
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include introduction; correlates and causes of reading achievement 
and disability; severe reading disability {dyslexia) ; diagnostic 
techniques; problems of diagnosis in special groups; remediation of 
reading disabilities; and trends, needs, and future directions. An 
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I The ERIC Clearinghouse on Ratrlaval of Information and Evaluation on 

Reading is a national clearinghouse which collects, organizes, analyzes, 
and disseminates significant research, information, and materials on read- 
ing to teachers, specialists, actoinis trators, researchers, and the public. 
I ERIC/CRIER was established by the United States Office of Education. It 

I la a part of the comprehensive information system developed for the field 

f of education as the Educational Resources Information Center of the United 

States Office of Education. 
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This blbLlography was prepared pursuant to a contract with the Office of 
Education, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* Contractors 
undertaking such projects under Government Sponaorship are encouraged to 
express freely their judgment in professional and technical matters* Points 
of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent official 
Office of Education position or policy. 
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Information on the ERIC System; 



ERIC 



ERIC i.3 a decentralized, national information system which acquires, 
abstracts, indexes, stores, retrieves, analyzes, and disseminates signif- 
icant and timely educational information. ERIC's full name is the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center, and it is funded through the Bureau 
of Research, USOE. ERIC was founded to reduce limitations in the identi- 
fication, transfer, and use of educational Information, In short, the 
major goal of ERIC is to enable school administrators, teachers, research- 
ers, information specialists, professional organizations, graduate and 
undergraduate students, and the general public to keep up-to-date on re- 
search and research-related knowledge in education. ERIC accomplishes 
this through strengthening existing educational information services and 
providing additional ones. 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and Evaluation on 
Reading (ERIC/ CRIER) is one of the 20 clearinghouses in the ERIC system. 
ERIG/CRIER is located at Indiana University and is cosponsored by the 
International Reading Association and the University in cooperation with 
USOE. Each of the clearinghouses in the ERIC system operates within a 
specific area of education defined in its ’’scope" note- ERIG/CRIER* s do- 
main of operation includes; 

...research reports, materials and information related to all 
aspects of reading behavior with emphasis on the physiology, 
psychology, sociology, and teaching of reading# Included are 
reports on the dt^velopment and evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials, curricula, tests and measurements, preparation of read- 
ing teachers and specialists, and methodology at all levelai 
the role of libraries and other agencies in fostering and guid- 
ing reading; and diagnostic and remedial services in school and 
clinic settings. 



INTRODUCTION 



Reading Diagnosis and Reme dia tior iy an International Reading Associa- 
tion research fund mono graph , was published jointly by IRA and ERIG/CRIER 
in 1968. 

In her monograph, Dr. Ruth Strang included a review of diagnosis and 
remediation* Explored within the pages of the publication were the nature 
and levels of diagnosis, the correlates and causes of reading achievement 
and disability, diagnostic techniques, the problem of diagnosis In special 
groups, and remedial practices. 

This bibliography is a companion to Dr. Strang's 1968 publication. 
Abstracts of all the articles which appeared in the monograph can be found 
within this bibliography arranged as they were in the monograph. The bib- 
liography also includes an update of studies in the area of reading diag- 
nosis and remediation* Material published since the 1968 publication date 
through 1970 is included and arranged in the same categories used in the 
original monograph* 

The following sources were used to update the original Strang publi- 
cation; 

Recent Doctoral Dissertation Research in Reading , Supplement ^ 
(Available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 035 793, 
microfiche $0,65, hard copy $6.58). This supplement covers re- 
search published between July, 1968 and June, 1969. 

USOE Sponsored Research on Reading , Supplement _1 (Available from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 031 606, microfiche 
$0*65, hard copy $3*29). The supplement Includes research pub- 
lished between 1966 and July, 1969, 

Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, July 1, 1967 to 
June 30, 1969, July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969, These summaries 
appeared in the Winter issue of the Reading Research Quarterly * 

The updated information together with the studies included in the 
1969 monograph makes this bibliography of even more value to reading 
teachers and clinicians. It is intended to give the reader a point of 
view regarding diagnosis leading to remediation, to familiarize them 
with correlates and causes of reading problems, and to acquaint them 
with a large number of diagnostic tests. 

With the Increased emphasis on specialized reading programs in 
schools today this bibliography should be of particular interest, not 
only to reading teachers , specialis ts , and clinicians , but to classroom 
teachers and school principals* 
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PART I— INTRODUCTION 



An attempt to present an understanding of the reading process Itself 
as a prelude to any diagnosis of reading problems is made in this part. ^ 
Also included are studies dealing with the frequency of reading disabili- 
ties, the nature of diagnosis, diagnosis on different levels, and contribu 
tion of research. 



Bateman, Barbara. "Learning Disorders," Review of Educational Research , 

36 (February 1966) 93-119. 

A review of the literature dealing with learning disorders is present- 
ed. Overviews and classifications are given. Areas considered are the eti- 
ology of learning disorders, characteristics of children with learning dis- 
orders, diagnostic testing, remediation of learning disorders, and Issues 
and needed research. The review does not cover the literature dealing with 
emotional disturbance as a primary etiological factor in learning disorders. 
Coverage of the area of learning disorders Involving reception and expres- 
sion of the spoken word is limited. A bibliography is included. 



Kirk, Samuel A. "Reading Problems of Slow Learners," The Underachiever in 
Reading , H. Alan Robinson, Ed. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 

92, 62-69. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962.) 

Discrepancies in abilities and achievements of chlldreiJ, with similar 
IQ*s indicate that classifications into such neat categories as "slow 
learner," or "mentally retarded" do not give an adequate functional diag- 
nosis which can lead to remediation or education programing. Two of the 
many types classified as "slow learners" are children retarded in IQ and 
reading due to subcultural factors and children retarded as a result of 
psychological deficiencies. The first group comes from low socioeconomic 
urban areas where social and economic rehabilitation must accompany school 
improvement as full treatment. The second group manifests reading retar- 
dation in such specific areas as visual, assoclational, and vocal and motor 
expression ability, sound blending and discrimination, perceptual speed, 
or visual closure and discrimination. Remediation must Include treatment 
for the specific disability manifested by these individuals. 



Strang, Ruth. "The Reading Process and Its Ramifications," Tenth Annual 
Convention , International Reading Association Invita tional Addresses , 48- 
72. (Newark, Delawares International Reading Association, 1965, ) 

The author discusses the r jading process said to be a factor of the 
reader's goals, the degree to which he possesses or has acquired prerequisites 
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for learning, and the effectiveness of the teaching procedures to which 
he is subjected. This complex view of reading is discussed under the four 
main headings of product, preprequisites, process, and procedures. Under 
product are included the main competencies, results, or goals that are to 
be achieved, including vocabulary, word recognition skills, and comprehen- 
sion, Under prerequisites are reading readiness| mental abilities| lin- 
guistic factors I listening comprehension| and value system, motivation, 
and self-concept. The reading process is discussed on four levels: chemi- 

cal, neurological, psychological, and behavioral. Under the last main 
heading of procedures the author presents a formula that describes the 
teaching process. 
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Reading Disabilities 

Vernon, M* D, "The Investigation of Reading Problems Today," British 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 1960) 146-54, 

Current methods of Investigating reading problems are discussed in 
a critical review of 17 British and ^erican research studies in reading. 
Two types of investigating techniques are examined; (1) comparison of 
the reading achievement of classes taught by different methods to dis- 
cover the best methods of teaching reading, and (2) the selection of a 
group of children retarded in reading and the comparison of their charac- 
teristics with those of a group of normal or superior readers to investi^- 
gate the causes of failure in learning to read. Problems and weaknesses 
in the methods of investigation for group studies and for individual stud- 
ies are emphasized. The implications of the findings are discussed. It 
was concluded that more must be known about the fundamental nature of 
reading disability before specific causes can be singled out from the 
multiple factors which affect reading ability. References are included. 



Section 1; Frequency of 



Section The Nature of Diagnosis 

Strang, Ruth, Dlagnos tic Teaching of Reading, (New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 19647) 314 p. 

Intended as a guide for teachers, reading specialista, psychologists, 
principals, and guidance workers, this diagnostic approach to reading em- 
phasizes the importance of student self-appraisal and of diagnosis as an 
intrinsic part of teaching. The Introduction outlines briefly principles 
and points of view and overviews diagnostic information, its sources, and 
synthesis. Part 1 presents detailed descriptions of procedures and record 
forms which can be used with groups or individuals and describes the role 
of the teachers, classroom observation, oral reading as a diagnostic tech- 
nique, retrospective and introspective reports, aseertaining interests. 
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and uses o£ tests. Other procedures presented in Part 2 must be adminis- 
tered Individually. Subjects discussed include physical factors in diag- 
nosis, individual reading tests, indicators of reading potential, interview 
techniques, projective methods, and how to interpret and synthesize infor- 
mation. A bibliography follows each chapter, and appendixes provide an 
analysis of reading testa and a checklist of Instruction needs. An Index 
is included. 



Section 3: D iagnosis on Different Levels 

Brown, Don A, "Educational Characteristics of Adult Illiterates j A Pre- 
llinlnary Report," New Frontiers in College-Adult Reading , G, B, Schick 
and M, M, May, Eds. Nationaf Reading Conference Yearbook, 15 (1966) 58-68, 

Descriptive information concerning 28 adult Negro illiterates who 
attended adult basic education classes of the Buffalo City Schools was 
presented, the subjects were almost all of rural background, the reasons 
for not attending school given most often were; a need to remain at home, 
lack of available schools, and parental or personal disinterest. Forty- 
two percent had no one who could read in their present family situation, 
the reasons given for wanting to learn to read were to take care of per- 
sonal needs, to get a job, to get a better education, and to read the 
Bible, When allowed to choose from fictitious book titles, at least 90 
percent selected those related to vocational improvement, personal appear- 
ance, religion, peace, health, and history. On the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale the subjects performed poorly on Diget Symbol, Dlget Span, 
Similarities, Information, and Block Design. From an inventory of skills, 
interests, and knowledge constructed for this study and from standardized 
test data, it was concluded that the subjects exhibited a great lack of 
common knowledge on which to base instruction and that a program should 
provide for broad educational growth rather than narrow skill development. 
It was also concluded that since their environment is both sterile and 
painful, the logical topic for reading instruction may not be their so- 
cial plight. References are included. 



Burnett, Richard W. "The Diagnostic Proficiency of Teachers of Reading," 
The Reading Teacher , 16 (January 1963) 229-34, 

The development of an instrument which would measure a teacher’s 
skill in using diagnostic procedures to solve the problems Involved In 
the teaching of reading, which would also hold some promise of providing 
Insight into why individuals differ in proficiency in this skill, is re- 
ported, The resulting test is described and validating procedures given. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the test, three groups differing in train- 
ing and experience were testedi a group of 75 undergraduate students| a 
group of 93 elementary teachers with bachelor's degrees representing up 
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reading school syabemsi and 19 

cantly outscored the teachers and signifi- 

the students. The mean differences were slfinifUant^h^^'^T^^^ outscored 
the .05 levels respectlvelv ® ^ beyond the .01 and 

tested for homogeneity by the F-test and^fLurr^’h*^ h" 

.01 level. All tests reported are two-tall tests R^ialii-f" 
would indicate that the test Is of suitnhi o ^y measures 

tests of this nature are discussed. RefeJencL 



Press, 1962 ) N B Th^-,-o ® Catholic University of America 

, N. B. There are ^ chapter designations in this book. 

the genSal^^M^erofbraii^^^^ neurological science to 

defines brain damage and discus^*®^’ especially in children, the article 

neurologyj cataloIuL^ni"^^^^^ °f 

tionsi notes the value of tests for^s tatistir obaerva- 

logical examination: language motor°a^M ^ organize a neuro- 

inability to La^n" retailor recln ^ '°"^ pathology with the 

of data; and call for further research^^while tl imprecision 

the brain damaged as un trainable! ’ 



SiS Sf 

tual ™LC^L“°r 2 ding'’“rMe vlaual-motor-percep. 

gradera. PretesL a^Jd^post' urtrLr"^rd®‘"‘‘'"^V ■ 1^2 flrat 

tion, and visual Dprrpn^• j ^ racogmtxon, motor coordina- 

tested. rLu??z ^nduLarthrr/*^”*^.^''- variable, were 

aa a predictor of readlnf dlaabiur'X"® <^>'an IQ 

reading was lowest AnoLdilf ^ correlation between age and 

and an®outlinrofihe traSnf materials 

listed. aining sessions. Twenty-nine references are 
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Section 4 j Contribution of Research 



Anderson, William James. A Study of the Evolution of Ren^edial Reading 
in the Elementary Schools of Amerl^ , 1900-1964. 203 p. (Ed.D^, Bayror 

n^i^sitv. 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 6, 1764-A. Order No. 
68-15,811, microfilm $3.00, xerography $9.25 from University Microfilms, 

The historical study of the development of remedial reading in 
American elementary schools placed emphasis on the philosophy and objec- 
tives, the need for remedial reading, the selection of pupils, the diag- 
nostic procedures, the instructional techniques, and the evaluative 
criteria of remedial reading. Two broad periods were dealt with? 1900 
to 1949 and 1950 to 1964. Data were obtained by informal interviews an 
correspondence with reading authorities and from a review of the litera- 
ture. The periods are characterized by giving emphasis to the genera 



aims. 



methods, and materials utilized in each. 



Bateman, Barbara. ’’Learning Disorders." Review ql Educat ional Research , 

36 (February 1966) 93-119. 

A review of the literature dealing with learning disorders is pre- 
sented. Overviews and classifications are given. Areas considered are 
the etiology of learning disorders, characteristics of children with 
learning disorders, diagnostic testing, remediation of learning disorders, 
and issues and needed research. The review does not cover the literature 
dealing with emotional disturbance as a primary etiological factor in ^ 
learning disorders. Coverage of the area of learning disorders involving 
reception and expression of the spoken word is limited. A 96-item bib- 
llography is included* 



Bond, Guy L. , and Tinker, Miles A. Reading Dif f icultiesi Their D|a§no^ 
and Correction . Second Edition. (New York; Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 

Inc .,1967.) 564p . 

In view of the widespread reading disability in schools, this text 
for teachers, remedial teachers, and clinicians discusses some of Its 
causes and presents a program for Improvement. The first major section 
deals with fundamental principles of reading instruction, and empnasizes 
the need to incorporate various aspects of different teaching methods 
according to the pupils' individual differences. The second major sec- ^ 
tion is devoted to the nature and causes of reading disabili.-y, with physi- 
cal, emotional, Intellectual, and educational factors described and 
evaluated. Part 3 deals with diagnosis, discussing specific questions 
which must be answered and surveying specific approaches and instruments 
used. Aspects of remedial treatment comprise the major theme of A. 

Separate chapters discuss ways to develop such things as word recognition 
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or right-left perception. The final section is concerned with special 
problems, such as developing Interest and taste, or treating specifically 
handicapped children. Several case studies are presented. There is an 
index, and the appendixes list IQ and reading tests, texts on reading, 
sources of graded books, sources for materials, and bibliographies of 
reading literature. 



Curr, W, and Gourlay, N. "Tlie Effect of Practice on Performance in Scho- 
lastic Tests," '^e British Journal of Educational Psychology, 30 (June 
1960) 155-67. ^ 

The practice effect for standardized tests in word reading, reading 
comprehension, and mechanical arithmetic when tests are given at varying 
time intervals to subjects at the average level of accomplishment and to 
those testing 2 years below was measured. Subjects were chosen randomly 
from pupils between 9 and 10 years of age attending four primary schools 
in Birmingham, England, Pupils at the average level of ability were at 
the 9-5 year levels pupils 2 years below average were at the 7-5 year 
level. Four groups, each composed of six boys and six girls, and two 
groups of 12 boys and 12 girls each were used in the study. Initial, 
mean, and final scores and gains in months were tabulated for each group 
for each interval of practice. Practice effect was greatest for reading 
comprehension, only slight for the arithmetic test. It was noted that 
gains made by the controls could be explained in terms of maturation and 
praccice effect. Evidence of a coaching effect was demonstrated when 
retests were given to both remedial and control groups a year after the 
close of the experiment. Gains varied with the type of test used and 
disappeared in 3 to 12 months. It appeared that remedial education pro- 
duced no permanent results. References are given. 



Dunham, J. "The Effects of Remedial Education on Young Children's Read- 
ing Ability and Attitude to Reading," The British Journal of Educational 
Psychology . 30 (June 1960) 173-75. ' " 

An experiment to obtain evidence about the effectiveness of remedial 
education is summarized. A remedial group consisting of 20 severely re- 
tarded 9-year-old children of about average intelligence took part in 
reniedlal reading lessons once or twice weekly for 6 months. They were 
paired with a control group of children on the waiting list for remedial 
education according to age, intelligence, reading ability, and the socio- 
economic area of the school. The remedial children worked in small 
groups of not more than six as part of the normal work of an L.E.A. Re- 
medial ^Education Service, Reading ability, retardation, WISC (Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children), and attitude to reading were measured. 
The real gain of the experimental group was the difference between the 
mean gains of the experimental and control groups. There was evidence 
that remedial education was effective in improving the reading ability of 



severely retarded 9-year-old children of about average intelligence and 
that the favorable effect of remedial education on the attitudes to read- 
ing of e same children was much less than the effect on reading ability. 
Further research into selection procedures was recommended. Tables are 
included. 



Gray, Gordon Walter, Origin and Development of the College or University 
Reading Clinic in the U.S. 303p. (Ed.D,, The University of Tennessee, 

1967) Pi 3 3 er ta tion Abstracts , 29, Ho. 1, 61-A. Order No. 68-9801, mi- 
crofilm $3,90, xerography $13.75 from University Microfilms. 

A survey covering the origin and development of college and univer- 
sity reading clinics was made by means of questionnaire. Each clinic was 
asked for general data such as its date of establishment, departmental 
attachment, present director, etc., along with questions regarding origi- 
nal objectives, changes in objectives, present primary approach to reme- 
diation, etc. The answers were summarized and 12 conclusions were reached 
some of which follow: the four earliest reading clinics were attached to 

psychology departmenusi a decided trend toward unrestricted enrollment has 
been established in the past 12 years* there was a sharp increase in the 
number of clinics established between 1956-1967; the teaching of specific 
reading skills and the use of commercially prepared systems are the pri- 
mary approaches adopted for remediation; in order of frequency, the si- 
lent reading, oral reading, and Intelligence tests are the tests most 
often administered. 



Hafner, Lawrence E, Improving Reading in Secondary Schools . (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1967) 445p, 

The 58 articles included in this anthology of surveys, important re- 
search, methods, and problem areas in the teaching of readlTig in secondary 
schools are divided into 12 units. Each unit and each selection Is pre- 
ceded by an introduction, and each article has a series of study questions 
Section topics are: (1) The Roles of Reading In Modern Life, (2) A Modern 

Definition of Reading, (3) Developing the Ability to Decode Words, (4) De- 
veloping the Ability to Understand, Interpret, React CrlticaLly, and Apply 
Insights Gained through Reading, (5) The Development of Word Meanings, 

(6) Using Reading in Research-Study Situations, (7) Evaluation in Reading, 
(8) Reading, Learning, and Human Development, 09) Flexibility— Reading 
for Different Purposes, (10) Reading in Content Areas, (11) Encouraging 
Reading Interests and Tastes, and (12) Helping Disadvantaged and Reluc- 
tant Readers. 



Harris, Theodore L.; Otto, Wayne; and Barrett, Thomas C. "Sumniary and Re- 
view of Investigations Relating to Reading July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967," 
The Journal of Educational Research , 61 (February, 1968) 243-64, 



SunKtiErlss and reviews of 165 empirical research studies (July 1^ 

1966 to June 30, 1967) in the sociology, psychology, physiology, and 
teaching of reading are presented. Separate bibliographies follow each 
section. Sociology of reading subheadings include (1) environmental in- 
fluences, (2) characteristics of reading materials, (3) reading habits 
and preferences, and (4) psycho-social effects of reading. The psychol- 
ogy of reading is subdivided into (1) psychological correlates of read- 
ing achievement, (2) aspects of the learning process, and (3) components 
of the reading task. Subtopics under the physiology of reading include 
(1) neurological aspects of reading, (2) sensory integration and read- 
ing, and (3) vision and reading. Studies in the teaching of reading in- 
clude (1) federally supported studies of reading in grades 1 and 2, (2) 
the teacher and reading instruction, (3) analysis of reading materials, 

(4) the utility of phonic generalisations, (5) developmental aspects of 
reading instruction, (6) assessment and prediction of reading achievement, 
and (7) reading improvement. 



Hausmeier, Herbert J, and Quilling, Mary, Research and Development Activ- 
i ties in R & I Uni ts of Four Elementary Schools of Madison, Wisconsin, 
1966 - 67 , 31p, (OEC-5- 10- 154, Wisconsin University, Madison, 196^8) El) 021 

696, microfiche $0,65, hard copy $3.29 from EDRS, 

The research and development activities of Research and Instruction 
Units at four elementary schools in Madison, Wisconsin, during the 1966- 
67 school year are suimnarized, IndividualiEatlon and motivation were the 
focal points of these projects | special attention was given to language 
arts. Neither of the language environment programs yielded significant 
results, but pupils in the experimental group showed progress as great as 
or greater than that of control pupils. In a comparison of reading ap- 
proaches for first-grade children, the linguistic approach was effective 
for girls| the basal reader approach was more auccassful for boys. In 
a sixth-grade unit, pupils using individualized reading materials per- 
formed better than pupils using basal readers. With the aid of reading 
consultants, the staff of one school developed a scope and sequence of 
skills for an individualized reading program. Primary pupils exposed to 
this program made greater gains in reading vocabulary and comprehension 
than would usually be expected. The reading program is being implemented 
at all grade levels in four schools for the 1967-68 school year. 



Heckerl, John R, and Sansbury, Russell J, "A Study of Severe Reading 
Retardation,” The Readini^ Teacher ^ 21 (May 1968) 724-29, 

A summary of the backgrounds, diagnostic evaluations, and remedial 
techniques used in group and Individual remedial reading instruction for 
six boys between the ages of ll and 14 years is presented. Five of the 
boys were diagnosed as primary reading retardation cases, and the sixth 
was diagnosed as brain- damaged. Data are presented for a 3-year period 



of Instruction, including sutraners, and a followup test 2 years later. 

Mean gain scores on the Gates Primary Reading Tests and the Gates Basic 
Reading Tests shewed that the period of greatest growth in reading oc- 
curred during the 3 years of the remedial program; minimum gains or re- 
gressions occurred when the boys returned to public school programs with- 
out provisions for further remediation, A mean gain of 3.2 years in Oral 
Reading and 1,9 years in Silent Reading occurred over the 3-year period. 
Guideposts are suggested for group remedial therapy. It is concluded that 
through intensive remediation many reading retardates may reach a fourth- 
or fifth-grade reading level. Tables arid references are included. 



Hillman, H, H. and Snowdon, R, L, "Part-Time Classes for Young Backward 
Readers," The British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 1960) 
168-72. 

An attempt to determine whether part-time teachers could help back- 
ward readers to make significant improvement in a specific remedial read- 
ing program is reported. Subjects, 130 children from 26 junior schools, 
participated in the scheme which was planned to relieve child guidance 
clinics of purely educational work which deprived them of the opportun- 
ity to give specialized psychological service. Remedial classes con- 
sisted of 12 girls each, and met twice each week. Work was terminated 
upon recommendation of a coordinating teacher. Pupil selection was 
based upon 2-year retardation in reading as decided by the head teacher 
and classroom teacher concerned. Except for eight children, no intelli- 
gence test scores were available, but Burt’s Graded Vocabulary Test of 
Reading Accuracy was used as a measure of progress. Each of the seven 
teachers was free to orientate instruction to the age, interest level, 
and difficulties peculiar to each child, and a consistently "phonic" 
rather than a "whole-word" or "sentence-method" approach was adopted. 
Materials and related activities were used extensively to enlarge and 
reinforce reading and writing experiences and to vary teaching techniques. 
Success was measured by a retest on the Burt test, which sb wed an average 
improvement of 11 months for one term and 2 years 5 mont^ for three 
terms. Conclusions Indicate definite value of che scheme for the Durham 
County school system, Referencas are Included, 



Moran, R, E, "Levels of Attaliunent of Educable Subnormal Adolescents," 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (November I960) 201-10. 

The academic achievement of educationally subnormal adolescents in 
13 London secondary schools was evaluated. The experimental group in- 
cluded 300 subnormal adolescents, ages 14 to 16, consisting of 160 boys 
and 140 girls. These subjects were from the top classes of eight E,S,N, 
hoys’ senior schools and seven E,3,N* girls’ senior schools. The mean 
Terman-Merrill mental age of the experimental group was 9-5, Fifty chil- 
dren from one junior and one secondary school, ages 7 to 11, with mental 
ages similar to those in the experimental group served as controls. All 
cases came from working class and lower middle class residential districts, 
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All tests, except reading and intelLigence, were spf^^cially adapted so 
that they required no reading ability. Tests were administered as untimed 
group tests in the following orders mental arithmetic, craft, language, 
spelling, reading, general information, intelligence. Results indicated 
a wide range of variability in attainment level among subjects in the ex- 
perimental group and potential of working at a higher level among some of 
the children, Reconffnendatlons are made for directing the E.S.N. school 
curriculum towards vocational guidance and social maturity rather than 
towards a dependence on verbal facility. Television is suggested as sup- 
plementary medium of instruction to take advantage of the E.S.N, child- 
ren's relativel]/ superior visuo-perceptual ability. Tables and references 
are included. 



Morris, Joyce M, Standards and Progress in Reading . (London; The 
National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 1966) 
493 p. 

A follomip study of children In the Kent (England) Education Author- 
ity Schools was reported. The first study investigated the relationships 
between the ability of over 8,000 children age 7 to 11 to read with under- 
standing and nine characteristics of the 60 primary schools they attended. 
The second phase consisted of (1) eKtenslve studies In representative 
samples of primary schools, (2) intensive studies in 10 selected schools, 
and (3) followup studies of selected children to the stages when they en- 
tered their first Jobs, Personal, school, and home attributes of good 
and poor readers were studied. It was concluded that a multiplicity of 
factors contributes to reading progress, Appandixes include sample ma- 
terials, tables , statistical analyses , titles of books recommended by 
teachers of junior classes, and a review of recent research on reading 
and related topics with a selected bibliography. 



Pontius, Sharon and Huelsman, Charles B,, Jr, **Reaearch Guidelines^ 
Remedial Reading and Counseling,** Ohio Reading Teacher, 2, No, 3 (Feb- 
ruary 1968) 21-23, 

This review of six studies examining the effects of counseling and 
remedial reading instruction on elementary and secondary pupils describes 
the method and the findings of research articles whose subjects had both 
socioeconomic adjustment problems and reading deficiencies. The author 
Interprets these articles and suggests that therapeutic treatment com- 
bined with reading programs positively affect both, that counselors 
should be acquainted with remedial reading, that a total approach should 
be utlliEed to integrate the child’s interests and emotions with academics, 
and that the elementary counselor should work with teachers to promote 
reading skills • References are Included, 



Roberts, Geoffrey R. "A Study of Motivation in Remedial Reading," The 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 1960) 176-79. 

Three forms of motivation, each combined with a method of teaching 
reading, were compared under normal classroom conditions in England. The 
motivational types were curiosity, gregariousness, and competition. The 
reading methods combined with the motivational types were Fernild, Gates, 
and Monroe respectively. Data from 42 children, ranging In 'chronological 
age from 9.4 to 10.9, were included in the statistical calculations. Each 
method was taught for 20 weeks, five half-hour sessions per week. The 
subjects, from low cultural backgrounds, were grouped according to read- 
ing ability. Sleight’s Non-Verbal Intelligence Test and Schonell’s Graded 
Word Reading Test were administered. Means, rank correlations, and 
Fisher's t were used to analyze the data. Method A, curiosity, coupled 
with the Fernald method, was superior as a means of teaching reading to 
retarded readers between the ages of 9 and 11 years. 



Robinson, Helen Welntraub, Samuelj and Smith, Helen K. "Summary of 
Investigations Relating to Reading, July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967," Read - 
ing Research Quarterly , 3 (Winter 1968) 151-301, 

Three hundred and ten reports of research dealing with reading which 
were published from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967 are summarized. The 
studies are grouped into six major categories i (1) specific topics, such 
as beginning reading, grouping, and reading disabilltyi (2) practices and 
preparation of teachers | (3) the sociology of reading, including such 
topics as investigations of mass media, readership, and the effect of read- 
ing| (4) the physiology and psychology of reading, including studies in 
such areas as perception, language, and factors related to reading dis- 
ability as well as a new area of Investigations concerned with home and 
family relationships | (5) the teaching of readlngp and (6) the reading of 
atypical learners. Studies of instructional techniques and materials have 
been greatly expanded by the U. S. Office of Education First-Grade Reading 
Studies and the second grade extension of some of them. An annotated bib- 
liography of 310 titles is Included, 



Roswell, Florence, and Natchez; Gladys, Reading Dieabi lity ; Diagnosis 
and Treatment , (New Yorki Basic Books, Inc.; Publishers, 248 p • 

By integrating pertinent theory and methodology gleaned from edu- 
cation, psychology, and psychiatry; the complex causes, diagnosis, and 
treatment of reading disability are explored. Teachers, reading special- 
ists, psychologists, as well as graduate and undergraduate students should 
find two unique features. First the teacher's and the psychologist's ap- 
proaches to diagnosis are compared. Second, the different materials and 
approaches used for a wide range of ages and abilities are discussed, from 
the 9-, 12- , and 16-year-old primary level readers to the older nonreader 



to the bright, underachieving high schooler. Other things included ares 
causes of reading disability, psycho theraputic principles of remedial 
reading instruction, methods for teaching word recognition, basic compre- 
hension, study skills, and vocabulary* The last chapter presents six 
cases illustrating a wide variety of problems* Children*^ s books, work 
books, teaching devices, and games are mentioned throughout the text. 
Special bibliographies on neurophysicological and emotional factors and 
on phonics and individualized readings follow Chapters 1 and 5* Appen- 
dixes offer word lists, tests, books, and other materials. 



Strang, Ruth. "Exploration of the Reading Process," Reading Research 
Quarterly , 2 (Spring 1967) 33-45* 

Research on the dynamic process by which individuals of different 
abilities and backgrounds comprehend and interpret what they read is dis- 
cussed as a prerequisite to effective teaching. Various methods employed 
to study the reading process, such as analysis of errors, introspective- 
retrospective verbalization, case studies, and observation of Individuals* 
responses to reading situations, are noted* Four doctoral dissertations, 
which explore some aspect of the reading process are described. The first 
is a study of the underlying mental abilities that may facilitate or block 
reading achievement. The second uses a combination of methods to ascer- 
tain the reading process that severely retarded readers employ in trying 
to comprehend two types of selections. The third is an exploration of 
the relation between self-concept and achievement! the fourth is an exam- 
ple of the use of a modified critical incident technique to obtain infor- 
mation on the influence of reading on high school students* concepts, 
attitudes, and behavior. References are listed. 



Weintraub, Samuel. "Research," The Reading Teacher , 21 (January 1968) 
369-73, 401. 

Selected research concerned with eye-hand preference and its relation- 
ship to reading is grouped as followss three studies dealing with later- 
ality and the changes which take place with age, eight studies concerning 
laterality and reading achievement, and three studies exploring the possi- 
bility that laterality may be linked with neurological differences* The 
following trends are noted from the researchi (1) hand preference in 
general becomes more stable with age! (2) little relationship between 
laterality and reading achievement has been established! ^3^ mild 

neurological damage may cause certain eye-hand patterns* References are 
included. 



Weintraub, Samuel, *~Research*** The Reading Teacher * 21 (May 1968) 769-73* 



Studies investigating oral language fluency (excluding vocabulary) 
and reading achievement found little relationship between these variables. 
Measures such as the total number of words used, the length and complexity 
of senten es, and the number of different words used have been compared 
with readiness at the first-grade level and with the reading achievement 
of older children. It seems that the lack of any positive relationship 
may be due to the inadequacy of these measures of oral fluency. Because 
research has demonstrated that "maturity in language is a function of 
environment and intelligence," a certain level of verbal ability is essen- 
tial for reading success| however, children must learn the differences 
between conversation and spoken prose. Further research in this area is 
needed. References are included. 
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PAIIT IX— CORRELATES AND CAUSES OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND DISABILITY 



Studies appear in this part which cover caaracterls tics and condi- 
tions that may be related to achievement and/or disability in reading. 

All are factors of which a teacher, parent, clinician, etc. need be aware 
of for observing, interviewing, and testing purposes* 



. Blues tein, Venus W, ^Factors Related to and Predictive of Improvement 
in Reading,** Psychology in the Schools , 4 (July 1967) 272-76, 

Twenty-eight variables were correlated with reading Improvement in 
the case of 152 elementary school children who had Improved as a result 
of remedial instruction, "Improvement in reading** was defined as aver- 
age yearly gains In reading during remediation. The top 27 percent (high 
achievers) and the bottom 27 percent (low achievers) of the sample were 
compared on those variables that had been found to correlate with read- 
ing improvement. The following factors correlated significantly with the 
criterioni grade, preremedial achievement in reading and arithmetic, 
degree of disability, listening comprehension level (positive), and months 
of remediation and repeated grades during remediation (negative). The 
following variables correlated significantly with the criterion when a 
multiple R was computed: IQ, age, and preremedial arithmetic achievement 

(positive) j months of remediation, sex (female), repeated grades prior to 
or during remediation, and emotional-social problems evident at the end 
of remediation (negative). It was concluded when predicted scores were 
compared with actual scores that although many of the variables studied 
did correlate significantly with reading improvement, none could be used 
to predict growth in reading sufficiently well on an individual basis. Of 
the variables examined, preremedial reading and arithraetic achievement 
seamed to be the best potential predictors. References are included. 



Coleman, James C, and Sandhu, Malathi, **A Descriptive-Relational Study 
of 364 Children Referred to a University Clinic for Learning Disorders,** 
Psychological Reports, 20 (June 1967) 10-91-105. 

The Psychological Clinic School at the University of California at 
Los Angeles conducted a descriptive relations study of 364 children i^th 
learning disorders. The center specialises in the assessment and treat- 
ment of learning disorders and is directly concerned with research and 
training in this area. This study attempts to delineate characteristics 
of the nonsocially disadvantaged learning disorder population. The sub- 
jects were placed with a group characterized by grossly inadequate school 
performance involving failing grades or with a group exhibiting a reading 
deficit of more than I year beyond ^elr age-grade expectancy. A mass 
of data shows the various variables Involved, Subgrouping percentages 
are reported for the following areas--reading achievement, IQ, emotional 
adjus talent, age, and sex. The study attempted to point out the salient 
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characteristics of a large learning disorder population and to show the 
relation of various background variables to subject characteristics. 
Certain tentative Inferences concerning distinguishable subgroups are 
made* 



Cromer, Ward and Wiener, Morton. "Idiosyncratic Response Patterns among 
Good and Poor Readers," Journal of Consulting Psychology , 30 (February 
1966) 1-10. 

The reading response pattern of poor readers was studied. It was 
hypothesized that poor readers respond Less consensually than good readers 
and that both groups make more errors on material which is designed to 
evoke idiosyncratic patterns of responding. Subjects were 40 male and 8 
female fifth graders in New England. Twenty-four of the children were 
considered remedial readers. They were matched with other students on 
grade, sex, age, and IQ. Stimulus materials were four stories equated on 
all but tense and content, a cloze task, an association task, and an Iden- 
tification task. Time and procedures of adninlstration were controlled. 
A n alysis of variance was used to analyze the data. Poor readers made 
significantly more errors on the stories. Tense was a significant factory 
content was not. On the cloze task, good readers made significantly more 
correct word associations. On the association task, the good readers did 
better. There was no difference between groups on the identification 
task. References are included. 



De Hirsch, Katrina| Janslqr, Jeannette Jefferson| and Langford, William S. 
Predictine Reading Failure; A Preliminary Stud^r . (New York: Harper & 

Row^ 1966 J 144 p • 

Specific contributions to the field of language disorders are re- 
ported. A predictive index is presented for diagnostic use in schools. 
Through its use teachers may be able to identify at the kindergarten level 
those children who are high risks of academic failtire. Also, clinical 
findings concerning full-term and prematurely born children are discussed 
in terms of maturatlonal delays related to factors affecting lags in 
learning, A bibliography, glossary, and background sources are listed. 



Feltoann, Shirley. "Predicting Early Success," Reading 

ternational Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 40S-IU. 

A study was made to attempt to deal more definitively with one area 
of early reading learning, that of diagnosis and prediction of reading 
achievement, A new predictive and diagnostic test, the Reading Prognosis 
Test, was designed to be predictive of future reading achievement as well 
as to give diagnostic information about present skill levels. The new 
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test is used before formal reading instruction begins | it measures parti- 
cular skills in language and perceptual discrimination* The results of a 
fourth validation study of tiie test, using 300 children in a large urban 
area and in a suburban cotranunity, are given. This fourth validation study 
showed as much promise for prediction as did the three previous studies. 
References are included. 



Graubard, Paul S, "Psyeholinguis tic Correlates of Reading Disability in 
Disturbed Delinquent Children," The Journal of Special Education ^ I (Sum- 
mer 1967) 363^^63, 

Psycho llngu is tic correlates of reading disability are Identified in 
35 children (between 8 years, 6 months and 10 years, 11 months of age) 
placed by the court in residential treatment because of antisocial behavior. 
The Illinois Test of Psycholinguls tic Abilities (ITPA) servad as the ma- 
jor measuring instrument and was supplemented by tests measuring auditory 
closure, right-left discrimination, and eye-hand coordination. The study 
concluded that the subjects did deviate from normal cotranunlcation processes 
and that special teaching designed to remediate their weaknesses was need- 
ed, Most deficits appeared at the Integra tional level and in the visual 
motor channel. Additional findings and recommendations for remedial treat- 
ment are discussed. References are Included, 



Grotberg, Edith H, "Learning Disabilities and Remediation in Disadvan- 
taged Children^" Review of Educational Research, 35 (December 1965) 413- 
25. 

A review of learning disabilities and remediation In disadvantaged 
children is presented. Factors associated with the disabilities and re- 
mediation are surveyed. These factors Include lntelllgence| school 
achievement; reading retardation; linguistics and language patterns; 
perception, conception, cognition, and vocabulary; and cumulative effects 
of social and cultural background. Suggestions are made for developing 
a theoretical systeni within vAich research on remediation can be exa- 
mined, Research on remediation Includes programs, experiments, and the 
role of the teacher. A bibliography is included. 



Hawker, J^es R, "A Further Investigation at Prompting and Confirmation 
in Sight Vocabulary Learning by Retardates y" America n Journal of Mental 
Deficiency a 72 (January 1968) 594-98. j 

Fifty-six retarded children learned an eight-item sight vocabulary 
list to a criterion of one perfect test trial and ware tested for both 
recall and recognition retention immediately, and after 1 and 7 days, A 
2x2x2 factorial design was employed in if^ich the three variables were 



training procedure (Prompting or Confirmation), grouping of response al- 
ternatives (Same or Different Concept), and method of presentation (Word- 
Pictures or Picture-Words)* Training procedure and grouping of response 
alternatives were not significant factors in either acquisition or re- 
tention. Method of presentation had no significant effect on acquisition 
performance, but both the recall and recognition retention data showed 
that more items were correctly recalled under method Word-Pictures than 
itcthod Picture— Words . It was also found that the pattern of retention 
scores varied for recall and recognitlon| the recall scores decreased 
significantly over the 7-day period while the recognition scores did not* 
Tables, graphs, and references §rs_ included. 




Hayes, Robert B, and Wuest, Richard C, Factors Affecting Learning to 
Read. 162 p. (CRP-3124, OEC-6- 10- 122 , Pennsylvania State Department~of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1966) ED 010 615, microfiche $0.65, hard 
copy $6,58 from EDRS. 

Four different reading programs were evaluated using 302 second- 
grade pupils who had participated In the same programs in grade 1. In 
addition to the study conducted in the second grade, a pilot study was 
continued into grade 3, and a modified version of the grade- 1 study was 
made again in grade 1. The four reading programs involved were--(l) a 
"whole-word," ability group, eclectic, basal approach of Scott, Fores- 
man, I960 Edition, (2) the preceding approach supplemented by a phonics 
workbook, "Phonics and Word Power," published in 1964 by American Educa- 
tion Publications, (3) the phonic, filmstrip, whole-class approach, pub- 
lished in 1963 by J. B, Lipplncott Company, and (4) the 1964 "Early to 
Read," ability grouping program of i.t.a, (initial teaching alphabet) 
Publications, Inc,, followed by the "Treasure of Literature Series," 
published in 1960 by Charles E, Merrill Books, Inc. In three of five 
Lippincott classes, two of five i.t.a. Merrill classes, two of five "Pho- 
nics and Word Power classes, and none of four Scott, Forestnan classes, 

50 percent or mors pupils achieved at least one-half above their pre- 
dicted levels. It thus appeared that the first three reading programs 
enabled pupils to achieve higher reading scores (as measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Tests). In terms of effectiveness with ability 

the Scott, Foresman approach appeared to be particularly effec- 
tive with pupils of low IQ, the Lippincott program with those of average 
IQ, and both the Lippincott or i.t.a. programs with those of high IQ, 

All results of the study were viewed as tentative. 



Holmes, Jack A, "Personality Characteristics of the Disabled Reader," 
Journal of Developmental Reading , 4 (Winter 1961) 111-22. 

A comprehensive examination of the relationship of personality de- 
velopment to reading ability was conducted through documentary analysis. 
Studies of peri’sonaLity traits and success in reading or spelling from 
grade school through college level are reported, and the literature is 
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reviewed. Experimental attempts to establish a relationship between cer- 
tain personality traits and success in reading or speliing have yielded 
Inconsistent resul ts-"positlve at the lower grade levels^ negative at the 
high school and college levels. These Inconsistencies are explained by 
the offered gradient shift hypothesis, and further credence is gained if 
these developmental changes are pictured as a gradual process of inter " 
nallzlng into deep-seated value systems what was initially, in the child, 
merely a superficial role-mask or persona guide for behavior. Out of 
such childhood notions of what one's self-image ought to be, deep-seated 
value-convictions called mobtlizers are developed* Mobilizers are de- 
fined and their roles are discussed. References are appended. 



Kass, Corrine E. **Psychollnguis tic Disabilities of Children with Reading 
Problems,'* Exceptional Children ^ 32 (April 1966) 533-^39. 

The psycholingulstic correlates of reading disability were examined. 
Twenty-one elementary school children between the chronological ages of 
7 years and 9 years 11 months served as subjects. Factors which were con- 
trolled were IQ, grade, reading retardation, and auditory and visual de- 
fects, An expanded version of the Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic Abili- 
ty (ITPA) was administered. Standard scores for the sample subjects were 
compared with the population norms for each sub test. The data were analyzed 
by z and t tests. Children with reading disabilities were not deficient 
in the visual motor subtests at the representational level. Reading dis- 
ability subjects were deficient in the Auditory and Visual Sequencing, 

Visual Automatic, Sound Blending, Mazes, Memory-for-Designs and Perceptual 
Speed subtests. This sample tended to have certain psyeholinguis tic dis- 
abilities at the Integrational level. Theoretical implications, practical 
implications, figures and tables, and references are included. 



Levy, Joel Robert. Selected Eti ological Factors In Reading Retardation 
among Elementary School Children , 172 p, (Ph.D., The University of Texas 
at Austin, 1968) Dissertation Abs tracts » 29, No. 2, 482-83-A, Order No, 
68-10,858, microfilm" $3,00, xerography $8.00 from University Microfilms. 

Using as a basis of selection the discrepancy between reading expecta- 
tion and actual reading achievement, four groups of 20 cases each were 
organized as follows; (l) severely retarded primary-level reading deficit 
(SP), (2) severely retarded intermediate- level reading deficit (SI), (3)non- 
severely retarded primary-level reading deficit (NP), and (4) nonsevcrely 
retarded intermedia ta-level reading deficit (Nl). Among the physical 
factors and family environmental elements examined were the occupational 
status of parents, eyedness, term of gestation, and family attitude toward 
reading problems. The findings, achieved by means of 2x2 factorial cate- 
goric data, by continuous data analysis of variance, and by multiple dis- 
criminant analysis, were interpreted as indicative of differential home 
a taio spheres within each group. The home atmosphere of the SP and NP groups 
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was typified by a hopeful attitude toward the child's ability to improve 
in reading. Parental rejection for reading failure typified the SI group, 
and parental overprotectiveness typified the NI group. In the investi- 
gator's conclusions, focus upon envixonnisntal and emotional factors 
rather than upon physical factors appeared to be the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the problem of etiolcgy when differences between levels of re- 
tarded readers were accounted for. 



Lovell, K. and Gorton, A, "A Study of Some Differences Between Back- 
ward and Normal Readers of Average Intelligence," British Journal p_f 
Educational Psychology , 38 (June 1968) 240-48. 

Matched groups of 50 normal and 50 backward readers of normal in- 
telligence were selected from primary school students and compared on 
a battery of visio-spatial and neuro-psychological tests. Normal read- 
ers scored significantly higher than backward readers on measures of 
reading age, language age, auditory-visual integration, sound-symbol aS' 
sociation, spatial orientation, left-right discrimination, and the test 
of motor impairment. Factor analysis revealed different matrices for 
the two groups, with age the only cotrenon factor correlated to reading 
age in the two groups. Tables and references are Included. 



Lovell, K, I Gray, E. A. | and Oliver, D. F, "A Further Study of Some 
Cognitive and Other Disabilities in Backward Readers of Average Non- 
Verbal Reasoning Scores," British Journal of Educational Psychology , 34 
(November 1964) 275-79* 

The disabilities of backward readers of average or better nonverbal 
reasoning ability were examined. The Watts -Vernon Reading Test and the 
N.F,E,R Non-Verbal Test No. 3 were administered to 1,853 fourth year 
students in 14 secondary schools in England. Of these, 30 boys and 25 
girls who were all poor readers with average or better nonverbal reason- 
ing scores were matched with average to good readers on four factors* 

Eight individual tests were administered to all pairs of students# 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Vocabulary test, WISG ^ ^ 

Block Designs test, Thurstones’s revision of Gottschaldt Figures, Shapiro s 
test of Rotation, Bender-type designs, spatial orientation, a sentence 
copying test, and a dictation test. TTie t-test was used to test the 
difference between means , 'Hiere was a significant difference between 
means. There was a significant difference between the backward and non- 
backward readers on the WISC Vocabulary test for both sexes. The non* 
backward boys performed significantly better than the backward boys on 
the Bender- type test and the Gottschaldt test. Backward readers made 
more errors on the dictation test, and backward boys made more errors 
than backward girls. References are included. 
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MacLean, George and Kear, Edward* The Collection and Statistical Eva lua « 
tlon of Quantitative Data for Hand - Eye Coordination wi th Respect to De - 
termining Its Correlation with Reading Disability at Bo th the Primary and 
Secondary School Levels . Final Report . 36 p. (OEC- 1-6-068324-0653, 
Clarkson College Technology, Postdam, New York, 1967) ED 020 861, 
microfiche $0*65, hard copy $3.29 from EDRS. 

The possibility of a correlation between hand-eye coordination and 
reading disability was investigated. Children from grades 2 to 12 were 
tested to determine their hand-eye coordination using a portable tasting 
device for quantatlve measure recently developed. The subjects in- 
cluded approximately 1,700 normal public school students and 290 stu- 
dents diagnosed as poor readers by reading clinics. The subject's read- 
ing ability was determined through the use of the standardized reading 
tests administered by school personnel. Statistical analysis of the 
data, after it was normalized for the effect of age, indicated no corre- 
lation between hand-eye coordination and reading disability above the 
second-grade level. However, since this was the youngest group tested, 
more work must be done in the younger age range before any conclusions 
can be reached. References are listed, and six appendixes of detailed 
data analysis are included. 



Malmquist, Eve. Factors Related to Reading Disabi Li ties in the First 
Grade of the Elementary School . ACTA Unlversi tatls Stockholmiensis, 
Stockholm Studies in Educational Psychology 2. (Stockholm: Almquist 

and Wiksell, 1960) 428p. 



A comparative study of different groups of readers at the end of 
their first year in the primary schools are conducted in Sweden to clari- 
fy the relationship of certain factors with reading disabilities. The 
main investigations took place in Kristianstad in 1951-52 and Involved 
399 children from 56 classes. Different kinds of instruments, such as 
reading tests and rating scales for the assessment of personality traits 
were designed and standardized. Multifactorial analysis of variance of 
high order was used to analyze the data. A list of the types of various 
errors in reading and spelling made by different groups of readers was 
made and analyzed. To investigate the degree of consistency of the read- 
ing disabilities, a follow-up study iii grade 4 of the reading ability of 
those children who took part in the investigations In grade 1 was made. 
The methods, results, conclusions, and implications of the entire in- 
vestigation are described in detail. Tables and a bibliography are in- 
cluded. 



McMurray, J. G, "Some Correlates of Reading Difficulty in Satisfactory 
and Disabled Readers: A Preliminary Study in Grade 3," Ontario Journal 

of Educational Research , 5 (Spring 1963) 149-57. 
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This report represents a pilot study 1) to elicit through teacher 
opinion the incidence of factors believed to be negatively associated 
with satisfactory reading achievement, 2) to examine the incidenca and 
nature of reading errors likely to appear with third graders who are re- 
garded as disabled readers, and 3) to obtain experience and opinions 
which might serve as designs for further studies and offer suggestions 
for improving reading instruction. Two check lists were used with prin- 
cipals and all Grade 3 teachers for 742 pupils, ranging in age from 7 
years, 2 months to 11 years, 5 months, with a mean of 8 years, 6 months. 
Check List 1 contained 35 items relating to Factors Which May Precipitate 
Specific Reading Difficulties - to be checked for items believed to be 
characteristic for each child. Check List II, entitled Evaluation 
of Reading Errors , contained 29 Items representing the kinds of reading 
errors made by third graders. 

Tabular information indicates the percentage frequency for cases 
with and without reading problems, the degree of significance between 
the two groups, and percentage frequency of types of reading errors 
check for disabled readers. References are given. 



Otto, Wayne. ”Consensuali ty of Good and Poor Readers’ Word Associations 
with Verbal and Pictorial Stimuli,** Psychology in the Schools, 6 (Jan- 
uary 1969) 68-72. 

Idiosyncratic versus consensual responses to 25 concrete nouns and 
to pictures were investigated by comparing association rcisponses of 
good and poor readers. It was speculated whether the specificity of con- 
crete nouns would delimit poor readers* potential associations and idio- 
syncratic responses and whether the latter were likewise associated with 
verbal but not pictorial stimuli. There were 72 subjects of average in- 
telligence in grades 2, 4, and 6. Two methods of scoring the poor read- 
ers’ responses were utilized: the conventional plan based on consen- 

suality among good readers and consensuallty among all subjects. The 
poor readers were significantly more idiosyncratic on both types of 
scores. Words evoked significantly more consensual responses than did 
pictures. The fourth and sixth graders did not differ from each other, 
but both differed from tdie second graders. Differences among individual 
stimuli were significant. References are included. 



Peck, Harris B., **Readlng Disability and Co^unity Paychlatry,*’ 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 36 (April 1966) 420-33. 

A study designed to examine methods for predicting reading disabil- 
ity and to evaluate group and family approaches to the prevention and 
treatment of reading disability and some of the complex of pathologic 
processes with which it is associated is presented In two parts. Because 
reading disability is often indicative of deeper psychological problems 
in child or family, its prediction and detection In the early elementary 
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years could provide community psychiatry with an opportunity for meaning- 
ful intervention. The study suggests ways to identify which of the chil- 
dren who have difficulty in learning to read are indicators of a family in 
trouble. Methods for intervening into the pathology within the child, his 
family, and classroom using a family questionnaire, ^-he school *s reading 
readiness test, group consultation groups with teachers, and group coun- 
seling for parents are described. Tables and references are included. 



Robinson, H, Alan* **Reliabili ty of Measures Related to Reading Success of 
Average, Disadvantaged, and Advantaged Kindergarten Children,*’ The Reading 
Teacher , 20 (December 1966) 203-09. 

An attempt to find, develop, or adapt test instruments to identify 
visual, auditory, and vlsuo-motor abilities in kindergarten children is re- 
ported. The subjects were 258 kindergarten children in three schools from 
advantaged, average, or disadvantaged neighborhoods. The reliability of 
the eight tests administered was computed. The Goodenough Draw-A-Man Scale 
appeared to be reliable at the three socioeconomic levels. The Visuo-Motor 
Test was more reliable for the disadvantaged group. The total score on the 
Ortho-Rater Vision Test did not appear to be a reliable measure. The Me- 
tropolitan Readiness Tests and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale were very 
reliable for the disadvantaged and average groups. The Auditory Discrimi- 
nation Test by Joseph M. Wepman seemed to be reliable for advantaged kin- 
dergarten subjects. The Letter Discrimination Test was extremely reliable 
for the disadvantaged and average subjects, but low in reliability for the 
advantaged group* The Word Discrimination Test appeared to be quite re- 
liable for the disadvantaged and average subjects also, but low again for 
the advantaged subjects. Tables and references are included* 



Sheperd, Geoige* ''Selected Factors in the Reading Ability of Educable 
Mentally Retarded Boys,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 71 (Jan- 
uary 1967) 563-70. “ 

The reading process and the ability of 20 pairs of educable retarded 
boys matched for mental age but not for reading age were studied* The 
subjects were classified as adequate or inadequate readers. Tests, ana- 
lyzed with Chi-square and t-test techniques, showed a significant differ- 
ence favoring the adequate group on all measures of silent and oral 
reading ability* A comparison of reading error patterns revealed more 
faulty vowels and consonants, reversals, omission of sounds, substitu- 
tion of words, and words aided and refused in the Inadaquate group. The 
adequate group made significantly more repetitions. The inadaquate group 
was markedly inferior in sound blending. There was a significant differ- 
ence favoring the adequate group in the fund of basic infomation. There 
was no significant difference between the two groups on tests of audi- 
tory discrimination, memory-for-design ability, visual closure, and 
handedness, eyedness, or lateral dominance. Both groups were below 



their mexital age level in visual motor sequential ability. Teacher rat- 
ings of total aocial and emotional adjustment and home conditions re- 
vealed no significant differences between the groups. However j teacher 
ratings of academic adjustment showed that the adequate students were 
apparently working up to capacity in reading | but the inadequate ones 
were not. It was concluded that the differences center around the in- 
adequate readers* lack of word a.:tack skills, especially in phonics, and 
in tile use of contextual aids. Direct teaching and continuous attention 
to these deficiencies are recommended. References are listed. 



Stanchfield, Jo M. "Differences in Learning Patterns of Boys and Girls," 
Self and Society , M, P. Douglass, Ed. Yearbook of the Claremont Reading 
Gonferenca, 32 (1968) 218-27. 

Eight pairs of first-grade classes were arranged so that experimen- 
tal classes contained three- fourths boys or three- four ths girls. These 
classes ware taught with complete segregation one period each day. At 
the beginning and end of the school year, the Harsh-Solberg Survey of 
Primary Reading Development was administered. No significant differences 
were found between control and experf mental groups at the end of the 
first year. The boys demonstrated active, aggressive behavior, poor ver- 
bal skills, lack of interest, and low auditory discrimination and listen- 
ing skills. In a second study materials were designed to interest male 
classes. Again there were no significant differences in the achievement 
of boys during the year. A third year, teachers used special materials 
prepared in a summer workshop, accompanied by manuals for the teachers. 
Using these materials both the boys and the girls in the experimental 
groups scored higher than those in the control groups. No sex data were 
reported for this study. Referances are Included. 



Vernon, M. D. "The Investigation of Reading Problems Today," British 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 1960) 146-54. 

Current methods of investigating reading problems are discussed in 
a critical review of 17 British and American research studies in reading. 
Two types of investigating techniques are examined^ (l) comparison of 
the reading achievement of classes taught by different methods to dis- 
cover the best methods of teaching reading and (2) the selection of a 
group of children retarded in reading and the comparison of their char- 
acteristics with those of a group of normal or superior readers to in- 
vestigate the causes of failure in laarning to read. Problems and weak- 
nesses in the methods of Investigation for group studies and for indi- 
vidual studies are emphasized. The implications of the findings are 
discussed. It was concluded that more must be known about tiie 
fundamental nature of reading disability before specific causes can be 
singled out from the multiple factors ^ich affect reading ability. 
References are included. 
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Wanat, Stanley and Levin^ Harry. Studies of Oral Reading s* "*XI« The Eye - 
Voice Span - - Reading Efficiency and Syntactic Predictability . 17 p. 
XoEC-6-10-156^ Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1967) ED 017 402, 
microfiche $0.65, hard copy $3,29 from EDRS, 

The relationships between reader efficiency in processing sentences 
and differences in the deep structure of the stimulus sentences were 
s tudi ed. The efficiency of processing, as measured by the subjects* eye- 
voice span, varied with changes in the deep structure. Comparisons were 
made between reader processing of pairs of sentences in which the sur- 
face structure was the same, but in which the deep structure was differ- 
ent. The eye-voice span measure validly discriminated batwefsn sentences 
with the same surface structure but with differing deep structure, '^e 
results were interpreted to suggest very tentatively that the efficiency 
of reading processing is (1) a ftmctlon of the congruence or constraints 
between the surface structure and the deep structure of sentences, and 



the deep structure. 



Wood, Frank H, The Relationship cf Measures of Attainment Value and 
Ach £ evemen t Expectancy to the Reading Achievement of Firs t -Grade Child- 
ren from Low - Income Families . 82 p, (OEC-3-7-078111-3137, Minnesota 
University, Minneapolis, 1967) ED 016 601, microfiche $0.65, hard copy 
$3,29 from EDRS, 

This investigation focused on the usefulness of a procedure for 
obtaining measures of the motivation of first-grade children from low- 
income families to achieve in reading which did not require written or 
oral verbal responses from the subjects. Measures of achievement moti- 
vation were correlated with teacher ratings of efforts •::> achieve in 
reading and actual reading achievement as measured by s ta:^dardiEed tests 
administered at the end of first grade. Hie sample was 70 first graders 
from three classrooms in two inner city schools in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
The reading achievement motivation a cor os showed moderate stability, but 
correlations with the measures of achievement efforts were low. Attain- 
ment value measures correlated most highly with concurrent measures of 
achievement and efforts, ^ile achievement expectancy measures had 
strength as predictive measures. Stronger patterns of relationship 
were found for girls as contrasted with boys and for white subjects as 
contrasted with Negro and Indian subjects. Scattergrams indicated 
u-shaped distributions with high and low achievers reporting high moti- 
vation to achieve. It was noted that this group of inner city first 
graders reported generally high motivation to, achieve. Appendixes, ta- 
bles, and a bibliography are included. 





Section _1 : Listening Comprehension (Audlng) 



Brownj Charles T. "Three Studies of the Listening of Children," Speech 
Monographs , 32 (June 1965) 129-38. 

Three studies were made of children's listening; (1) the relation- 
ships between listening ability and the radio and television habits of 
children, (2) the relationships among listening ability and the number 
and position of children in the family, and (3) the relationships among 
listening, reading, intelligence, and scholastic achievement. Fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade Amish and nonAmlsh childreti were used as subjects 
for all three experiments. In the first experiment, three hypotheses were 
tested-- (1) that children who watch television are better listeners than 
those who do not was supported at the ,01 level of significance, (2) that 
children who watch television less than 2 hours a day are better lis- 
teners than heavy watchers was rejected, and (3) that the girls are better 
listeners than the boys was rejected. The hypotheses in the second ex- 
periment were: (1) that middle children are better listeners than the 

oldest or youngest child which was rejected, and (2) that children of 
smaller families are better listeners than those of larger families which 
was supported only for the nonAmish, In the third experiment four hy- 
potheses were investigated--(l) that listening and intelligence are high- 
ly correlated was supported, (2) that listening and reading scores are 
highly correlated was supported, (3) that listening is more closely re- 
lated to Intelligence than to reading was rejected, and (4) that listen- 
^^8 Is mere closely related than reading to scholastic achievenient was 
supported when teacher grades served as criterion and rejected when 
achievement test scores were used as criterion. References and tables 
are included. 



Cooper, J, Louis. "The Effect of Training in Listening on Reading 
Achievement, V^istas in Reading , J„ Allen Figurel, Ed. International 
Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 11 (1966) 431-34, 

The relationship of training in listening and Improved reading 
achievement was investigated. Under the assumption that reading is a 
type of mental listening, the experiment was concerned with 223 eighth- 
grade pupils. Except for specific training in listening for the experi- 
mental group, a basic instructional program was followed by all students. 
Alternate test forms were used to measure progress. Gains for the ex- 
perimental group were significant for both listening and reading, parti- 
cularly in growth in paragraph comprehension and overall change in read- 
ing accomplishment. References are listed. 



Devine, Thomas G. "Listening," Review of Educational B.esearch, 37 (April 
1967) 152-58. — 
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Selected research in listening contributing to an evolving theory 
of listening is reviewed. Studies include investigations of factors in- 
fluencing the teaching of listening, the relationship of reading and 
listening, listening, speaking and intelligence, and measures of listen- 
ing ability. In general, the studies support the assumption that lis- 
tening ability can be improved by instruction and that listening is 
affected by maturity, manner of presentation, personality, and interest 
in the material presented. Recommendations for further study and a bib- 
liography are included. 



Devine, Thomas G. ''Reading and Listening: New Research Findings," Ele - 

mentary English , 65 (March 1968) 346-48. 

In the light of recent research, an examination of two basic assump- 
tions about reading and listening is presented. The assumption that in- 
struction in listening (or reading) affects student competence in reading 
(or listening) is challenged. Listening instruction in at least four 
studies failed to result in significant reading gains. The second basic 
assumption challenged is that there is a high correlation between read- 
ing and listening test scores. Recent studies intimate that two of the 
most widely used tests of listening measure something other than listening- 
most likely verbal comprehension. That reading and listening are related 
is not questioned. The paper, however, does reveal that some basic as- 
sumptions about the reading-listening relationship are not supported. The 
need for research designed to test a general theory of language and think- 
ing is proposed. References are included. 



Duker, Sam. "Listening," Review of Educational Research, 34 (April 1964) 
156-63. 

Although r search completed during the last 3 years has increased 
knowledge about listening, research coordination is poor, and results 
of all but doctoral dissertations are not readily accessible, according 
to this survey, which reviews and discusses significant research results 
and questions raised by them. Some of the major questions include: Can 

listening skills be tc.^\^ht? Does listening training aid comprehension 
of foreign languages? How valid are listening tests? What is the rela- 
tionship between reading and listening or learning and listening? What 
is the effect of visual versus oral presentations? Is there a difference 
between listening performance and listening ability and does this raise 
problems for teaching and measurement? What possibilities are inherent 
in speeded speech? One neglected area of research noted, is the teaching 
of critical reading, A bibliography is included as well as a short dis- 
cussion of available bibliographies on listening. 
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Duker, Sam, Listening Bibliography . (New Yorks Scarecrow^ 1964) 211 p. 

The guidelines used in compiling this annotated bibliography on lis- 
tening are as follows; (1) references dealing with audition and hearing 
have been excluded^ (2) only some of the literature discussing the merits 
of listening in the process of learning have bean included, (3) references 
regarding communication and corrmunlcatlon theory have been generally 
omitted, (4) material concerning listening to music has been excluded, 

(5) all the items included are available, (6) textbook chapters on teach- 
ing methods in the area of listening have been omitted, (7) material 
found in elementary and high school texts and curriculum studies have 
been excluded, (8) references concerning radio and television have gener- 
ally not been included, and (9) the compiler has personally examined and 
read every item cited. An effort was made to indicate extracts, sutranaries, 
and abstracts which exist for each entry, although it was impossible to 
be absolutely thorough. The work on this bibliography was begun in Iowa 
State Teachers College Library in 1952 and was continued with the help of 
the New York Public Library, the Academy of Medicine Library, the Engi- 
neering Soeletic s Library, the Teachers College Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, and Brooklyn College Library. 



Haber land, John A, **A Comparison of Listening Tests with Standardized 
Tests,’* Journal of Educational Research , 52 (April 1959) 299-302, 

The relationships of the listening abilities of 110 Hope College 
freshmen to Intelligence, scholastic aptitude, scholastic success, and 
personality factors were investigated. Subjects, 62 men and 48 women, 
were divided into Group A, students in regular freshman English classes, 
and Group B, students in the reading improvement course. Each group was 
divided according to sex. Results on three liatenlng tests-- the Brown- 
Carlson, the Michigan State College, and the Stephens College — were com- 
pared with the subtest scores on five standardized tests. Coefficients 
of correlation calculated by means of the Spsarrnan rank differences formu- 
la between total scores on each listening test and the sub tests of the 
standardized tests Indicated some of the following conclusions; The de- 
gree of correlation between listening tests and standardized tests depended 
upon the listening test used and the ability of the students. Tests of 
listening ability were not In agreement and yield vastly different results 
when correlated with scores on standardized tests# The Brown-Car Ison test 
reflected greatest agreement with linguistic sections of standardized 
tests* References are included. 



Holmes, Jack A* and Singer, Harry, The Subs trata - Factor Theory - - Subs tra ta 
Factor Differences Underlying Reading Ability in Known - Groups , ^Berkeley i 
University of California, 196ll 3^2 p. 



This experiment was designed to further earlier investigations of the 
general **subs trata-factor theory of reading** and to test two hypotheses at 
the high school level of such known-groups as (1) total, (2) boys versus 
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girlSj (3) bright varsus dull, (4) fast versus slow readers, and (5) power- 
ful versus nonpowerful readers. The major hypothesis stated that differ- 
ent known- groups use different subs trata-f actor hierarchies for the purpose 
of reading with speed and/or power. The minor hypothesis was that a per- 
son must learn to read by learning to integrate that characteristic hier- 
archy or workings ays tern of substrata factors which will maximize the use 
of his strong abilities or skills and minimize the use of his weak ones. 
Approximately 50 Independent test variables were used for diagnostic com- 
parison among the known- groups of the study. These studies gave conclu- 
sive proof of the correctness of the major hypothesis. As a general 
statement, the minor hypothesis was not substantiated, but means were 
provided by accumulated study evidence to modify the hypothesis in order 
to make It valid, A synthesis of centroid and substrata factors was then 
made and a preliminary foundation of reading ability criteria prepared. 



Horowitz, Milton W. and Berkowltz, Alan, "Listening and Reading, Speak- 
ing and Writingi an Experimental Investigation of Differential Acquisi- 
tion and Reproduction of Memory," Perceptual and Mo tor Ski lls » 24 (Feb- 
ruary 1967) 207-15. 

An experimental investigation of two processes each for acquisition 
and reproduction of a memory trace is reported, A closed-end cognitive 
task using a passage from "The War of the Ghosts" was used with 56 col- 
lege students who listened to a taped recording or read the passage. Re- 
sponse was obtained through spoken or written expression. Number of types, 
tokens, types/ token ratios, and cognitive units were analyzed. The re- 
sults were divided into differences between mode of acquisition and mode 
of expression. The analysis of cognitive ideas indicated that thought 
processes through spoken expression tended to be looser, wordier, more 
repetitive, and more productive of additions than thought processes re- 
produced through writing. Speakers who read produced more omissions, 
more additions, and fewer ideas. The close alliance of listening and 
speaking and of reading and writing in the acquisition of memory was 
confirmed, and further research for elaboration of the thesis is in pro- 
gress, References are listed. 



Kellogg, Ralph Edward. A Study of the Ef f set of ^ First Grade Listening 
Instructional Program Upon Achievement in Listening and Reading , 161 p, 
(OEG-4"^7-0684-69-0015, San Diego County Department of Education, Cali- 
fornia, 1966) ED 012 232, microfiche $0#65, hard copy $6,58 from EDRS, 

A first-grade listening skills program was designed to be taught 
as an integral part of the language arts program and to improve achieve- 
ment in listening and reading. The components and guidelines for the ex- 
periment are specified. Thirty- three classrooms in 22 elementary schools 
in San Diego County participated. Hie treatment groups were a traditional 
approacn and an experience approach. Within each treatment group 40 
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structured or unstructured literature Listening ..essons of 20 minutes 
each were taught, A post- test only control design was utilized. Analy- 
sis of variance was used to analyze the data. The P in tner- Cunningham 
Primary Intelligence Test, the Stanford Achievement Test, and the Wright 
Listening Comprehension Test were administered. Teachers evaluated the 
lesson plans. The structured program within the traditional group caused 
a significant differance in all Listening and reading achievement for 
boys, tied only in listening vocabulary for girls. The structured program 
in the language experience group significantly affected total listening 
achievement and reading vocabulary for both boys and girls. Other re- 
sults, conclusions, recommendations, limitations, appendixes, tables, 
figures, and a bibliography are included. 



Lunds teen, Sara W, *■ Teaching and Testing Critical Listening in the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades,** Elementary English , 41 (November 1964) 743-47, 752. 

On the assumption that critical listening is not only a measurable 
factor but also a necessary skill that can and should be taught systamati- 
calLy to children, 300 fifth- and sixth-grade Texans were divided into 
control and experimental clVsses. Both groups scored above avarage men- 
tally and academically, and showed about equal ability in listening on 
preexperiment tests. Experimental classes received 18 lessons on criti- 
cal listening, in which they learned to detect a speaker* s purpose, propa- 
ganda techniques, and to apply analysis and qualitative judgment. All 
groups then took the Lunds teen Listening Test, for which retests produced 
a reliability coefficient of .72 and correlations with other measures of 
critical listening ranged from .26 to ,64. Lunds teen scores revealed: 

(1) significant differences between experimental and control groups, (2) 
significantly higher scores for the sixth than for the fifth grade, and 
(3) slightly higher scores for girls. Moreover, 90 percent of teacher 
reports indicated carryover into other school and home activities. The 
conclusion is that the initial hypotheses were well founded, and a call 
for a far-reaching program in critical development Is issued, A brief 
review of related studies and references are included. 



Lunds teen, Sara W. ''Listening, Reading and Qualitative Levels of Thinking 
in Problem Solving,** California Journal of Educational Res earch , 18 (Novem- 
ber 1967) 230-37. “ 

An investigation was made of the interrelatlonahips of test variables 
with regard to presentation by listening and presentation by reading. Four 
unfinished problem-stories with 12 multiple-choice questions for each 
story were presented to four sixth-grade classes (86 students)® Two of 
the stories were listened to and two were read by the students. The scores 
from these two measures as well as their qualitative subscores and scores 
from additional measures of reading and scholastic aptitude were analyzed 
for intercorrelation. Three aspects of the findings stood out: (1) the 
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expected low association between the reading and listening variables! 

(2) the low association between abstract^ functional| and concrete levelsj 
and (3) the presence of substantial association between the abstract prob« 
lem-reading variable ^ reading achievement^ and general scholastic apti- 
tude. References are included* 



Nichols, Ralph G* and Stevens, Leonard A, Are You Listening ? (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc*, 1957) 235 p. 

The authors claim that since research shows we listen at approxi- 
mately 25 percent level of efficiency, listening as a skill can and 
should be Improved through training and practice. The differences be- 
tween oral and written language are defined, and various aspects of 
effective listening, including suggestions for development, are dis- 
cussed, Topics such as improving concentration, note taking, listening 
to propaganda, and conference listening are Included* Good listening 
practices are reviewed for special groups, among which are business exe- 
cutives, salesmen, and families* Forty-four suggestions of wa3?^s teachers 
can itrtprove listening in the classroom are given. A bibliography is In- 
cluded. 



Reddin, Estoy. "Listening Instruction, Reading, and Critical Thinking,” 

The Reading Teacher , 21 (April 1968) 654-58. 

Information was sought to test whether instruction in listening 
would have positive effects upon the development of reading skills and 
critical thinking. An experimental and a control group using 381 fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders in two suburban Philadelphia schools were tested 
in reading and critical thinking at the beginning and the end of the ex- 
periment, Listening instruction, given to the experimental group only, 
consisted of a series of 18 lessons utilizing a variety of approaches and 
materials. Proved were the hypotheses that there would be no significant 
differences in skill in reading to Identify main ideas or in gains in 
critical thinking between the groups after listening instruction* The 
hypothesis of no difference in skill in reading for details was accepted 
for grades 4 and 5 but was rejected for grade 6, However, it was suggested 
that the amount of direct instruction over a longer period might have made 
a significant difference in the reading skills , References are included^ 



Van Valkenburg, John* Learning through Listening s Implications for Read - 
ing « 164 p, (Ed*D., The University of Rochester, 1968) Dissertation 

Abs tracts , 29, No* 6, 1692-A, Order No. 68-15,881, mi cro fT Im $3 700 , 
xerography $7*60 from University Microfilms. 

Interrelationships between listening and reading were explored with- 
in the context of a ”lls tening-socio-cul tural” area. The findings 
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indicated that a series o£ Listening lessons based on Russell and Russell's 
Listening Aids through the Grades and Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories* Listen and Think Program were effective in increasing listening 
and reading comprehension* It was noted that students class if ie ^;s low 
socioeconomic status gained more from the listening experiences than did 
the high socioeconomic status students. This difference in gain suggests 
that listening Lessons might be used successfully to compensate for the 
lack of experiential breadth in culturally deprived children^ since it 
appears that low socioeconomic status students are able to Learn many of 
the skills necessary for effective reading through training in listening. 
Further research is recommended. 



Welntraubj Samuel. '’What Research Says to the Reading Teacher; Listening 
Comprehension j ” by Deborah Weiss. The Reading Teacher , 20 (April 1967) 
639^47. 

This article discusses the relationships between listening and read- 
ing comprehension as receptive coranunlcation skills* Attention is directed 
to a review of research concerned with the isolation of a distinct lis- 
tening factor and conditions affecting listening comprehension as measured 
by an adapted cloze technique. Studies on the improvement of listening 
in the intermediate grades are briefed. The conclusion is drawn that if 
parallels between listening and reading instruction can be cons true ted ^ 
then crash attempts to improve listening skills should be avoided, Also^ 
the exclusive use of tapes is questioned- Furthei* study of the interfer- 
ence of dialect differences in oral and written material is recormnended. 
References are listed. 



Westover, Frederick L, ”A Comparison of Listening and Reading as a Means 
of Testing^” Journal of Educational Research , 52 (September 1958) 23-26. 

An investigation of the affects of listening to questions, as con- 
trasted to reading questions, on students® performance on objective tests 
is described. The subjects, 198 students of varied academic levels in 
a University of Alabama course in elementary psychology, were distrib- 
uted among seven sections. A test composed of 40 objective questions, 
some true-false and some multiple-choice, was given each time two chap- 
ters in the textbook were completad. The 20 questions comprising the 
listening form of the test and the 20 comprising the reading form were 
alternated in presentation. Eight paired listening and reading tests 
were administered. At the close of each testing period, the subjects 
were asked which kind of test administration they preferred, listening or 
reading- No group differences were found Miong college students in per- 
formance on tes ts administered by listening or by reading. Students of 
high and low scholarship and high and low mental ability seemingly per- 
formed equally as well on the listening tes ts as on the reading tests • 

The findings suggest that teachers might well vary the method of present- 
ing objective tests to their students, A sutrmary of related literature 
and references are given. 
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Winter, Clotilda. 
hex 1966) 569-72. 



^‘Listening and Learning,” Elementary English ^ 43 (Octo- 



The relationship between listening and Intelligence and listening 
and general school achievement is reported. Students were 563 fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders from two schools In Texas. Scores on the STEP 
Listening Comprehension Test, the Science Research Associates Achieve- 
ment Test, and the California Test of Mental Maturity were correlated. 
Findings indicated above average listening ability for all of these pupils, 
but the mean was slightly higher for girls than for boys. Thera was a 
significant Improvement in listening competence from the fourUi to sixth 
grade. A highly significant and moderate relationship existed between 
listening and intelligence. Also, a highly significant moderate rela" 
tionshlp between listening comprehension and total school achievement 
was shown on achievement tests. Recofranendatlons are made for expanded 
training and planned experiences In this area. References are Included. 



Witty, Paul A, and Sizemore, Robert A. "Studies in Listening, I: Rela- 

tive Values of Oral and Visual Presentations,” Elementary English, 33 
(December 1958) 538-52. 

Studies of the relative values of visual and oral presentation as 
avenues for learning published from 1892 to 1958 (part I In a series of 
three articles on research in listening) are sunsnarlzed in chronological 
order. Nine conclusions drami from the studies surveyed are listed. A 
25- item bibliography is given. 



Witty, Paul A. and SizMiore, Robert A, "Studies in Listening, lls Rela- 
tive Values of Oral and Visual Presentations,” El^entary English , 36 
(January 1959) 59*70. 

Twenty- three studies in listening, part 2 in a series on llatening, 
published from 1892 to 1958 emphasizing the relative values of oral and 
visual presentation are sunmiarlzed. Specific topics discussed are (1) 
the effectiveness of lecture preaentation as compared with reading, (2) 
tdie value of oral presentations accompanying the seeing of movies, com- 
pared with reading the same stories or hearing them told, (3) the rela- 
tive merits of oral versus written examinations, and (4) the relative 
effectiveness of oral versus visual presentation of advertising materi- 
als, Conclusions are drawn from the research in each of these four 
areas of listening. References are listed. 



Witty, Paul A, and Sizemore, Robert A, "Studies in Listening, Ills The 
Effectiveness of Visual and Auditory Presentations with Changes in Age 
and Grade Levels," Elementary English , 36 (February 1959), 130-40, 





Investigations dealing with the effectiveness of auditory and visual 
presentations in association with changes in age and grade levels with 
the use of certain types of materials, with the difficulty of materials 
and the rate of presentation, with the effect of length of the presenta- 
tion, and with the relative values of the readability formula in Listening 
and In reading are surmriarized- It was concluded that any difference in 
learning efficiency may be traced not to the visual or to the auditory 
presentation, but to factors such as the difficulty or the nature of the 
materials to be learned, the way in which the material is presented, and 
its suitability in terms of the experience and interests of the groups 
studied. Apparently, most of the experiments on listening have. failed 
to take into account the significance of the interest factor. Sugges- 
tions are made for further research. References are included. 



Section Oral Language and Speech Defects 

Blank, Marionj Welder, Serena j and Bridger, Wagner H. '^Verbal Deficiencies 
in Abstract Thinking in Early Reading Retardation,” ^erican Journal of 
Or thop sy chi a try , 38 (October 1968) 823«34, 

A comparison of normal and retarded readers matched for IQ revealed 
deficiencies in conceptualization during the beginning stages of reading. 
The 12 normal and 12 retarded first-grade readers were given four tests. 
First they were asked to select dot patterns that represented lights or- 
ganized spatially, spatially- temporally , and temporally. The two latter 
organizations proved significantly difficult for retarded readers. The 
second test required matching visual spatial patterns. No significant 
differences were found between the scores of the two groups. The third 
task required verbal labeling of the same types of light sequences used 
in the first test. The retarded readers had significant difficulty with 
spacing. The fourth test required reproduction of a rhyming sequence. 

No significant differences were found between the two groups. The defi- 
ciencies in conceptualization suggested by the test results indicated to 
the authors the possibility of a casual reLationship between reading 
retardation and deficiencies in conceptualization. Tables and references 
are included. 



Fleming, James T, ”Oral Language and Beginning Readings Another Look," 
The Reading Teacher , 22 (October 1968) 24-2^. 

The relationship between oral language and beginning reading is exam- 
imed in the light of prominent research and Important questions are re- 
appraised, The distinction between the content of oral language as speech 
and the content of reading materials as written language is made, and 
the complexity of the relationship between them Is pointed out. Tlie re- 
search questions considered are the adequacy of research measures , syntax 
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versus vocabulary^ and the effects of teachers* attitudes toward language 
on beginning reading. The author concludes that the relationship between 
teaching and testing may place too much emphasis on vocabulary and in- 
sufficient emphasis on the child* s ability to utlli^ syntactic options. 
Further, the author concludes that the views of the teacher must be suf- 
ficientiy enlightened to recognize that reading competence must be em- 
phasized over the acquisition of language properties. References are 
included. 



Monroe, Marion. Children Who CaiinQ t Read . (Chicago? The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932) 205 p. 

Remedial reading instruction provided for a group of 415 reading- 
disabled children at the Institute for Juvenile Research is reported. 

Both the qualitative and quantitative measurement of defects are described, 
including typical student profiles. Visual, auditory, motor, conceptual, 
and methodological causative factors of reading disability are discussed* 
The remedial methods and materials used are described in detail, includ- 
ing test directions* Methods of instruction were selected with a view 
to overcoming deficits In abilities rather than to building on strengths. 
Methods were selected which required an overt motor response on the 
child’s part. Instruction for the most part was individual. Results for 
185 children who received instruction according to the described methods 
and for 50 reading disability control cases are reported* Numerous case 
studies, tables, and a bibliography are Included. 



Robinson, Helen M. "Perceptual and Conceptual Style Related to Reading," 
Improvement of Reading Through Classroom Practice , J, Allen Flgurel, Ed, 
International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 9, Part 2 (1964) 
26-.28* 

Psychologists have postulated perceptual styles emphasizing whole or 
part perception. Several recent studies from primary through college level 
students have supported the conclusion that whole percelvers tend to learn 
more effectively than part perceivers. The possibility that the pattern 
persists into the conceptual domain is suggested by a few Investigations 
of reading beyond the level at which perception Is the dominant aspect of 
reading. While most high school and college students appear to be able 
to move from wholes to parts according to purpose, it is possible that 
other rely heavily on a single perceptual and conceptual style. Only 
longitudinal studies over a number of years can test this hypothesis* 

Should it be confirmed, then obviously rigorous analysis of the etiology 
of each type will suggest the possibilities of change, and/or the necessity 
for adapting instructional methods to individual learning styles. 




Section 3^: Visual and Auditory Efficiency 



Bateman, Barbara* ”The Efficacy of an Auditory and a Visual Method of 
First Grade Reading Instruction with Auditory and Visual Learners,** 
Perception and Reading , Helen K. Smith, Ed- International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings, 12, Part 4 (1967) 105-12. 

In order to determine the efficacy of auditory and visual reading 
instruction eight first-grade classes were divided into four control and 
four experimental groups. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguis tic Abilities 
(ITPA) was given to half the classes during their kindergarten year. The 
experimental group was divided on the basis of their auditory or visual 
propensities as indicated on the ITPA subtests. Two of the experimental 
classes were taught to their weaknesses and two were taught to their 
strengths- The control group was divided in half and was given auditory 
and visual instruction* At the end of grade 1, the Gates Primary Word 
Recognition and Paragraph Reading sub tests and an author-constructed 
spelling test were administered. The results significantly favored the 
auditory method. There was no interaction between preferred modality and 
method of ixistructlon used. The data suggested that auditory learners 
should be taught to their strengths and visual learners to their weak- 
nesses . 



Beery, Judith Williams. **Matchlng of Auditory and Visual Stimuli by Aver- 
age and Retarded Readers,** Child Development , 38 (September 1967) 827-33. 

Fifteen children of normal intelligence with specific reading dis- 
ability and an equal number of controls matched for IQ, sex, and age were 
compared with respect to their performance on three tasks? Birch and 
Balmont’s test of auditory-visual integration, a longer version of the 
same test, and a third test which employed the same configurations but 
which interchanged the stimulus and response modalities of the original 
task. The performance of the dyslexic children was inferior to that of 
their controls on all three tasks. No differences could be demonstrated 
in the ability of these tasks to discriminate between the two groups. The 
findings are discussed in the light of other research dealing with audi- 
tory-visual integration and appear to be consistent with the results of 
the other Investigators. References are included . 



Busby, Walter A, and Hurd, Donald E. ’^Relationships of Auditory and 
Visual Reaction Times to Reading Achievement.’* Perceptual and Motor 
Skills , 27 (October 1968) 447-50* “ 

Investigation of reaction time as it related to reading used a ran- 
dom sample of pupils from grades 2, 4, and 6, Reaction stimuli were a 
red light, a green light, a high tone of 1,200 cps, and a low tone of 
400 cps, embedded in a aeries. Response was by lifing a finger from a 
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key. Each subject had 198 trials. Shifting reaction time was not inde- 
pendent of reaction time in either auditory or visual channels. Auditory- 
visual reaction time was not significantly related to Intelligence or 
reading achievement as measured by the vocabulary or comprehension sec- 
tions of the California Achievement Tests, Auditory-visual reaction time 
decreased with age but was unrelated to sexj race, or socioeconomic status. 
References are Included. 



Chang, Thomas M. C. and Chang, Vivian A. C. "Relation of Visual Motor 
Skills and Reading Achievement in Primary-Grade Pupils of Superior Abil- 
ity," Perce£ti^ and Mo^r Skil^, 24 (February 1967) 51-53. 

The relationship of reading achievement to visual-motor development 
among superior and gifted primary pupils was studied. Subjects were sec- 
ond and third graders in Hawaii, Bender-Gestalt, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, and reading achievement data were examined for grade 
levels and Identification of Low and High Bender-Gas talt subgroups. At 
grade 2 level, the subgroups with superior visual-motor skills were also 
superior to the average subgroups in reading. Correlations were signifi- 
cant between Bender Gestalt and IQ, At grade 3 no significant differences 
occurred for reading, nor were there significant differences between 
Bender-Gestalt, intelligence, and achievement. Findings indicate a posi- 
tive and significant relationship between visual-motor development and^ 
reading achievement for younger superior and gifted children. F r pupils 
13 months older, both Low and High Bender-Gestalt groups earned compar- 
able achievement scores, A similar, but longitudinal study of superior 
and gifted pupils is suggested for more precise identification of associa- 
tive abilities which facilitate reading development. References are listed. 



lames, Thomas H. "Visual Handicaps to Reading," Journal of Education , 

141 (February 1959) 3-35. 

A study concerning the comparative eye condition of students who fail 
in reading with that of unselected groups of children is summarized. The 
cases were drawn from those seen by the author at the Harvard Psycho- 
educational Clinic, Boston University Educational Clinic, various school 
surveys made by him, and from private cases. The number involved is 
3,500, of which half are reading failures and half are unselected school 
children. Both groups ranged in age from 5 through 17 years of age, with 
median IQs of 102 and 109 respectively. The report is divided into five 
sectionsi an introduction on the physiology of reading, a discussion of 
eye handicaps to reading, a summary of a comparative study of eye condi- 
tions among reading failures and unselected pupils, a section on classroom 
help for the child with eye difficulties, and a description of the Eames 
Eye Screening Test. Each section except the one on classroom aids has a 
bibliography in the form of footnotes, additional listings, or both. A 
list of textbooks suitable for use with the blind or partially seeing child 
is given with the discussion of this problem. 
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EameSj Thomas H. ”The Effect of Anisometropia on Reading Achievement,** 
iknerican Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of Op tome * 
try ^ 41 (Decetnbar 1964) 700-02. 

The purpose of this study was to find what differences in reading 
achievement, if any, existed between two groups and what improvement in 
reading scores might result from correction of refractive defects, follow- 
ed by continued instruction in the pupil *s regular classes# The achieve- 
ment of 50 pupils, all unselected as regards failure or nonfailure in 
reading, but divided into control and experimental groups of 25 each, the 
controls having equal refractive conditions in each eye and the experi- 
mental s having anisometropia, is compared. Eye examinations and a series 
of tests, including two forms of the Gates Silent Reading, were given# 
Results of the Kuhlman-Anderaon Intelligence Quotients test administered 
at an earlier date were used# That anisometropia is a more important con- 
tributing factor In reading retardation than equal refractive conditions 
in each eye, regardless of type, is suggested by the findings. A thor- 
ough listing of procedure and data are listed and charted. 



Erickson, Richard C, **Visual-Hap tic Aptitude: Effect on Student Achieve- 

ment in Reading,** Journal of Learning Disabilities , 2 (May 1969) 256-60. 

The reading achievement of 325 seventh-grade boys who were enrolled 
in four junior high schools in a large city system and classified pri- 
marily as visual, Indeterminates , and haptic (kinaes the tic or tactile) 
perceivers was investigated# The Successive Perception I test, a motion 
picture test, required viewing of the parts of a figure to determine if 
the parts were Integrated as a whole. Subjects who correctly identified 
20 or more of the 35 patterns in the Successive Perception I test were 
considered visual | 15 to 18, indeterminates, and 13 or below as haptic. 
Analysis of variance revealed that on the reading part of the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills the visual group was significantly (#01) supei'^ior to the 
other two groups# Furthermore, the Indeterminates were superior to the 
haptics. Tables and references are included# 



Flax, Nathan. *'The Clinical Significance of Dominance,** American Journal 
of Optometry and Archives of American Journal of Optometry ^ 43 (September 
1966) 566-81. 

Fifty- eight studies dealing with dominance as a factor in reading 
ratardation, especially visual dominance as it relates to reading dis- 
ability, are surveyed. The lack of agreement concerning the nature of 
severe reading disability as well as the relationship of visual dominance 
to reading has produced conflicting studies. To illustrate the lack of 
agreement concerning the nature of severe reading disability, one report 
lists 16 synonyms for developmental dyslexia, each representing a differ- 
ent description and theoretical basis# This particular report concluded 
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that while cerebral functional asymmetry relates to apasia, the relation- 
ship of cerebral dominance to learning to read ±s^ at this timGj specula- 
tive. Eye dominance factors which involve an eye in terms of sighting, 
controlling or predominance, do not relate at all to reading disability* 
Visual field dominance may be more promising, but the complexity of Inter- 
hemispheric connections makes the possibility of finding Basily identifi- 
able rela tioTiships remote. Other aspects of visual function, apart from 
dominance, are more likely to be helpful in understanding the reversal and 
perceptual problems of retarded readers. A bibliography is included. 



Ford, Marguerite P. "Auditory-Visual and Tactual-Visual Integration in 
Relation to Reading Ability," Perceptual and Mo tor Ski 1 1 s > 24 (June 1967) 
831-41. 

The relationship of auditory— visual integration and tactual— visual 
integration to intelligence and reading achievement was studied in a 
sample of 121 white fourth-grade boys in Bloomfield, New Jersey. The 
tactual-visual integration test required subjects to explore tactually 
raised geometric forms x* 7 hich were out of sight. Four visual geometric 
forms were then exposed successively, and subjects were required to 
choose the form which matched the one felt. In the auditory-visual in- 
tegration test, subjects were presented a rhythmic auditory pattern tapped 
out by the experimenter and were required to identify a visual dot pat- 
tarn which matched it. In addition, two sub tests of the Gates-McKil lop 
Diagnostic Test were administered to all subj acts-- the Oral Reading and 
Words, Untimed Presentation. The tactual-visual test performance was ^ 
analyzed in terms of speed, thoroughness of tactual exploration, consist- 
ency in the use of one or both hands, position choices (response set), 
and methods used to solve the task. The auditory-visual test performance 
was analyzed in terms of position choices and methods used to solve the 
task. The present study indicated no relationship between the two inter- 
sensory tasks. References and tables are included. 



Fuller, Gerald B. and Ende, Russell. *’The Effectiveness of Visual Percep- 
tion, Intelligence and Reading Understanding in Predicting Reading Achieve 
ment in Junior High School Children," The Journal of^ Educational Research , 
60 (February 1967) 280^82, 

A study was conducted to correlate reading achievement with visual 
perception, intelligence, and reading for understanding for 347 junior 
high school students from a high socioeconomic area. Formal tests for 
perception, mental ability, and reading comprehension were basic to the 
computation of correlation coefficients between achievement and the three 
variables* A significance beyond .01 was obtained for each variable. On 
an analysis of multiple regression and correlation, the combination of the 
factors was more powerful as predictors than any one variable. The testa 
were considered valuable for initial screening for reading disability at 
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this level* It was found that 76 percent of reading achievement was attrib- 
utable to the relation of reading achievement to the three factors studied* 
References are included. 



Giebink, John W* and Goodsell, Linda L. "Reading Ability and Associative 
Learning for Children with a Visuomotor Deficit," American Educational 
Research Journal , 5 (May 1968) 412-20. " 

A task involving learning an auditory response to a visual stimulus 
was presented to 72 primary-grade children with visuomotor deficits, as 
indicated by the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, to test the following 
hypotheses; (1) there will be no differences in the number of trials to 
learn geometrxc forms and simplified Japanese characters when the com- 
plexity of the stimuli is equated, (2) good readers will learn lists of 
paired associates with fewer trials than poor readers, and (3) there will 
be no differential relationship between type of paired associate learning 
task and reading ability. The subjects were classified as "good" or 
poor" readers according to the classroom mean on reading tests. A 
2x2x3 analysis of variance was performed on task, grade level, and read^ 
ing ability* The results did not confirm the first hypothesis; geometric 
forms as a stimulus were more difficult than simplified Japanese charac- 
ters, but the second and third hypotheses were supported* It was suggested 
that associative ability may assist a child in compensating for a percep- 
tual deficit in learning to read and that it may be an indicator of read- 
ing readiness or a diagnostic test for reading problems* References are 
included. 



Graber, Sidney Walter* A S tudy of Inter - Sensory Integratio n and Related 
Skills, and Their Relationship to Reading Achl evemen t . 149 p*"^^d.D., 

Wayne State University, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 4, 1143-A. 
Order No. 68-9963, microfilm $3.00, xerography $7*00 from University Mi- 
crofilms • 

The original Birch-Belmont study of auditory-visual Integration was 
replicated. Other variables such as temporal-spatial translation, iimne- 
diate memory span, and directionality were probed to detemiine the effect 
of these on certain cognitive and perceptual tasks involved in reading. 

The subjects ranged in ages from 9 years, 3 months to 11 years, 2 months 
and in reading ability from 2 or more years below grade level to 4 years 
above grade levels They were divided into groups according to their read- 
ing levels. While the experiment was interpreted as substantiating Birch 
and his associates* findings regarding intersensory integration, the pri- 
macy attributed to this particular factor in the earlier study was placed 
in a questionable position. Other variables seemed to be present in the 
tasks. Some subjects were considerably handicapped in the equivalent tasks 
of the study by "directionality" errors. Irranediate memory could not be 
eliminated as a factor from any of the tasks* Tlie data also supported the 
view that temporal-spatial translation was not significant for performance. 
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Gruber, Ellis* "Reading Ability, Binocular Coordination and the Ophthal-- 
mograph," Archives of Oph tha Imp 1 o gy ^ 67 (March 1962) 280-88* 

Findings of a study of reading ability, binocular coordination, and 
the ophthalmograph are presented* Fifty patients, taken at random in a 
private practice, with ages ranging from 10 to 68, were studied. An 
orthoptic analysis was performed on each patient. The reading ability 
of each was studied by means of analyzing the graph produced by photo- 
graphing their eye movements during reading with the ophthalmograph. 

The instrument, graph, and methods of calculating the reading data are 
described. The study failed to show a correlation between reading ability 
and binocular coordination* The graph was unreliable in showing muscle 
imbalance and lack of fuslonal ability. Tables, figures, and references 
are included. 



Hartung, Joseph Edward. Visual Per cep tual Skills, Reading A bility and 
the Young Deaf Child . 82 p. (Ph.D., Washington University, L968) Dis - 
sertation Abstracts , 29, No. 12, 4184-A. Order No. 69-8998, microfilm 
$3*00, xerography $4*40 from University Microfilms. 

The reading deficiency of deaf children was investigated to ascer- 
tain whether either knowledge of code or normal visual perception skills 
could be the underlying cause. To study these, a tachistoscopic- type 
presentation of verbal and nonverbal, pronounceable and unpronounceable 
English trigrams and Greek trigrams was made, A group of 30 children 
with normal hearing acted as control for the group of 30 orally trained 
deaf children. The age range In both groups was from 7 years 5 months 
to 9 years* There was no difference in the scores of either group with 
regard to the correct identification of the Greek trigramis, which indi- 
cates similar perceptional ability in both deaf children and children 
with normal hearing. However, the children with normal hearing scored 
considerable higher in reproducing English trigrams than did the deaf 
children, which indicates that children with normal hearing do better 
when the recall of alphabetic material or code is required. 



Huelsman, Charles B. "Some Recent Research on Visual Problems in Reading," 
American Journal of Qp tome try and Archives of American Academy of Op tome- 
try , 35 (November 1958) 559-62. 

Nine research studies on visual problems in reading published sine 
1950 are organized and examined. The studies relate to outline form per- 
ception, to the use of the tachls toscope, and to general visual achievement 
By bringing these studies into focus, contrasts and con roversies apparent 
among recently published research are revealed. References are Listed. 





Hurd, Donald E* A 5 tu dy of the ReLa tionship Be twean Reading Achievement 
and Sense Modal 1 ty Shi f ting ^ 25 p* ( 068688-01 12 , 1967 ) microfiche 

$ 0 . 65 , hard copy $ 3.29 from EDRS. 

A study was conducted to determine the relationship between visual 
and auditory singular modal re^sponses and modal shifting behavior to read- 
ing achievement with control for such variables as intelligence, nge, sex, 
and socioeconomic status. Subjects were 120 second, fourth, and sixth 
graders from Peoria, Illinois, public elementary schools. Measures of 
the following variables were obtained for each student; auditory and 
visual reaction times, visual-auditory shifting and singular modal audi- 
tory and visual response, intelligence, socioeconomic status, and reading 
achievement. Correlations and t tests were used to analyze the data. 

Modal shifting was independent of socioeconomic status- Random relation- 
ships existed between sense modality shifting and reading achievement. 
Differences were not found between reaction times to the singular visual 
and auditory channels and the shifting between the two channels of communi- 
cation, References and tables are included - 



Kahn, Dale and Blrcn, Herbert G. "Development of Auditory-Visual Integra- 
tion and Reading Achievement," Percep tual and Mo tor Skills , 27 (October 
1968) 459-68. 

The intex^relationships among auditory-visual integrative competence, 

IQ, and types of reading task were studied in 350 boys from grades 2 through 
6 (70 at each grade level). Visual and auditory discrimination skills, 
auditory rote memory, and the application of verbal labels to physical 
stimuli were examined as possible mediators of the relation of auditory- 
visual Integration to reading. The test previously used by Birch and 
Belmont was used and extended by adding 10 new Items, Reading was meas- 
ured by the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and the Lor ge- Thorndike In- 
telligence Test provided verbal and nonverbal IQ scores. Coefficients of 
corraiatlon of the integrative test with both vocabulary and comprehension 
were positive and significant at all grade levels, most being in the range 
from ,42 to .57. From the 350 sub j ec ts , the 10 scoring highes t and 10 
scoring lowest on the integrative test in each grade were given the same 
test individually 4 days later. Most subjects made no errors or very few. 
Little difference was found between high and low scores suggesting that 
the problem was not in either modality but in the integrative ability. 

Also, iirffnediate memory span correlated insignificantly with the integra- 
tive scores. Tables and references are given. 



KatE, Phyllis A, and Deutseh, Martin. "Modality of Stimulus Presentation 
in Serial Learning for Retarded and Normal Readers Percep tual and Motor 
Skills , 19 (October 1964) 623-33, 

The relation of auditory and visual learning efficiency to age and 
reading level was studied. Forty-eight Negro males in first, third, and 
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fifth grade in New York City were classified according to reading ability, 
Reading ability was ascertained by administration of the Gates Advanced 
Primary Reading Tgst (grades 3 and 5) and the Reading Prognosis Test of 
the Institute for Developmental Studies (grade 1), The upper and lower 
30 percent of the frequency distribution comprised the normal and re- 
tarded reader sample. Three serial learning tasks consisting of eight 
items each were presented to the learners auditory^ visual ^ and a com- 
bination. The visual presentation consisted of drawings. The learning 
tasks were presented individually | time was controlled, A mixed analysis 
of variance was used to analyze the data. Good readers remembered more 
items. The memory for auditory stimulus was the poorest for all subjects. 
Older children performed more efficiently, and retarded readers Learned 
more slowly than good readers. Poor readers had difficulty with auditory 
stimuli. References are included. 



Kingston, Albert J. , Ed. "Research for the Classroom: Visual Deficiencies 

and Reading Disabilities," by Carl L, Rosen, Journal of Readlia gs 9 (Octo- 
ber 1965) 57-61, 

The role of visual sensory deficiencies in the causation of reading 
disability is discussed. Previous and current research studies dealing 
with four specific visual problems which have been found to be negatively 
related to successful reading achievement are listed.. The four problems 
are; farsightedness, astigmatism, binocular incoordinations, and fusional 
difficulties. Pour primary responsibilities of the school concerning 
visual problems as applicable to the classroom teacher are cited: (1) the 

detection of visual probleniS| (2) the referral of tlus child to those pro- 
fessionally qualified^ (3) the adjustaienta of Instruction technlqtie, 
methods and expectations based upon the nature and severity of the visual 
problem! and (4) leadership and participation in research, A bibliography 
is included. 



Lawson, Lawrence J,, Jr, "Ophthalmological Factors in Learning Disabil- 
ities," Progress in Learning Disabilities , H, R. Myklebust, Ed,, Lihapter 
7, 147-81. (New Yorks Grune” and Stratton, 1968.) 

Following an extensive review of the research on visual factors and 
reading or learning disabilities, study of the relatio'.tishxps between ocu- 
lar conditions and learning disabilities was reported. Eighty- two chil- 
dren with learning disabilities but of average or above-average mental 
ability were examined. Thirty- eight (46 percent) were found to have ab- 
normalities of vision. The two groups (vision problems or no vision 
problems) were compared by various computer analyses on 19 behavioral 
variables* The latter included total, partial, and subtest scores on 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, a social quotient, four of 
the Detroit Designs tests, oral and silent reading measures, and the Heath 
Rails, The F ratio revealed a significant difference only for level of 
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comprehetision and the Heath Rails, With multiple discriminant analysis, 
the greatest difference appeared in the Heath Rails. Other vectors of 
difference, in order, were Block Design, Picture Completion, Picture 
Arrangement, Visual Span for Objects, Goodenough IQ, Detroit Designs, and 
Paragraph Meaning, Factor analyses of the data for the two groups re- 
vealed five factors. Factor 1 indicated that intellectual abilities 
predominate irrespective of the status of the visual apparatus. Factor 
2 consisted essentially of verbal functions. Factors 3, 4, and 5 were 
less specific and more difficult to categorise. The aggregate of find- 
ings led to the conclusion that ophthalmological information is highly 
relevant to learning disabilities. Tables and references are given. 



i-eton, Donald A, "Visual-Motor Capacities and Ocular Efficiency in Read- 
ing," PercepLual and Motor Skills , 15 (October 1962) 407-32, 

This study attempts to evaluate psychometric tests of visual-motor 
capacities and to develop clinical procedures for electrical recording 
of ocular-motor patterns. Prefacing the study is a review c£ literature 
in the areas of ocular-motor coordination, sex differences in reading 
disability, and visual perception and discrimination. Twenty-one sub- 
jects for the study were selected from the intermediate grades of three 
elementary schools in California, TOlrteen boys in the experimental 
group were selected from remedial classes, and the eight boys in the con- 
trol group were chosen from regular classes. Aside from the usual group 
tests, background and developmental information was obtained and a psycho- 
metric battery of six tests was used. Visual screening was included and 
electro-oculogram recordings were made for three series of tracings. 
Measurement of results are graphically depicted through a series of graphs 
tables, and descriptive observations. An annotated bibliography Is in- 
cluded. (74 references) 



Muehl, Siegmar and King, Ethel M, "Recent Research In Visual Discrimina- 
tions Significance for Beginning Reading," Vistas in Reading ^ J. Allan 
Figurel, Ed, International Reading Association Conference Proceedings- 
11, Part 1 (1966) 434-39. 

Fifteen recent research studies concerning visual discrimination are 
included, and their implications for beginning reading instruction are 
presented*^ Results are cited in the areas of transfer of discrimination 
learning, identification of significant discrimination cues, effectiveness 
of simultaneous or successive material presentation in matching tasks, 
success of cue combinations for sight reading, and relationships between 
le tter^naming ability and reading success. Teaching recoinmenda tions based 
upon the research are presented as follows; (1) All visual discrimina- 
tion training should be with word and letter stimuli, (2) The simultane- 
ous matching format which exists In most prereading books is adequate, 

(3) earliest visual discrimination exercises should use letter stimuli. 



(4) Just prior to beginning reading Instruction, visual discrimination 
exercises should combine sound and meaning with visual word form* (5) At 
the beginning of a reading lesson, students should have practice in dis- 
criminating among new vocabulary, ( 6 ) And additional cues such as pictures 
and student pronunciation should be given with new, similar vocabulary words* 
Further research is recuimnended* References and charts are included* 



Nolan, Carson Y, and Ashcroft, Samuel C. "The Visually Handicapped," 
Review of Educational Research, 39 (February 1969) 52*70# 

A general review of research material related to the education of 
the visually handicapped includes material on tactile reading# The re- 
search review begins with a consideration of the research sources and 
of general aspects of education for the visually deprived. Other perti- 
nent subject areas reviewed Include studies of partially seeing children, 
abstract functioning and concept development, and a section on techno logi 
cal research in reading materials# A bibliography is included# 



Olson, Arthur V, "School Achievement, Reading Ability, and Specific 
Visual Perception Skills in the Third Grade," The Reading Teache r, 19 
(April 1966) 490-92. 

The relationship between school achievement, reading ability, and 
six visual perceptual abilities as measured by the Frostig Development 
Teat of Visual Perception was investigated. One hundred and twenty-one 
third graders, 64 boys and 57 girls, were administered the California 
Achievement Test (CAT), the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
1963 revisions. Hearing Sounds in Words Test (Primary), and the Visual 
Memory of Words Test (Primary) from the Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif- 
ficulty. Eye-motor coordination, figure-ground, position in space, and 
spatial relations were not significantly related to any of the subtests 
on the California Achievement Test* There was a negative correlation be- 
tween all variables and chronological age# Correlation between the IQ 
and other variables was highest with the total score on the Frostig, *665 
arithmetic reasoning on the GAT, .60| and synthesizing sounds, .59. Con- 
clusions are listed. 



Park, George E. "OphthaLnolvogical Aspects of Learning Disabilities," 
Journal of Learning Disabilities , 2 (April 1969) 189-98# 

Research dealing with vision and reading was reviewed, and results 
based on the Eleetroencepholograph (EEG) for 100 dyslexic children were 
reported. Abnormal El.^^’s were found in 36 percent. Comparison of that 
group with the group with normal EEG^s revealed some differences which 
were listed. The author concluded that the EEG constitutes a significant 
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technique for the study of dyslexic children^ and the results may be re- 
lated to visual data. References are included. 



Peterson, Raymond P. **Patterns of Eye Movements in Rapid Symbol Identi- 
fication and Their Relation to Reading Achievement," Perceptual and Mo tor 
Skills , 28 (February 1969) 307-10. 

The eya-movement patterns of 45 third graders to tachistoscopically 
projected digit and letter patterns were analyzed. Reading scores for 
students from two schools were related to six eye-movement patterns. 

Twenty slides of digits and letters arranged vertically^ horizontally, 
and obliquely were presented tachistoscopically for one-half second. Sub- 
sequently the relationships to reading, measured by the New York State 
Elementary Schools Reading Test, were analyzed. The basic patterns were 
horizontal, lef t- to-rigt t- horizontal, lef t- to-right j dropping to a lower 
llnei up obliquely, lef t- to-rlght; down obliquely, lef t- to-right| down 
obliquely, right- to- lef t* and Irregular, with shifting patterns. The 
largest proportion of subjects from each school fell into the last cate- 
gory. Scores on comprehension and word-meaning tests did not distinguish 
the groups, and some reversals of trends ware found for the two schools* 
References are included. 



Popp, Helen M. "The Measurement and Training of Visual Discrimination 
Skills Prior to Reading Instruction," Journal of Experimental Education , 

35 (Spring 1967) 15-26. 

The effects of teat-specific discrimination training are discussed. 

One hundred and twenty-seven beginning first graders were pretested for 
visual discrimination of bigrams and trigrams. Selected pupils were as- 
signed either to the experimental group which received test-specific dis- 
crimination training or to the control group which received nontest-specific 
discrimination training. Pretest and post- test scores for individuals and 
for the two groups were compared. Results indicated that all subjects in 
the experimental group performed satisfactorily on items for which they had 
been specifically trained. A statistically significant difference was 
foun^ between the performance of the experimental and control groups. 
Training was successful with individuals as well as with groups. It was 
concluded that if the specific behavior desired is carefully analyzed, 
tests can be devised to determine whether or not that behavior is in a 
Student'S repertoire^ practicable and effective training programs can be 
constructed for those who need them. Specific revisions and reconstruc- 
tions for the program used in this study are suggested. References are 
listed. 



Rengstorff, Roy H. **The Types and Incidence of Hand-eye Preference and Its 
Relationship with Certain Reading Abilities," American Journal of Optometry 
and Archives of the Anerican Academy of Optometry , 44 (April 1967) 233-38. 



A study was conducted to investigate the incidence of different 
types of hand-eye preference and to detexmine what relationship existed 
between types of preference and reading speed and comprehension. Sub- 
jects (5j546) from six population samples were tested for hand-eye pre- 
ference, The samples were drawn from clinic patients. Army officers, 
cadets, military recruits, and clinic files. The most coiranon type of 
hand-eye preference was right hand/right eye • The most common type 

of mixed preference was right hand/left eye (29%). Unilateral preference 
consisted of 66.47o of the total sample. Two experiments were conducted 
which were related to the second purpose of the study. In the first, 78 
Army officers were administered the Cooperative English Test. Subjects 
with unilateral preference had higher mean scores on the test. Clinic 
patients served as subjects in the second experiment. They were asked 
to describe their reading ability as slow, fast, or average. The per^ 
centage describing their reading as average was the same for both the uni-^ 
lateral and mixed preference groups. A discussion of results is in- 

cluded. 



Robinson, Helen M, "Diagnosis and Treatment of Poor Readers with Vision 
Problems," Clinical Studies in Reading II . Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No.” 77, Chapter 1, 9-28 (Chicago s University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), 

Examples are given of the types of visual problems encountered, the 
visual screening teats used, the procedures for referral, and the teach- 
ing adaptations which have been tried at the University of Chicago’s Read- 
ing Clinic. Two detailed case studies of boys with at least normal in- 
telligence but with visual and reading problems are described, and the 
high incidence of visual problems among poor readers is noted. Emphasis 
is placed on the need for maximum communication and cooperation between 
the remedial reading teacher and the eye specialist. Using books and 
tests with clear and large type, having the students read with one ey^j 
introducing reinforcing games and activities, and utilizing film strips 
are suggested methods for adapting reading instruction to children with 
reading and visual problems. Questions are raised concerning the possi- 
ble general relationships between visual efficiency and reading progreas| 
the reliability, validity, and completeness of existing visual screening 
tests I and the behavioral items that best predict vision problems. Fur- 
ther research in these areas is recommended. 



Robinson, Helen M. "Visual Efficiency and Reading Status in the Elemen- 
tary School," Clin i cal Studies in Reading III , Helen M* Robinson and Helen 
K. Smith, Eds. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 97, 49-65. (Chica- 
go; Unlversi -y of Chicago Press, 1968.) 

The Primary Mental Abilities Test and three reading achievement tests 
were administered to 820 pupils, almost equally distributed among the first 





gigjit grades. Atout 990 coef f icleiits of intercorirelatxoii and a factor 
gxialysis were calculated for eacli grade. Erght factors found at eacli 
grade level included a reading factor and vision factors which failed to 
load significantly on the reading factor. Therefore, no patterns or con- 
stellations of vision factors could be related to reading. Further exaiii- 
ination of the data conipared the mean visual scores of 6.3 good with 60 
poor readers. Poor readers were characterized by greater amounts of 
hyperopia and binocular incoordination. Both test— retest validity and 
reliability, compared to refraction, were reported for each battery of 
tests. Tables are included. 



Rosenbloom, Alfred A., Jr. "The Relationship Between Aniseikonia and 
Achievement In Reading," Clinical Studies in Reading III , Helen M. 

Robinson and Helen K. Smith, Eds. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
97, 109-16, (Chicago, Illinois; University of Chicago Press, 1968.) 

An extensive visual examination of 40 retarded readers and a matched 
group of average readers was carried out. Both the critical ratio and 
chi square revealed no significant differences in the proportion of pupils 
in each group exhibiting 1,00 percent or more of aniseikonia. However, 
both groups exhibited unexpectedly large proportions of clinically signi- 
ficant amounts of aniseikonia; experimental, 25 percent and control, 17.5 
percent. Further examination revealed suppression of one eye on either 
the Spache Binocular Reading Test of the Hand-Eye Coordination Tests. 

The author concluded that the suppression may have been a compensation 
for aniseikonia. Tables are Included. 



Shea, Carol Ann. "Visual Discrimination of Words and Reading Readiness," 
The Reading Teacher , 21 (January 1968) 361-67. 

A test of visual discrimination was developed with 13^ kindergarten 
children and tested against the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Tests, 

Form R, and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test to see which would pro- 
vide the best estimate of reading readiness and the best prediction of 
reading achievement In grade 1. The tests were then given to 76 first- 
grade children, and results were analyzed using frequency distributions 
of scores and Chi square computation for the lowest quartile. Intercor- 
relations of scores on the various tests showed the combination of Lorge- 
Thorndike and Visual Discrimination Test to be a better estimate of readi 
ness than any oth^?T combination. It was concluded that these findings 
support the theory that visual discrimination ability is a necessary 
prerequisite to first-grade reading achievement with the sight method of 
instruction. References are included. 
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Shearron, Gilbert F* "Color Deficiency and Reading Achievement in Primary 
School Boys," The Reading Teacher t 22 (March 1969) 310-12, 577. 

The reading scores, measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
of boys classified as mild, medium, and strong in color deficiency were 
compared. Subjects, in the primary grades, were secured y screening 
with the American Optical Company *5 Hardy, Rand, and Ritter Pseudo- 
isochromatic Plates. It was found that 5.67 percent of boys and .32 per- 
cent of girls were color deficient. The percentage of color deficient 
Negro boys was 3.12 compared to 6.83 percent of white boys who were 
color deficient. When the white color- deficient boys were compared with 
controls, no significant differences in reading achievement were found. 
Likewise, no significant differences were found In reading achievement 
among the mild, medium, and strong color-deficient groups. It was con- 
cluded that there was no significant relationship between color deficiency 
and reading achievement. References are included. 



Silvaroli, Nicholas J. and Wheelock, Warren H, "An Investigation of Audi- 
tory Discrimination Training for Beginning Readers," The Reading Teacher , 

20 (December 1966) 247-51. 

The eKtent to which children acquired the auditory signs for their 
language signals and whether these children needed auditory diacrimination 
training were studied. Three low socioeconomic level schools were selected 
to participate. All children attending morning kindergartens were admin- 
istered the auditory discrimination subtests of the Harrison-Stroud Pi.ead- 
ing Readiness Test and the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, These 
t€‘Sta were also used as a post-teat measure. Sixty randomly selected 
children were placed In each an experimental and control group. 'Fhe ex- 
perimental group was subdivided into two groups. The experimental groups 
had 15 minutes par day of auditory discrimination training for 5 weeks. 
Analysis of variance was used to analyze the data. Significant gains were 
made by the experimental group on post- test scores as measured by the Wep- 
man Test. The Harrison-Stroud test indicated inconsistent results. From 
the results of the study it was concluded that the group testa were not 
appropriate for 6-year-old children in lower socioeconomic groups. Refer- 
ences are included. 



Solan, Harold ‘A, "Visual Processing Training with the Tachis toscopes A 
Rationale and Grade One Norms," Journal of Learning Disabilities, 2 (Jan- 
uary 1969) 30-37. 

This investigation was carried out to establish a set of expected 
tachis toscopic responses which would Identify children in grades 1, 2, 
and 3 v^ftiose visual sensory maturation was lagging. A percentile scale 
was constructed on the performance of 250 children whose average age was 
6 years, 5 months. Three digits were exposed tachistoacopically to first 
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graders at speeds of .1 seconds and ,01 seconds to determine means and 
percentile norms. Mean scores of 21 at ,1 seconds and 19.4 at ,01 sec- 
onds were found. Coefficients of correlation between number of correct 
digits and reading scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were .50 
at ,1 exposure and ,43 at ,01 eKposure- 



Spache, George D, and Tillman, Chester E, Comparison of the Visual 

Profiles of Retarded and Non-Retarded Readers," Journal of Developmental 
Reading , 5 (Winter 1962) 101-09, 

A comparison of the visual profiles of retarded and nonretarded 
readers was made. One hundred fourteen cases from the University of 
Florida Reading Laboratory Clinic were randomly selected from those class! 
fled retarded in reading. One hundred one were randomly selected from 
those classified as "nonretarded" for the study. Readers in grades 1 to 
3 were classified as retarded when they scored at a level 1 year below 
their school grade placement, while readers in the fourth grade and above 
were retarded if they scored 2 years below their school grade placement. 
Intellectual variables were controlled by basing classification on mental 
age. Conclusions supported the general idea that defects resulting in 
fusion difficulties are strongly related to reading difficulty. The re- 
tarded readers were poorer in left-eye acuity, showed marked differences 
in acuity of the separate eyes and failed the test of binocular acuity in 
significant numbers. Table and references are included. 



Starnes, David R, "Visual Abilities vs. Reading Abilities," Journal of 
the American Op tome trie Association , 40 (June 1969) 596-600# 

Op tome trie examination techniques were applied to third- grade pupils, 
and an F ratio was obtained for the differences between means o: good and 

poor readers in this pilot study. The relationships between visual abili- 
ties or visual perception and reading ability among good and poor readers 
were examined. The 18 third- grade students were divided into groups of 
eight good readers and 10 poor readers and were tested with a group of 
visual abilities tests and with several visual-perceptual-motor tests. No 
significant differences between mean scores of the two groups on tests of 
visual acuity or phorlas were found. Good readers tended to be near- 
sighted and poor readers farsighted. Significant differences, favoring 
the good readers, were found on the perceptual abilities tests. However, 
no relationship was found between any single visual ability and any single 
perceptual ability. References are Included. 



Waldstreicher, Joel S. "Eye-Movement Photography — An Effective Diagnostic 
Aid," Optical Journal and Review of Optometry, 103 (December i, 1966) 23- 
27. ■ 
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The Opthaimograph or Reading Eye Camera produces a binocular reading 
graph of eye movements as the subject reads before it and beads of light 
reflected from the camera are photographed on moving film. Fixations, 
interfixation movements, return sweeps, regressions, and duration of fixa- 
tions are all recorded. Other diagnostic information revealed on the 
reading graph Includes all the changes in performance made to compensate 
for inadequate visual function, such as Inadequate binocular coordination, 
under- and over-convergence, or prolonged fixations indicating acuity prob 
lems such as latent hyperopia or astigmatism. The instrument provides a 
thorough diagnostic tool both for private practitioners and for institu- 
tions such as reading clinics and remedial education centers. 



Warner, Dolores. "Lingual Deviation, Visual Perception, and Reading 
Achievement," Reading H orizons , 9 (Fall 1968) 7-18^ 

The relationship of nine variables to reading achievement was invest! 
gated at grades 3 and 4. The subjects were of Caucasian, Mexican-Amencan 
Negro, and Oriental ethnic groups with median IQ’s of 130.6. Through a 
structured interview, lingual deviation was observed in grammar, vocabu- 
lary, or pronunciation. Visual perception required identification and re- 
production of alphabetic sequences and those with one letter out of order 
in three-, six-, and nine-letter combinations. Emotional reaction was 
determined on a nine-point scale dealing with degree of participation as 
a subject. Socioeconomic status was based on parental occupation and 
residence, Reading achievement was determined by scores on the California 
Achievement Test. No significant difference In reading achievement was 
found among ethnic 'roups when intelligence was held constant. Likewise, 
no significant differences among ethnic groups were found in socioeconomic 
level, sex, age, and emotional reaction to the Interview, Significant 
differences were found in lingual deviation, especially in pronunciation 
of vowels and In visual perception. Tables and references are Included. 



Wheelock, Warren H, "An Investigation of Visual Discrimination Training 
for Beginning Readers," Perception and Reading , Helen K, Smith, Ed. In- 
ternational Reading Assoclacion Conference Proceedings, 12, Part 4 (1967) 
101-05. 

The effect of training in recognition and discrimination of capital 
letters on visual discrimination was investigated. Visual discrlmiiiation 
subtests 1, 2, and 4 of the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test were admin- 
istered before and after instruction, as was the Letter-Form- Training 
Criterion Test constructed by the investigator. Forty-five kindergarten 
children (experimental group) were instructed 15 minutes each school day 
for 1 month with strip film exposures of the letters. The control group, 
also composed of 45 kindergarten children, from extremes of socioeconomic 
levels, received no training. Analysis of covariance revealed that the 
experimental group made significant gains on the Lee-Clark tests, compared 
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to controls, and that the greatest gains were made by the Lower socioeco" 
nomic group. Significant gains were also made in the Letter-Form test. 
References are Included. 



Wheelock, Warren H. and Silvaroli, Nicholas J. "An Inyes tigation of Vis- 
ual Discrimination Training for Beginning Readers," Journal of Typographic 
Research, 1 (April 1967) 147-56* 

Visual discrimination ability was studied. Ninety kindergarten stu- 
dents in three schools were randomly selected for one experimental group 
and one control group of 45 students each# Both high and low socioeconom- 
ic extremes were Identified within each group. The experimental group was 
given training 75 minutes weekly for 1 month in instant recognition of cap- 
ital letter forms, without naming or sounding the letters. A filmstrip 
series was developed in 5 lessons to give practice in distinguishing 16 
latter forms. Letter pairs that were the same were marked with a square 
in the following frame so that self-checking came Irmnediately after each 
response. The teacher also analyzed differences between letters for the 
students. A tachls toscopic device was used when flashing was required. 

The Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, subtests one, two, and four, and 
the author-developed Letter-Form-Training Criterion Test were given as 
pretests and post- tests. Analysis of covariance showed a significant dif- 
ference (.01 level of confidence) for the experlmeiital group subjects who 
received training in letter form. Learning to make the required letter- 
recognition response did enhance visual discrimination ability. The atten- 
tion-concentration learning by the experimental group was mentioned as a 
limiting factor of this study. Children from the upper socioeconomic 
group scored beat in pretesting, while children in the lower socioeconomic 
strata benefited most from the training classes. Tables and footnote ref- 
erences are included. 



Wilson, P. R. and Lane, H. L. Hue Labeling and Pi s cr imlna tlon in Child - 
ren with Primary Reading Retarda tion . 25 p. (OEC-3- 6-061 /84-OSDS, 1967) 
l^OlTTia, microfiche $0.65, hard copy $3.29 from EDRS. 

The labeling and discrimination of colors were studied in children 
with primary reading retardation and in a matched group of normal child- 
ren. Ten male students in Michigan representing an age range of 9 years 
10 months to 14 years 10 months were chosen as subjects. Developmental, 
mental, educational, neurological, psychiatric, and psychometric data were 
collected on each subject. Either the Gates Reading Test or the California 
Reading Test was administered. Each retarded reader was matched with a 
normal reader of approKimately the same age and Intel ligeTice. The spectral 
locations of boundaries between color categories were comparable in the 
groups. The discrimination functions obtained for both groups were better 
than those predicted. The normal group performed significantly more accu- 
rately than the retarded readers. Both groups showed a positive correlation 
between predicted and obtained dlscrimlnabili ty scores. Tables and refer- 
ences are Included. 



Winters, John J. , Jr. and Garjuoy, Irma R. "Recognition o± Tachls toscopi* 
cally Exposed Letters by Nonrials and Retardates," Perception and Psycho - 
physics , 5 (January 1969) 21-24. 

A comparison of letter recognition under conditions which could and 
could not permit eye movements used three populations s (1) educable re- 
tardates, (2) equal chronological age (CA) normals, and (3) equal mental 
age (MA) normals. Consonants, except Q, were randomly selected and assigned 
to each corner of a square position on each card, making a total of 10 cards. 
The cards were exposed tachistoscoplcally to each of the three groups. The 
30 subjects reported aloud the letters that they saw. Comparisons of cor- 
rect responses revealed no sex differences. More correct responses were 
given with long than with short exposure. The groups of subjects differed 
significantly in number of correct responses under long exposure, with the 
retardates and the equal CA normals lowest and highest. There were signifi- 
cantly more correct responses to the right than to the left hemlfield 
targets under short exposure for retardates and the equal CA group, but 
no significant differences under long exposure. Letters were perceived in 
the upper half more frequently than in the lower half. Under long exposure, 
the sequence of correct responses by quadrant was most coimonly upper left, 
upper right, lower left, and lower right. The findings ware interpreted to 
show right hemifield superiority only when scanning was impossible. Tables 
and references are included. 



Young, Francis A, "Reading, Measures of Intelligence and Refractive Er- 
rors," American Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry , 40 (May 1963) 257-64, 



Correlation coefficients were computed between right eye and left 
eye refractive errors and the scores on the S tanford-Binet and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity for 251 students in the Pullman study. 

In addition, 117 students were given the BurralL-Sullivan Reading Achieve- 
ment and Capacity test. The population was split into a hypermetrope, 
a middle or modal, and a myopes group. The three groups were compared 
on reading achievement and capacity. The myopes were significantly 
better raaders than the hyperme tropes and were generally better readers 
than the modal group. There were no differences between the reading 
capacity scores of the three groups. 



Section 4i Auditory Factors in Reading Diagnosis 

Barkline, Kenneth Stewart. Auditory Distraction and Reading Achievement . 
161 p, (Ph.D, , University of Minnesota, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts ^ 29, 
No, 12, 4315-A. Order No, 69-6792, microfilm $ 3 , 00 , xerography $7.60 
from University Microfilms, 
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The effect of auditory distractibility on reading comprehension was 
studied. An individualized test based on the cancellation of letters in 
a text of German prose was devised. The number of letters cancelled and 
the errors of each of 77 6%- to 7-year-old first-grade boys were compared 
under two conditions, with and without classrooin noise. The change in 
performance under the two conditions served as the criterion for the sub- 
jects' reactivity to extraneous auditory stimuli. Subjects were also 
classified according to high or average reading readiness. Significant 
interaction of reactivity and reading readiness was found upon analysis 
of the data. The Interaction would seem to suggest that students of av- 
erage ability who were either facilitated or impaired in Letter perfor- 
mance by audial distractions showed poorer reading comprehension than 
those whose performances were not Influenced by classroom noise. On the 
other hand, high readiness students whose performances were modified 
showed better reading comprehension than those whose performances re- 
mained unchanged. 



Evans, James R. "Auditory and Auditory-visual Integration as They Relate 
to Reading," The Reading Teacher , 22 (April 1969) 625-29. 

Auditory acuity and discrimination studies and studies of auditory- 
visual integration are reviewed. The relationship between impaired autii- 
tory acuity and reading retardation, the more tenable relatlonEhip between 
auditory discrimination and reading retardation, and the importance of 
auditory discrimination in the development of a sight vocabulary are 
pointed out. Auditory-visual integration skills were found to be marked- 
ly inferior in groups of poor readers, even when other factors such as 
auditory memory, auditory and visual discriminatxon, and IQ were held 
constant. The author concludes that attention to auditory functions is 
warranted in readiness and remedial classes. References are included. 



Feldmann, Shirley C.| Schmidt, Dorothy 1. | and Deutsch, Cynthia P. "Ef- 
fect of Auditory Training on Reading Skills of Retarded Readers," Percep - 
tual and Motor Skills , 26 (April 1968) 467-80. 

Sixty-four third graders from socially disadvantaged backgrounds were 
assigned to one of three treatment groups or to a control group. Treat- 
ment groups received reading instruction or auditory training or both. 
Batteries of auditory and reading tests were given before and after treat- 
ment. There was no evidence that any of the four groups showed superior 
post-test performance. The negative results were discussed in terms of 
timing of intervention programs. The findings suggested that there may^ 
be complex Interrelationships of teacher and pupil variables with learning 
to read. References are included. 
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Gruber^ Leslie and Steerj M. D. "Auditory Perceptual Abilities o£ Insti- 
tutionaliaed Mentally Retarded Children^" American Journal of Mental De - 
ficiency g 70 (September 1965) 287-90. 

The auditory perceptual abilities of institutionalized mentally re- 
tarded children were studied* Thirty-seven childi'en between the ages of 
9 and IS, institutionalized at the Fort Wayne State School for Retarded 
Children and Adults, were used as subjects* All had normal hearing for 
pure tones, intelligible speech, and a minimum mental age of 5 years* 

The subjects were divided into two articulatory groups in accordance with 
their articulation Indices calculated by Barker's (1960) procedures, thus 
forming a high articulation group with 18 subjects and a low articulation 
group of 19 subjects. Five auditory perceptual tests were administered 
to each subject: the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Templin 

Speech Sound Discrimination Test, and three tests constructed by the ex- 
perimenter. All tests except the ^^VT were presented to the subjects by 
means of a tape recorder*. Differe es In perceptual performance within 
the various subgroups were analyzed by single classification analysis of 
covariance procedures. No differences in mean score performance between 
institutionalized male and female retardates were indicated on any of the 
perceptual tasks. Other results are discussed. A table is Included, 
References are appended* 



Haspiel, George S. and Bloomer, Richard H* "Maximum Auditory Perception 
(MAP) Word List," Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 26 (May 1961) 
156-63- 

The need for an ordered vocabulary designed to train children with 
a hearing loss to hear the differences between phonetic elements and be- 
twe'^n words is discussed. A definition of the Maximum Auditory Perception 
(MAP) Word List is given, and its usefulness in permitting the clinician 
to develop those skills necessary to distingulah between phonetic elements 
in word combinations Is noted. The sequence of sounds Is based on dia- 
criminablli ty, developmental order, and frequency of occurrence* The se- 
lection of words on the MAP Word List and Its applications are discussed. 
An alphabetically arranged copy of the MAP Word List and references are 
included. 



Mangrum, Charles Thomas II. A Comparison of the Performance of Normal 
and Dyslexic Readers on the Auditory Test of Dlchotlc Stimuri and the 
Visual Test of Dlchoptlc Stimuli . 148 p. (Ed.D* , Indiana University, 
1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 6, 1826-A* Order No. 68-17,280, 
microfilm $3.00, Kerography $7.00 from University Microfilms, 

The perforniance of a group of normal readers and that of a group of 
dyslexic readers on the Auditory Teat of Dlchotic Stimuli and the Visual 
Test of Dlchoptlc Stimuli were compared. For this purpose, a consensus 
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definition of the dyslexic reader and of the normal reader were develuped. 
The subjects were sixth-grade students from the Bloomington Metropolitan 
Schools Id Bloomington, Indiana. The Auditory Test of Dichotic Stimuli 
yielded no statistically significant differences between the groups. How- 
ever, certain subtests of the Visual Test of Mchoptic Stimuli were statis- 
tically significant. The clinical value of the auditory and visual instru- 
ments under the modified definition of dyslexic reader was not demonstrated. 



McNeil, John D. and Coleman, James C, Auditory Discrimination Trainin g 
in the Devel opment of Word Analysis Skills . 99 p. (OEG-7-14- 1430-290, 

^lUornla University, Los Angeles, 1967) ED 018 344, microfiche $0.65, 
liard copy $3^29 from EDRS. 

The hypothesis that children who ere taught to hear and designate 
separate sounds in spoken words will achieve greater success in learning 
to analyze printed words was tested. The subjects were 90 kindergarten 
children, predominately Mexlcan-Americans and Negroes. Children were 
randomly assigned to one of three treatments, each of 3 weeks duration. 

An auto Instructional program in beginning reading, an autoinstruction«tI 
auditory training program that used no visual stimuli, and nonins true tron 
In reading and auditory discrimination. After the three experimental 
treatments, all the children received programed lessons in reading iden- 
tical to those in the first treatment above. Achievement was measured 
by errors during instruction in reading, scores earned on a test of word 
analysis skills, and scores earned on an auditory discrimination test. 

It was found that the auditory treatinent resulted In lower reading error 
rate and more successful performances in both the task of word analysis 
and auditory discrimination. The exclusively auditory program followed 
by instruction in reading more effectively improved skills for analyzing 
printed words. Auditory training on selected phonemes helped learners 
associate graphemes and phonemes even when the phonemes were different 
from those in training. Auditory training was especially beneficial to 
boys and children of lower intelligence. References, appendixes, and 
examples of tests and lessons used are Included. 




Morency, Anne. "Auditory Modality and Reading," Perception ai^ Reading , 
Helen K. Smith, Ed. International Reading Association Conference Pro- 
ceedings, 12, Part 4 (1967) 17-21. 

A longitudinal study of 179 pupils investigated the development of 
auditory discrimination and visual memory and their relationship to one 
another and to reading achievement. Pupils were tested upon entering 
first grade and at the end of the second and third grades to determine 
changes in auditory and visual perception scores which related to reading. 
The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, an experimental test of auditory 
memory, experimental tests of visual memory and discrimination, and the 
Metropolitan Readiness and Achievement Tests were used. The t-test showed 
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significant Improvement in both auditory and visual perceptual scores j 
except in visual memory. Coefficients of intercorrelation between visual 
and auditory gains were not significant, showing differential modality 
development. Coefficients of correlation between the first-grade auditory 
test scor«^s And third-grade achievement were low but significant. Like- 
wise the coefficients for the visual test scores were low but signifi- 
cantly related to all but language usage. Tables and references are in- 
eluded. 



Richardson, J, A, ''Physical Factors in Reading Failure," Aus tralian Jour' 
nal of Educational Psychology , 2 (April 1958) 1-10. 

A study was conducted to discover consistent causal factor patterns 
entering into reading failure. Each of the 97 children selected for the 
retarded group was matched with one in the successful reader group on the 
bases of chrcnological age, ACER Junior Non-Verbal Intelligence Quotient, 
sex, nationality, and physical factors. Each of these 194 children was 
subjected to an intensive case study covering (1) family and personal 
background, (2) educational history, (3) personality and behavior char- 
acteristics, (4) present physical condition and developmeiital history, 
and (5) diagnostic reading tests. Medical and vision tests were given 
each child. Information was collected on 85 factors of possible signifi- 
cance in reading success or failure. Of these, 27 were considered in 
the final analysis. Clear differences between the retarded and success- 
ful children were related to functional deviations such as nail biting, 
thumb sucking, constant facial contortions, tics, masturbation, and ex- 
treme restlessness. Differences between groups of severely physically 
heitidicapped retarded, and successful readers were also reported. Refer- 
etice and tables are included. 



Stott, D. H, "Infantile Illness and Subsequent Mental and Bnotional De- 
velopment," Journal of Genetic Psychology , 94 (June 1.959) 233-51. 

The connection between early illness and reading retardation was 
studied. Children in Bristol, England, who had spent at least two weeks 
In the hospital between 7 and 11 years ago served as subjects. The 142 
children were matched with 133 controls on birth date. The head teacher 
rated the children on a five point scale of reading achievement. Per- 
sonality was assessed by the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides. Cultural 
level was determined by a rating on a five point scale, Chi squares read- 
ing as rated by the teacher, and percentage were used to analyze the data. 
The hospital group was significantly more retarded In reading than the 
control group. The cultural level proved to he a factor in scholastic^ 
success, but did not account for the backwardness of early-hospital child- 
ren. P'-eumonla stood out as closely associated with reading retardation. 
Subjects who had miiltiple early hospitalization were significantly ^more^ 
retarded in reading than those with a single hospitalization. A signlfl-^ 
cant proportion of the backward children were of "unforthcoming' personality 
References and tables are Included, 
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Stuart^ Irving R. "Perceptual Style and Reading Ability^ Implications 
for an Instructional Approach Perceptual and Mo tor S ki 11s , 24 (Febru« 
ary 1967) 135-38. 



The relationships between reading grade levels and scores on the 
Wittin^s Embedded Figures Test^ Short Form, for 40 male and 43 female 
seventh and eighth graders identified as good or poor readers are re- 
ported, Test results indicate a strong positive correlation between 
field independence and reading grade achievement. On the basis of these 
findings, identification of individual perceptual styles before initiat- 
ing reading instruction is recommended. Study limitations are no ted . 
References and data tables are included. 



Wepman, Joseph M. "Auditory Discrimination, Speech, and Reading," Ele - 
mentary School Journal ^ 60 (March I960) 325-33^ 

The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test is described as a means of 
measuring auditory maturity and, consaquantly , the possible benefits de** 
rived from phonic instruction in reading and from auditory training in 
speech. The test is composad of word pairs. The child decides whether 
the sounds of these pairs are alike or different. Three criteria are 
used in pairing the words--(l) the frequency of use, (2) the position 
and phonetic category, and (3) the syllable length. Audition develops 
on at least three levels--aculty , understanding, and discrimination and 
retention. The detection of immature auditory discrimination ability 
would permit maximizing the use of the child’s better developed means of 
learning until the developmental process reaches a balance. The auditory 
discrimination, articulation. Intelligence, and reading achievement of 
156 first and second graders were compared. A close relationship was 
found between auditory discrimination and speech accuracy of articulation. 
There was also a positive relationship between poor readitig achievement 
and auditory discrimination ability. Definitions of auditory discrimi- 
nation, phonics, phoneme, and phonetics are given, and seven references 
are included. 



Section Perception and Concep tual 1 za tlon 

Alexander, Duane and Money, John. "Reading Ability, Object Constancy, 
and Turner’s Syndrome," Perceptual and Motor Skills, 20 (June 1965) 981- 
84. 

The hypothesis that inability to recognize changes in the form, posi- 
tion, or directional orientation of objects (letters) due to neurocogni- 
tlonal deficits in space-form perception and/or directional orientation 
may be responsible for specific reading disability was tested. The Gates 
Reading Survey was administered to 17 female patients with Turner’s 
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syndrome, a cytogenesis disorder which is frequently accompanied by defi" 
cits of form perception and of direction sense. The reading ability of 
this group was not deficient. Thus, If space-form and direc tiotial-sense 
deficits are related to reading disability, they must be specifically re- 
lated to the language function and its symbolic written representation, 

A table showing the achievement levels on the Gates Reading Survey is in- 
cluded. 



Arciszewski.^ Raymond Arthur, The Effects of Visual Percep tlon Training 
SB. Perception Ability and Reading Achievement of First Grade Stu - 
dents , 178 p, (Ed,D. , Rutgers--The State University, 1968) Dissertation 
Abstracts , 29, No, 12, 4174-A. Order No. 69-9294, microfilm $3.00, xe- 
rography $8,20 from University Microfilms, 

The effects of visual perception training on the perception and read- 
ing ability of first graders was sttidied, and correlations between such 
factors as intelligence, perception, sex, age, and reading achievement 
were sought. Two hundred and fifteen subjects were divided into three 
groups, one of which received training according to the Pros tig Program 
for the Development of Visual Perception. Another group received inten- 
sive phoiiics training, and tJxe third received straight basal reading in- 
Instruction, The experimental period lasted 22 school weeks. The results 
indicated that first graders who received visual perception training did 
not Improve either their visual perception or reading achievement more 
than those receiving phonics or basal reading Instruction, Furthermore, 
findings from ulterior statistical analysis of post experimental data, 
using the criterion of Intellectual ability, revealed no significant 
difference in the training methods. 



Ashlock, Pati'lck. **The Visual Perception of Children in the Primary Grades 
and Its Relation to Reading Performance," Reading Inquiry , J. Allen 

Figurel, Ed. International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 10 
(1965) 331-33. 

This study is concerned with the collection of data pertaining to 
1) the relative value of some types of visual perception tests to reading 
performance, 2) visual perceptual performance as r; function of the nature 
of the stimulus, and 3) the decrease of importance of visual perception 
as a predictor of reading performance as the grade level increases. Sub- 
jects were 15 boys and 15 girls in the second semester of each of the first, 
second, and tiiird grades. The subjects had no serious language or bilin- 
gual probletps. Tests were admlnisteriDd for visual and auditory screening, 
verbal intelligence, visual perception and reading performance. Tests of 
the proposals were established by correlating each visual perception test 
with reading performance, with correlations converted to a Fisher ^ score 
and averaged for each category, through two analyses of variance for re- 
peated measurements, and through the use of multiple correlation. Results 
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are evaluated for each of the three pTOposals and specific recommendations 
are presented. Study procedure is broken down in tabular form, statisti- 
cal findings are surranarizad* 



Ball, Thomas S. and Owens, Earl P. “Reading Disability, Perceptual Con- 
tinuity, and Phi Thresholds,** Percep tual and Mo tor Skills , 26 (April 1968) 
483-89. 

This paper reports the results of two experiments designed to provide 
a critical test of Kephart*s assumption that the disabled reader’s percep- 
tual process is quantitatively inferior. One study involved 20 disabled 
readers and 20 normal achievers from Tippecanoe Couii^ty, Indianaf the sec- 
ond, 12 disabled readers and 12 normal achievers from California. A test 
based on the phi phenonenon was employed. All subjects had normal visual 
and auditory acuity. The phi threshold data was treated by analysis of 
Variance, The control and reading disabi llty groups responded in essen- 
tially the same manner as shown by the fact that neither the difference 
between groups nor the groups* X figures interaction was significant. 

The results reinforce Birch* s claim that perceptual discrimination is 
intact among disabled readers, but they fail to support Kephart*s notion 
that these readers rely exclusively upon detail cues, especially the sides 
of figures, as the basis for making perceptual discriminations. Reference 
are included. 



Barrett, Thomas C. **The Relationship Between Measures of Pre-Reading 
Visual Discrimination and First Grade Reading Achievementi A Review of 
the Literature,** Reading Research Quar terly a 1 (Fall 1965) 51-76. 

A review of the literature concerning the relationship between meas- 
ure of pre-reading visual discrimination and first grade reading achieve- 
ment is given. The relative predictive power of visual discrimination of 
letters, words, geometric designs, and pictures when these abilities are 
studied individually and in combination is indicated. Studies investi- 
gating visual discrimination at the beginning of first grade and reading 
achievement later in first grade are included. The investigations are 
presented under three major categorles--those t^at study the relationship 
between verbal-visual discrimination, those that relate nonverbal visual 
discrimination, and those that compare the relationships of various types 
of visual dlseriminatlon with reading achievement when these relationships 
are obtained under similar conditions. Tables and references are included 



Banger, Kathlyn. **The Relationships of Perception, Personality, Intelli- 
gence, and Grade One Reading Achievement,** Perception and Reading , Helen 
K. Smith, Ed. International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 
12, Part 4 (1967) 112-23. 



In an effort to determine factors relevant to reading success, two 
stratified samples, each with 30 students matched by sex, were carefully 
selected from above and below average students as determined by the Ed- 
monton Public School Word Recognition Test and the Gates Primary Para- 
graph Reading Test. Subjects came from lower- to-upper-middle class 
levels, and atypical subjects were screened out. Visual perception, audi- 
tory discrimination, aural vocabulary, intelligence, and personality were 
related to reading at the end of the first grade. Visual perception was 
measured by the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perceptioni auditory 
discrimination, by the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test| aural vocabu- 
lary, by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; Intelligence, by the Stan- 
ford Binet Test; and personality, by a five-point teacher scale, The^ 
personality rating for concentration correlated most highly with reading. 
Excluding intelligence, the best combination of factors was concentra- 
tion, visual, and auditory perception. However, the three accounted for 
only 36 percent of the variation. Tables and references are included. 



Bergan, John R. A Study o| the Relationships Between Perception MM" 

104 p, (OEC-6- 10-082, Arizona University, Tucson, 1967) ED 017 435, 
microfiche $0.65, hard copy $6,58 from EDRS. 

A developmental study of perception and its relationships to read- 
ing as measured by the California Reading Test, the Gates-McKillop Diag- 
nostic Reading Test, a word reversal test, and a reversed words in context 
test is reported. The perceptual task of match adjustment was used as 
the spatial orientation measure and for both shape and size constancy. 
Match recognition was used for speed of processing Information, Subjects 
were 50 second, 56 fourth, and 56 sixth graders. The results of tests of 
intelligence, achiavement, spatial relations, word reversals, and size 
and shape constancy were analyzed. None of the intercorrelations of the 
perceptual tests was significant. The speed of processing information 
correlated significantly with intelligence, and the achievement scores 
for all groups accounted for the most variance. Spatial orientation and 
reversals were related significantly to achievement in both fourth- and 
sixth-grade groups. With an increased amount of information, differences 
between high and low achievers became significant. Size and shape con- 
stancy proved an important variable in the early grades. The results of 
the project point out the Impracticality of the search for general per- 
ceptual ability and suggest that no such ability exists. Test instruc- 
tions and a bibliography are included. 



Birch, Herbert G. and Belmont, LlLllan. "Auditory-Visual Integration in 
Normal and Retarded Readers," American Journal of Or tho p sy ch 1 a try , 34 
(October 1964) 832-61, 

Procedures used to study the relation of auditory-visual integration 
to reading retardation in normal and retarded readers are described. Test 
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results show clearly that defects In auditory-visual Integration contrib- 
ute to reading incompetence. However, It is noted that It would be in- 
correct to assume that difficulty In judging auditory-visual equivalences 
IS the sole facto:f underlying reading incompetence. EKperimental data 
are tabulated and graphed. References are given. 



Birch, Herbert G. and Belmont, Lillian. "Auditory-Visuai Integration 
Inte.lligenca and Reading Ability in School Children," Perceptual and^Mo- 
tor Skills , 20 (February 1965) 295-305. " — 

The developmental course of auditory-visual equivalence was studied 
in po elementary school children. It was found that improvement in 
auditory-visual Integration was most rapid In the earliest school years 
and reached an asymptote by the fifth grade. The correlations obtained 
between 10 and auditory-visual Integration suggested that the two fea- 
tures of functioning were associated by not synonymous . In contrast, 
the correlations between IQ and reading ability rose with age. These 
opposing age trends in correlations found between reading ability and 
auditory-visual equivalence and between reading ability and IQ are inter- 
preted in terms of the possible attenuating effect introduced by the low 
age ceiling of the auditory-visual test. The possibility that in acquir- 
ing reading skill primary perceptual factors are most important for ini- 
tial acquisition, but more general Intellectual factors for Later elabora- 
tion, IS also considered when interpreting age trends. Pertinent tables, 
graphs, and a reference list are included. 



Blank, Marion. "Cognitive Processes in Auditory Discrimination in Normal 
and Retarded Readers," Child Development , 39 (December 1968) 1,091-101. 

Three experiments were conducted to determine why poor readers score 
lower than normals on auditory discrimination tests. The first experiment 
focused on language structure, especially degree of inflection. The Wep- 
man Auditory Discrimination Test, in English and Hebrew, was given to 23 
normal and 23 retarded Israeli first graders. The retarded readers 
scored significantly lower than the normal readers and demonstrated more 
difficulty in distinguishing the ends of words than their beginnings. 

The second experiment asked the subject to repeat pairs of Hebrew words, 
thus elirnlnating the aame-dif f erent concept* Analysis of Uie retarded 
readers' mistakes revealed a tendency to perseverate. As before, their 
test scores were lower than those of the normal readers. The third 
experiment required the subject to repeat all of the words used in the 
second experiment one at a time. Separation of the pairs avoided per- 
severation and produced no significant differences between the retarded 
and the normal readers' scores. The author concluded that the retarded 
readers' auditory discrimination was affected by the stimulus demands of 
the test situation. Tables and references are Included. 



Brenimati, Emery Richard. Visual Discrimination Learning and Retention in 
Institutionalized Educable Me ntally Retarded C hildren . 144 p. (Ed.D., The 
Pennsylvania State University, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 3, 
aiO-A. Order No. 68-11,969, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6,80 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 

Visual discrimination learning and retention of institutionalized, 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children, trained to recognize consonant- 
vowel-eonsonant (CVC) trigrams in a paired-associate task, was studied. 

The vowels were colored to facilitate discrimination from other letters. 
Two samples of 45 EMR®s each from two different Institutions were random- 
ly assigned to one of three treatment groups, differing only In the color 
of the vowels (red, blue, or black). The data analysis utilized the Lind- 
quist (1953) Type III design, as well as the Scheffe and Tukey procedures. 
A comparison with Adair's (1966) study was made by t-ratio analysis. The 
results of this comparison supported the theory that discrimination in- 
creases with Increased dissimilarity of cues. Significant retention was 
implied from the decreased number of trials necessary during the relearn- 
ing period- The introduction of color produced no significant effects. 



Caffey, John, "Auding," Review of Educational Research , 25 (April 1955) 
121-38. 

After defining auding as the process of hearing, listenliig to, recogni- 
zing, and interpreting or comprehending spoken language, literature on 
the field is surveyed under a variety of topics, including: auding courses 

and their evaluation; the relationship of auding to such variables as IQ, 
sex, age, or paternal occupation; auding and reading, listening, and hear- 
ing; the auding text--written or spoken; factors in speech perception; the 
Impact of mass mediums; tests and measurements; and critical auding. Lit- 
erature featuring various psychological sidelights and discussing objec- 
tives for further research is also included, as is an extensive bibliography 



Chang, Thomas M. C. and Chang, Vivian A, C. "Relation of Visual-Motor 
Skills and Reading Achievement in Primary-Grade Pupils of Superior Abil- 
ity," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 24 (February 1967) 51-53, 

The relationship of reading achievement to visual-motor development 
among superior and gifted primary pupils was studied. Subjects were sec- 
ond and third graders In Hawaii. Bender-Gestalt, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WlSC), and reading achievement data were examined for 
grade levels and identification of Low and High Bender-Gestalt subgroups. 
At the grade 2 level, the subgroups with superior visual-motor skills 
were also superior to the average subgroups in reading. Correlations 
were significant between Bender-Gestalt and IQ. At grade 3 no signifi- 
cant differences occurred for reading, nor were there significant differ- 
ences between Bender-Gestalt, intelligence, and achievement. Findings 
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Indicate a positive and significant relationship between visual-motor de- 
velopment and reading achievement for younger superior and gifted child- 
ren. For pupils 13 months older, both Low and High Bender-Gestalt groups 
earned comparable achievement scores. A similar, but longitudinal study 
of superior and gifted pupils is suggested for more precise identifica- 
tion of associative abllitives which facilitate reading development. Ref- 
erences are listed. 



Deutsch, Cynthia P. "Auditory Discrimination and Learning; Social Fac- 
tors," Merrlll-^Paltner Quarterly of Behavior and Development , 10 (July 
1964) 277-96“ 

The slum child's inability to discriminate and recognize speech 
sounds and his difficulty in skills which are dependent on good audi- 
tory discrimination are discussed. The environment and the development- 
al level of the child are hypothesized as important factors in the develop 
ment of auditory discrimination. Several studies relating to the develop- 
ment of auditory discrimination skills are presented. Data from a number 
of projects using the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test are given. The 
apparent importance of auditory discrimination and general auditory re- 
sponsiveness for verbal performance and reading ability is noted. Tables 
and references are included. 



Durrell, Donald D. and Murphy, Helen A, "The Auditory Discrimination 
Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Disability," Education , 73 (May 
1953) 556-60. 

Literature concerning auditory discrimination as a factor in reading 
readiness and reading disability Is surveyed. Areas of discussion in- 
clude the effects of ear training on beginning reading, several methods 
of ear training, and status studies in auditory analysis of word elements. 
The evaluation of methods of eai‘ training indicated that special practice 
in visual discrimination brought: gains that were comparable to ear train- 
ing. When time of training was hold constant, combination of the two 
yielded gains superior to either. Observations of disability readers in 
clinical setting indicated that almost every child with a reading achieve- 
ment below first grade had a marked inability to discriminate sounds in 
words. Studies revealed that auditory discrimination improved with train- 
ing and that this Improvement usually resulted in a marked Increase in 
rate of learning to read. References are included. 



Dykstra, Robert. "Auditory Discrimination Abilities and Beginning Read- 
ing Achievement," Readiag Research Quarterly , 1 (Spring 1966) 5-34. 

The relationships between prereading measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation and reading achievement at the end of first grade are reported 



Data were gathered on 632 pupils in the Minneapolis Public Schools who 
were administered seven tests of auditory discrimination, selected from 
published risadlng readiness tests, and a group intelligence test at the 
beginning of first grade. Two tests of reading achievement were given at 
the end of the year. Relationships were assessed by means of correlation 
and multiple regression analysis. Analysis of sex differences was done 
through use of t tests. Intercoxrelations among auditory discrimination 
measures and between each measure and subsequent reading achievement were 
uniformly low. Intelligence was significantly related to reading achieve- 
ment. Significant sex differences in performance on three of the audi- 
tory discrimination tests and on both of the reading tests favored the 
girls. The conclusions and educational Implications are discussed. Tables 
and references are Included, 



Elkind, David and Deb linger, Jo Ann, Reading Achievement In Disadvan taged 
Children As ^ Consequence of Non Verbal Percep tual Training . Final Tech - 
nical Progress Report . 20 p. (OEC-1-7-068S1-0381 , Rochester University, 

N* Y. , 1968) ED 021 704, microfiche $0,65, hard copy $3,29 from EDRS, 

The theoretical orientation based on perceptual development, proposed 
by Piaget in 1961, is the starting point of this investigation. According 
to Piaget, the perception of the young child is "centered" on dominant as- 
pects of the field. With maturity, perception becomes "decentered" and 
progressively freed from the field. The visual training materials used 
in this eKperlment were designed with this principle in mind. The hypothe- 
sis that training in perceptual activity would improve reading skills was 
proposed. Sixty second-grade Negro children attending an inner city school 
in Rochester were matched in perceptual activity and reading achievement 
and split into a control group and an experimental group. The control 
group studied from a commercial reading program (The Bank Street Readers), 
while the experimental group was trained with the aeries of nonverbal per- 
ceptual materials noted above. The eKperimental group made significantly 
greater progress in word form and word recognition than the control group 
However, with regard to "Meaning of Opposites," they did more poorly « 

This seems to indicate that nonverbal perceptual training did not affect 
reading comprehension. References are included. 



Elkind, David and Deblinger, Jo Anne, "Perceptual Training and Reading 
Achievement in Disadvantaged Children," Child Development, 40 (March 1969) 
11-19. 

The effect of training in perceptual activity on the reading improve- 
ment of 54 second-grade inner-city Negro pupils was investigated. Two 
groups of children were matched on the basis of perceptual ability and 
reading achievement as measured by the Picture Ambiguity Test (PAT), the 
Picture Integration Test (PIT), and the California Achiavement Tests, Ex- 
perimental and control groups met in training sessions for three half-hour 
periods a week for 15 weeks. Control children worked with the Bank Street 
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Readers, and experitnental groups had nonverbal eKercises designed to train 
perceptual skills. Mean differences between the pretest and post-test 
measures on the three instruments were subjected to a t-test analysis for 
significance. The experimental group had a significantly higher mean 
score (.05 level) on the PIT and on the Word Recognition and Word Form 
subtests of the GaLifornla Achievement Test, Tables and references are 
included. 



Elkind, David and Weiss, Jutta, "Studies in Perceptual Development, III: 
Perceptual Exploration," Child Development , 38 (June 19S7) 553-61, 

Perceptual perforTunncc as a Joint function of the nature of the stimu- 
Lus configuration was studied. Subjects were 85 children from 5 to 8 years 
of age. Pictures of comrion objects were presented in both structured and 
unstructured array. Results indicated an age-related decrease in unsys- 
tematic patterning and an age-related increase in complex patterning. Data 
supported the hypothesis that patterns of visual exploration can be re- 
garded as motor skills acquired as a result of maturation and practice. 

Also, results suggested that children having difficulty with reading con- 
tinue to use S" rtaneous practice after average readers have progressed be- 
yond the constraints of the stimulus configuration. References are Included, 



Epstein, William, "Experimental Investigations of the Genesis of Visual 
Space Perception," Psychological Bulletin, 61 (February 1964) 115-28, 

The methodology and findings of experimental studies by different re- 
searchers on the origin of space perception are reviewed and evaluated. 

The object Is to find the extent to which visual space perception is in- 
nate rather than learned. The studies review(Bd are of three types: (1) 

studies of dark-reared animals and humans with sight newly restored; 

(2) studies of newborn animals and humans; and (3) studies of animals for 
which the visual stimulation of the environmf nt was artificially controlled 
from birth. Results of these experiments were inconclusive, but the evi- 
dence Indicates that more work needs to be done on the specific correlates 
of visual stimuli; for example, dcipth perception seems innate, but discern- 
ment of textural density seems learned, A bibliography of the literature 
discussed la included. 



Parnham-Diggory , Sylvia, "Symbol and Synthesis in Experimental Reading," 
Child Development , 38 (March 1967) 221-31. 

Fifty normal boys and girls from the Los Angeles Public School System 
and 30 brain-damaged boys and girls froui the Kennedy Child Study Center 
of Santa Monica, California, participated In a study to compare their abili- . 
ty on tasks of learning plctographs and Iggographs for eight words and then 
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reading logograph sentences# All 80 of the children tested demonstrated 
perfect comprehension of the eight words. The results strongly suggest 
that children must achieve a state or stage of neurological readiness for 
conceptual synthesis. Skill in associating a graphic symbol with a word 
may be demonstrated by very young children 2 or 3 years before they can 
demonstrate skill in integrating the ideas the words represent. Further 
research into the development of integrative progresses should utilize ex- 
perimental reading codes that are not only less pictorial but also include 
signals for integrative operations# References are given# 



Paustman, Marion Neal, "Some Effects of Perception Training in Kinder* 
gar ten on First Grade Success in Reading," Perception and Reading , Helen 
K# Smith, Ed, International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 

12, Part 4 (1967) 99-101. 

The effects of selected kindergarten lessons in perception on first- 
grade reading achievement were investigated# Children were chosen randomly 
and two groups of 14 classes each were designated as experimental and con* 
trol. Teachers were randomly assigned to either group after having been 
matched on years of experience and teaching competence. All teachers were 
given inservice aid in the use of new kindergarten guides and in developing 
language skills. In addition, experimental teachers received aid in teach- 
ing perception skills. The Winterhaven Perception Ability Forms Test was 
given in September and May of the kindergarten year to determine growth, 
in perception. In November and May of the first grade, the same children 
ware tested with the Gates Word Recognition Test to determine growth in 
perception and word recognition achievement in the experimental group than 
in the control group. A post study is planned to determine the continuing 
effects of the perceptual training given the eKperimental group. 



Fennema, Elizabeth H. "Mental Imagery and the Reading Process," Elemen - 
tary School Journal , 59 (February 1959) 286-89. 

The relationship between reading and mental imagery was studied. Two 
groups of children In Madison, Wisconsin, one group who had completed third 
grade and the other who were Just beginning third grade, read silently a 
story containing no color or action words. An Interviewer asked each child 
to describe the pictures he would draw to represent the story. Each child's 
responses were taped and given a mental Image score based on the number of 
mental Images of all kinds described. The number of mental images des- 
cribed by any one child ranged from one to 33. Thirty-five of the 39 child- 
ren formed more mental images than action mental images. The various men- 
tal-image scores and scores on reading ability and intelligence were 
correlated. In Group I, negative correlations were found between reading 
ability and the various mantal-image scores# In Group II, the correla- 
tions between reading ability and the mental-image scores were close to 





zero. Correlations between each mental- image score and the intelligence 
scores were significantly negative. Results indicated that children with 
lower Intelligence formed more mental images than the brighter children. 
Findings are discussed. A table is included. 



Fullwood, Harry Lee. A Fo llow - Up Study of Children Selected by the Pros- 
tig Developmental Test of Visual Perception in Relation Their Success 
or Failure in Reading and Arithmetic at the End of Second Grade. 56 p. 
(Ph.D. j The University jf Oklahoma^ 1968) Dissertation Abstracti ^ 29^ Ho, 7^ 
2035*A. Order No. 68-17^586, microfilm $3.00^ xerography $3,00 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms. 

This study was planned as a followup of Ferguson’s research, carried 
out at the University of Oklahoma, which Indicated that first-grade chil- 
dren having high visual perception according to results from the Pros tig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception performed significantly better in 
reading than did children with low visual perception, Approxirnately 80 
percent of the two groups utilized by Ferguson in 1966-67 were adminis- 
tered achievement tests during the last week of April and the first week 
of May 1968, toward the end of the subjects* second school year. The 
children who had scored high on visual perception in the Ferguson study 
performed significantly better in reading and arithmetic than did those 
who had made low scores. 



Gibson, Eleanor J, ^al,* Developmental Study of the Discrimination 
of Letter-Like Forms," Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 
55 (December 1962) 897-906, 

This experiment studied qualitatively and quantitatively the develop- 
ment of visual discrimination of letter- like forms in 167 children, 4 
through 8. Twelve forms, with 12 transformations each were constructed, 
and 12 Roman letters witli similar transformations were administered as a 
control test to the kindergartenera , All subjects had to match a standard 
form with an identical form placed among its transformations. Overall 
errors decreased with age, but discrimination difficulties differed for 
different transformations. Initial errors were greatest for perspective 
changes and least for topological changes, with rotations and reversals 
falling between. Errors made with real letters correlated significantly 
with errors made with letter-like forms* From developmental error curves 
for the four transformations comes a hypothesis for distinctive features; 
discrimination of features critical for distinguishing objects already 
experienced is transferred to graphic discrlmlnationi discrimination 
learning for distinctive features of letters continues from this point, 
but proceeds slowly, if at all, for varying grapheme features not criti- 
cal for distinguishing them. Illustrations, tables, charts, references 
are Included, 
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Goins, Jean Turner, Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Pro- 
gress . Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 87. (Chicago : Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1958) 108 p. 

The visual perception competence of first graders was assessed and 
correlated with reading achievement. The effects of visual form training 
on l.earning to read was also studied. Subjects were 120 first graders 
from Chicago. The Thurstone tests of visual perception, the Chicago 
Reading Tests, and intelligence tests were administered. Training in vis 
ual form lasted 10 weeks. Correlations, intercorrelations, and critical 
ratios were used to analyze the data. Scores on Pattern Copying, Rever- 
sals, and the combined perceptual score correlated most highly with read- 
ing achievement. Two factors of visual perceptj.on were revealed--one 
related to speed of perception and the other to strength of closure.^ No 
positive effect was produced by the training. Conclusions, implications, 
references, and tables are Included. 



Gredler, Gilbert R, "Performance on a Perceptual Test with Children from 
a Culturally Disadvantaged Background," Perception ^d Reading , Helen K. 
Smith, Ed, International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 12, 
Part 4 (1967) 86-91. 

The value of the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPD) with chil- 
dren from culturally disadvantaged backgrounds in a metropolitan school 
system was investigated. The subjects were 19 Negro third- and fourth- 
grade students from a Negro school and 11 Caucasian third and fourth grad- 
ers from a Caucasian school who had IQ*s between 80 and 110 on the Good- 
enough Draw-A-Man Test. In addition, they were given the reading battery 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and teachers rated their adjust- 
ment on the Child Behavior Eating Scale. No significant differences be- 
tween Negro and Caucasian subjects in intelligence were found. The Negro 
group had significantly (.05) higher rotation scores on the MPD test, and 
the means of both groups could be rated as pathological. Both groups 
scored below norms on the reading tests, but there were no significant 
differences between the two groups. Teacher’s ratings reflected average 
adjustment. Teacher ratings and MPD rotation scores tended toward re- 
verse relationships, A comparison was made with 15 reading disability 
clinic subjects (14 Caucasian and 1 Negro) who received a degree of ro- 
tation score significantly higher than the Caucasian sample originally 
used. References are included. 



Hagin, Rosa A,; Silver, Archie A. | and Hersh, Marilyn F. "Specific Read- 
ing Disability: Teaching by Stimulation of Deficit Perceptual Areas, 

Reading and Inquiry, J. Allen Piguxel, Ed, International Reading Associa- 
tion Gonference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 368-70, 

■jbe principles and techniques utilized in an itivestlgation of stimu- 
lation of areas of perceptual deficit in the teaching of children with 





specific reading disability are described. Subjects were 40 boys, 8 to 
11 years old, who were referred to the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene 
Clinic because of behavior and school learning problems. The subjects 
were divided into two groups and paired on the basis of age, IQ, psychia-* 
trie diagnosis, and neurological status. Group 1 was given 6 months of 
training for two 45-mlnute periods per week in various perceptual stimu- 
lation techniques. Group 2 was given conventional teaching from a basal 
reading series for the same amount of time. Tests used for evaluation 
were the Bender-Gestalt, Marble Board Test, Tactile Figure Group Test, 
Extension Test, Right-Left Discrimination Test, Wepman’s Test of Auditory 
Discrimination, Goodenough Drawing, and Finger Schema Test. Significant 
Improvement is reported for Group 1 on all areas of perceptual measurement 
Group 2 did not Improve significantly. Other results are discussed and 
evaluated. It is concluded that perception is modifiable by training and 
that improved perception is reflected in increased reading achievement. 
References are given. 



Hurley, Oliver L. ’'Perceptual Integration and Reading Problems," Excep - 
tional Children, 35 (November 1968) 207-15. 

The proposition that measures of visual-tactual-kinesthetic integra- 
tion would distinguish between adequate and inadequate readers was In- 
vestigated. The subjects were 40 pairs of second- and third-grada pupils 
from two towns, matched on IQ score, sex, and age. One of each pair was 
an adequate reader, and the other was an inadequate reader. Three tests 
of short-term visual memory, three of spatial ability, and four of inter- 
sensory integration were administered. An analysis of the derived data 
revealed that the main effect of reading on intersensory Integration was 
not significant. Although the hypotheses were not supported, It was im- 
plied that a relationship might exist between the method of teaching read- 
ing and the kind of reading problem observed. Tables and a bibliography 
are included. 



Kass, Corrine E. "Psychollngulstlc Disabilities of Children with Reading 
Problems," ^ Exceptional Children , 32 (April 1966) 533-39. 

The psychollnguistlc correlates of reading disability were examined. 
Twanty-one elementary school children between the chronological ages of 
7 years and 9 years and 11 months served as subjects. Factors vdiich were 
controlled were IQ, grade, reading retardation, and auditory and visual 
defects. An expanded version of the Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic 
Ability (ITPA) was administered. Standard scores for tiie sample subjects 
were compared with the population norms for each subtest. The data were 
analysed by z and t tests. Children with reading disabilities were not 
deficient In the visual motor subtests at the representational level. 
Reading disability subjects were deficient In the Auditory and Visual Se- 
quencing, Visual Automatic, Sound Blending, Mazes, Memory-for-Designs and 




Perceptual Speed subtests* This sample tended to have certain psycholin- 
guistic disabilities at the Integra tional level. Theoretical implications, 
practical implications^ figures and tables, and references are included. 



Leider, Alice Blake. *'Rel 4 ' tionship of Visual Perception to Word Diacrimi^ 
nation,” Clini cal Studies lii Reading III , Helen M. Robinson and Helen K. 
Smith, Eds. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 97 (1968) 104-08. 

Word discrimination as relisted to the strength of closure factor 
identified by Goins was investigated. The subjects were 70 fourth-grade 
pupils for ^lom recent scores on the Kuhlman Anderson Group Intelligence 
Test and the Chicago Reading Test, B3, were available. Three tests of 
visual perception and two foitns of a word discrimination test were admin- 
istered. When intercorrelation coefficients were calculated, It was found 
that the combined Reversals and Pattern Copying Tests by Goins correlated 
with the Huelsman Word Discrimination Test at .677, with the Chicago Read- 
ing Test at .699, and with the Kuhlman Anderson Test at .707. The major 
implication of the study noted was that strengtii of closure aay be at 
least one of the factors common to intelligence and reading achievement 
at the fourth grade. References and tables are included. 



Lloyd, Bruce. "The Effects of Progransned Perceptual Training on the Read- 
ing Achievement and Mental Maturity of Selected First Grade Pupils: A 

Pilot Study," Journal of the Reading Specialist , 6 (December 1966) 49-55. 

Thirty first-grade children were given weakly training for 12 weeks 
in deptii perception using the Howard-Dolman instrument. A control group 
of 34 first-grade subjects was selected in the same school. Comparisons 
of pretesting and post-testing were made using the Lee-Clark Reading Test, 
the California Tests of Mental Maturity, and the Howard-Dolman Instrument. 
Pretesting also included the Keystone Visual Survey (Telebinocular) . Means, 
standard deviations, and critical ratios ware computed for all tests. The 
data showed that the program in visual- tactual training had no measurable 
effect on reading achievement. There was a 15,47 point gain in the non- 
language area of the California Tests of Mental Maturity for the experi- 
mental group and a significant difference between experimental and control 
groups in post-test perfomance in the language area. The results of the 
Howard-Dolman instrument testing showed that performance was significantly 
improved with programed perceptual training. The results seem to agree 
with findings by Goitis, Durrell, and Lloyd. It Is recotranended that an 
enlarged study be conducted to determine the meaning of a sustained rise 
in nonlanguage IQ. Tables and references are included. 



Mc'^ninch, Myrena. "Identification of Visual Perceptual Errors in Young 
Children," Vistas in Reading , J, Allen Plgurel, Ed. International Read- 
ing Association Conference Proceedings, 11, Part 1 (1966) 507-12, 





Six aspects of visual perception abilities are defined«-(l) form dis- 
crimination, (2) form constancy, (3) figure-ground differentiation, (4) 
part-whole relationship, (5) spatial organization, and (6) meaningful in- 
terpretation* Several instruments for testing each of these abilities 
and combinations of these abilities are presented. Although instruments 
are available for the identification of visual perceptual errors, these 
tests at best provide only a gross measure of perceptual dysfunction and 
afford highly unreliable results. The question is raised as to whether 
the testing instruments measure skills relevant to the reading process. 

A bibliography is included. 



McCormick, Clarence C.j Schnobrieh, Janice Nr| and Footlik^ S, Willard. 
’'The Effect of Perceptual-Motor Training on Reading Achievement," Academic 
Therapy Quarterly t 4 (Spring 1969) 171-76, 

The effect of perceptual-motor training on reading achievement using 
63 first-grade pupils from two classes, randomly assigned to either a per- 
ceptual-motor activities group or a control group, was studied. Teachers 
and volunteer mothers were instructed in training procedures for the ex- 
perimental program. Children met in groups of five for 2 hours a week 
over a 9-week period. Exercises included cross-lateral crawling, walking, 
balancing, hopping, skipping, and jumping rope. The Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Test was administered to obtain a measure of and test, retest 

scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I (MAT) were used to 
assess growth in reading. No significant differences were obtained for 
the total first-grade groups. However, when means and standard deviations 
were compared for children who scored In the lowest third of the origi- 
nal MAT administration, the gains erfiiblted by the experimental group 
were statistically significant (.01 level). Tables are given. 



McLeod, John, "Some Perceptual Factors Related to Childhood ^slexia," 
Reading Ins truction g an Interna tlona 1 Forum g Marion D» Jenklnson, Ed* 
Proceedings of the International Reading Association First World Congress 
of Reading, 1 (1967) 167-77. 

Twenty-three retarded 7-year-old Australian readers were compared 
with 23 normal 7-year-old Australian readers. The comparisons utilized 
the subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the 
l.t.a,, Wepman’s Auditory DiscrimlnatioTi Test, Northwestern University 
Auditory Test No. 4, auditory reproduction of words in context, written 
reproduction of tachia toscopically presented letter sequences, and an 
AR score from the Dyslexia Schedule questionnaire. A Principle Axis 
factor analysis of 29 variables yielded five factors, only one of which 
(visual-motor) did not contribute to the prediction of group m^bership 
of the 46 subjects. The two factors making tide largest contribution were 
Sequencing-Integrative and Auditory Language Input Capacity. They were 
followed by Encoding and Planning. The four factors yielded a multiple 
correlation coefficient of about .85 with the criterion. References are 
included. 
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Money, John. "Dyslexias A Post Conference Review " n* i •!. 

|^S||2£ and RH|irch in ly.UxL ! lh^Z:;,, 

(Baltimore, Maryland? John Hopkins Press, 1962.) P 1# 9-33 

terms ^of'^Larir^r ^Off«^ence proceedings, dyslexia is defined in 

view discusses such things ^s\hB%±lonllTk^ Se existence of ^pec”" 
frnhf traumatic and developmental dyslexia, po in trout 

examples of dyslexia In Japanese and Spanish speakers and eMmples^of^ 
^?pes concept memory, and discusses visile and audlle 

*1 ^ the term applied to attempts to correlate current 

with spLlfJfdysUx?" ''l=ccl defects, and hormones 

„ ® conclusion states the conference opinion that the great 

need is for more experimental and detailed clinical studies slncf the 
disease syndrome is not discernible in large scale surveys anrsLpLs. 



Soeed'orr.ri r Analytic Study of the Relation Between the 

jLrnal Perception and tiie Language Ahlllties of Deaf Adolescents ' 

Journal of Speech and Hearing . 10 (June 1967) 354-60. * 

tial ^hooirfr tSf nf states residen- 

merurr tr ? f administered five visual perceptual test 

wheth^ measures (10 scores) to determine 

alvsls ® «-trlx, and a facto? an- 



extraLer/®''^rR”^‘*' correlation coefficients and the 10 fLtIrf 

anr?h^ f ^ matrix showed that the measures of visual perception 

lalf tasks used in this investigation were 

lated. References are listed. j. j.vei.y re 



elate to Good and Poor Readers' Palred-Asso- 

Reading As^o^iitlli^r^?^ ^Bgadlng, Helen K. Smith, Ed. Intert 
ding Association Conference Proceedings, 12, Part 4 (1967) 39-44, 

Good and poor readers of average abllltv from erades ? A ar,a a 
selected for a study of the effect If color on cM linen's lL?Aing of T" 

i-evei and each grade level ware assigned to either a black and whi ^ 

five a palred-assoelate list. The list consisted of 

Snt ?rlKL. ^ «n.onant-vownl-conso. 

if was learned to a criterion of one correct antlcl- 

pation of the entire list with serial presentation and one correct antici- 
pation of the entire list with scrambled presentation, itoalysia of variance 
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techniques showed that only grade and reading ability effects were signi- 
ficant with serial trials^ and none were significant with scrambled tri- 
als. Good readers tended to benefit more from the color cues than did 
poor readers, and the benefit tended to Increase with grade level. Ref- 
erences are Included, 



Polenz, Ralph J, An Ana lysis of the Performance of Second Grade Boys 
with Visual Perceptual Peficlencles and Second Grade Boys with Satisfac - 
tory Visual Perception on the Gray Oral Reading Test , 128 p. (Ed.D,, 
University of South Dakota, 1968) Dlsser ta tion Abstracts , 29, No, 8, 2447-A 
Order No. 69-3127, microfilm $3,00, xerography $6.20 from University Mi- 
crofilms . 

Differences in the number and types of reading errors made by second- 
grade boys were studied in order to determine what Influence varying lev- 
els of visual perception might have upon them. Colateral ly, an effort 
was made to determine the degree of relationship which might exist between 
five types of visual perception and eight classes of reading errors. The 
sample population was selected on the basis of a preliminary visual per- 
ception test, for which the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion was used. IQ scores were obtained by the atolnlstratlon of the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test and were compared with the results of the 
visual perception test. The Gray Oral Reading Test was given to deter- 
mine the number and types of reading errors. The mean number of total 
reading errors, errors of gross mispronunciation, and insertions was sig- 
nificantly higher in children with visual perception deficiencies than in 
children with satisfactory perceptual abilities. Significant relationships 
were found between eye-motor coordination, figure- ground perception, con- 
stancy of shape, and the errors of gross mispronunciation and insertion, 
as well as the total number of reading errors. 



Pronovost, Wilbert and Dumbleton, Charles, "A Plcture-'^pe Speech Sound 
Dlserlmlnation Test," Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 18 (Septem- 
ber 1953) 258-66. “ 

Hie Mansur Speech Sound Discrimination Test was revised and adminis- 
tered to 434 first graders, 10 percent of igdiom were shown to be deficient 
in speech sound discrimination by test results. Although the mean, median, 
and mode for the total group showed a negatively skewed distribution, in- 
dicating test unreliability for definitive studies of the normal popula- 
tion, the Mansur test is still useful as an Individual diagnostic instru- 
ment, The split-half method obtained a reliability coefficient of .88, 
but no conclusions could be drawn as to the order of difficulty of speci- 
fic sound pairs. Only three unlike pairs had validities of less than the 
,01 level. Most errors were made on unlike pairs, while errors of like- 
different were most conmon on like pairs. Although the pattern of responses 
favored Hie middle picture, this has slight influence on the test*s validity 
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A greater limit on validity is the articulation of the tester, for empha- 
sised sounds cause a child’s score to be higher than it should be. Greater 
validity could be obtained by a tape recorded test under controlled con- 
ditions. References are included. 



Rabinoviteh, Ralph D, "^slexias Psychiatric Considerations," Reading 
Disability ; Progress and Research Needs in %slexia , John Money, Ed. , 
Chapter 5, 73-79. (Baltimore, Maryland; John Hopkins Press, 1962.) 

For 15 years’ diagnostic observations of reading deficit cases re- 
ferred to Hawthorn Reading Clinic, three major groupings emerge; (1) Sec- 
ondary Reading Retardation, characterized by normal potential but with an 
exogenous cause| (2) Brain Injury with Reading Retardation, a clear-cut 
manifestation visible on neurological examinationi and (3) Primary Reading 
Retardation, impaired reading ability with no perceptible brain damage, 
the cause biological or endogenous. Groups two and three can he classi- 
fied as dyslexia. Diagnosis considers such things as IQ, physical capa- 
city, development, emotional freedom to learn, motivation, and opportunity. 
Primary Reading Retardation is characterized by; Reading Process Distur- 
bance, or inability to transfer sounds to symbols | Broader Language Defi- 
cits, such as difficulty in name finding; Specific Conceptual Deficiency 
in Orientation, or inability to translate perceptions into symbols| and 
body-image problems or subjective reactions to orientations. The conclu- 
sions note that psychotherapy helps children in group one, hut those in 
two and three need intensive, long-term therapy begun as early as possible, 
even though results are limited, in order to counteract psychologicaL re- 
actions to the difficulty. 



Radaker, Leon D, "Imagery and Academic Performance," Elementary School 
Journal > 63 (November 1962) 91-95, 

Results of an experiment to determine the effect of training on stu- 
dents' ability to form visual images are reported, and the beneficial ef- 
fects of visual imagery upon academic subjects dlscussedi When tJie study 
was extended to retarded children, parallel results were achieved. Appar- 
ently training in Imagery was effective for children at all levels of in- 
telligence. ‘The Instruments used where four author-made tests; The Visual 
Imagery Index, the Memory for Designs Test, the Memory for Obiects Test, 
and the Memory for Word Forms Test, The purposes and methods for developing 
tiiese tests are described. Subjects were a random sample of 29 boys and 
31 girls, all fourtJi-grade pupils in the public schools of Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, The IQ’s (from 79 to 132), chronological ages (from 8 to 11 years), 
and socioeconomic factors were considered. The subjects were randomly 
assigned to three experimental groups. The control group had six sessions 
of free play and social conversation. One experimental group had two 45- 
minute sessions wherein they were given training in Uie creation of Images 
for selected assorted words, and the second group had six similar sessions. 
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The experimental groups showed significant gains in performance over the 
control group. Six sessions were no more effective than two sessions. , A 
table showing initial and final gains on tests of visual imagery is pro- 
vided. References are included. 



Reed, James C, "The Relationship Between the Primary Mental Abilities 
and Reading Achievement at Given Developmental Levels," The American Psy - 
chologist, 13 (July 1958) 324. 

Multiple correlations between reading tests and Intelligence tests 
administered to children In grades 1, 4, and 7 show that there is a change 
in both the magnitude and the components of intelligence relating to a 
given task, and that, this change corresponds to the developmental stages 
of the child. Primary reading ability is Independent of Thurstone*s V, 
whereas advanced reading is highly related to It, There Is an individua- 
tion of the intellectual processes with Increased age, and complex read- 
ing tasks can best be predicted by specific components of intelligence 
rather than by gross measures. 



Rouch, Roger Lewis. Relationship of Certain Selected Factors of Vi - 

sual Discrimination to Performance in Beginning Reading , 139 p, (Ed,D., 
Ball State University, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No, 1, 73-74-A. 
Order No, 68-32244, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6,60 from University Mi- 
crofilms, 

The following measurable visual discrimination tasks were studied in 
order to ascertain their relation to performance in beginning reading; 
matching word forms, matching geometric forms, letter discrimination, and 
distinguishing between figure and background by responding to the figure. 
Hie sample population consisted of 203 first-grade pupils ^o were analyzed 
by sex, IQ, and reading achievement. The data, derived from the American 
School Reading Readiness Test, the Pros tig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception, the Developmental Test of Visual Perception, the Strauss 
picture test of pure visual perception, and the Rouch test to distinguish 
between figure and background, were analyzed by means of coefficients of 
correlation and t- tests. Little difference was found in the extent to 
^rtiich word matching, letter discrimination, and symbol matching were re- 
lated to performance in beginning reading. The portion of the study con- 
cerning the relationship between the ability to dj-stingulsh figure from 
background and beginning reading performance we*e inconclusive. 



Rudnlck, Mark| Sterrltt, Graham M,j and Flax, Morton, "Auditory and Visual 
Rhytiim Perception and Reading Ability," Child Development, 38 (June 1967) 
581-87. 



The relationships between perceptual tests and reading achievement 
and Intelligence were studied. Three perceptual tests were administered 
to 36 third-grade boys from a middle class suburban public school. The 
first test was an auditory- temporal pattern delivered via earpnones (test 
A). The second was a visual stimulus delivered via a blinking light (test 
V), and the third was the Birch and Belmont pencil- tap stimulus involving 
visual and auditory cues (B-B test). Ten items administered after each 
test were the crlterlor measure. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the 
Lorge-Thorndlke Intelligence Scale were administered. The results of the 
testing were compared with a previous study In ^ich fourth graders served 
as subjects. The third graders made more errors on the A and V testSj but 
did not differ from the fourth graders in mean errors on the B-B test. 

Most correlations among the test scores were generally not as high as those 
for fourth graders. Mental age was a significant Independent predictor 
which accounted for about 30 percent of the variance of reading scores. 

A dlscussioni tableSj and references are included. 



Rutherford, William L. "Vision and Perception in the Reading Process," 
Vistas in Reading , .J. Allen Flgurel, Ed. Intarnational Reading Associa- 
tion Coiiference Proceedings, 11, Part 1 (1966) 503-07. 

Research on visual problems and visual perception in relation to 
learning to read is reviewed. Vision begins when light strikes the 
retina. Once the visual image is formed, perception begins. There is 
no concensus among authorities concerning the relationship between visual 
defects and reading. The Importance of ocular control and depth percep- 
tion cannot be overstressed. Research has shown that a young reader must 
fixate his eyes twice on each word in order to recognize it. Symptoms of 
visual difficulties which a teacher might observe include losing the place 
while reading, moving the head frequently while reading, strained posture, 
tension while doing close work, facial contortion, and excessive eye rub- 
bing, The successful reader roust be able to relocate objects in space. 
Training in perception can increase reading achievement. The two cate- 
gories of perceptual training, basic and advanced, are discussed. Nine- 
teen articles are cited. 



Scott, Ralph. "Perceptual Readiness as a Predictor of Success in Reading, 

The Reading Teacher , 22 (October 1968) 36-39, 

Further tests were made in a followup study of the hypothesis that 
serlatlon, ordering by size or orientation of objects, was related to and 
predictive of achievement at the end of grade 2, The study also investi- ^ 
gated vrtiether a test of serlatlon ability administered in kindergarten 
differentiated at ttie second-grade level between children who were ex- 
periencing difficulty from those were not. Children who had been 
given the Serlatlon Test in kindergarten were administered the subtest 
of the California Achlevfflient Tests (CAT) in February or March of grade 2, 
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A cutoff point of .3 of a year above or below grade level on the CAT was 
used to identify readers vho were experiencing difficulty and those 
were progressing well, A coefficient of correlation of .59, significant 
at the .005 level, was obtained between the CAT and the total score on 
the Seriation Test, A significant chi square was obtained when the two 
groups of readers were studied, indicating that the Seriation Test was a 
good predictor of reading achievement at grade 2, Tables and references 
are Included, 



Silblger, Prancene and Moolf, Daniel, "Perceptual Difficulties Associated 
with Reading Disability," Proceedings of the College Readf.ng Association, 

6 (1965) 98-102. 



Ninety Drew University freshmen ^ere divided into good and poor read- 
ing groups and were tested with the Keystone Visual Skills Tests in an ex- 
periment to see what correlations existed between reading and perceptual 
difficulties at the college level. On the nine visual tests used, the 
poor readers were significantly different from the good readers on tests 
of cuvergence at near and far points and of visual efficiency in both 
eyes. On all tests associated with reading difficulty and low achievement, 
the poor readers were significantly below the good readers. It was con- 
cluded that this research demonstrated the relationship between perceptual 
and reading abilities in college students and Uiat, In view of the findings 
college students should be given tests of perceptual ability. References 
are included* 



Silver, Archie A, and Hagln, Rosa A. "Specific Reading Disability; A 
Twelve-Year Follow-Up Study," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 33 
(March 1963) 338-39. 

A 12-year followup study of specific reading disability is reported. 
The differences in the nature and extent of perceptual and neurological 
maturation in the various subgroups of reading disability were investigated 
In 1961 and 1962, 25 subjects with specific reading disability as children 
were tested, and the results were compared to a test taken 12 years earlier 
at the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene Clinic, It was found that matura- 
tion does not overcome specific perceptual and neurological problems and 
that ttie most severely hampered child readers were also the most Inadequate 
adult readers. 



Slobodzian, Rvelyn Blrdsall. The Relationship between Certain Readiness 
Measures and Reading Achievement at Level One , 157 p. (Ed.D, , Temple 
University, 19687 Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No, 4, 1053-A, Order No, 
68-14,151, microfilm $3,00, xerography $7.40 from University Microfilms, 



Performances In visual-perceptual decoding, motor encoding, and oral 
encoding were measured prior to formal reading Instruction- These results, 
measured In 115 first-grade subjects, were related to the eventual reading 
achievement of the subjects wttti the goal of locating single measures or 
combinations of measures capable of predicting reading success. Readiness 
tests administered early m the school year included the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (WISC), the Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic 
Ability subtests on visual decoding and auditory -vocal association, the 
Harr Ison- Stroud Letter-naming aubtestj and the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test, The post-tests were given near the end of the school year, and the 
children were classified into four groups s high achievers, high-average 
achievers, low-average achievers, and low achievers. It was found that 
successful readers generally had significantly higher WISC verbal and per- 
formance scores and full-scale IQ's than did nonachievers. The results 
of this study Indicate that the use of tiie Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test for predicting individual achievement is somewhat questionable. 



Stavrianos, Beridia K, and Landsman, Sylvia C, "Personality Patterns of 
Deficient Readers with Perceptual-Motor Problems," Psychology in the Schools , 
6 (April 1969) 109-23, 

Patterns of responses to the Rorschach Test were searched for among 
311 prlviledged boys, two- thirds of whom showed lag or dysfunction In some 
aspect of the perceptual-motor processs| 151 were adequate readers and 160 
were deficient. The Rorschach patterns included normal, mild outer re- 
striction, severe outer restriction, Inner restriction, constriction, act- 
ing out, and perseveration and/or rejection. Pour-way comparisons of ade- 
quate and deficient readers, with and without pereeptual-motor problems, 
yielded myriad differences within and among categories on the Rorschach 
accompanied by age changes. The data seem to support the conclusion that 
deficient readers eKhlbited relatively few normally balanced and mature 
personality patterns. No significant differences in personality appeared be- 
tween adequate and deficient readers with perceptuai-motor dysfunction| al- 
though, many trends were found, 'ttie differences were more closely related to 
intelligence and age than to reading difficulty. Tables and references are 
included. 



Sterrltt, Graham M, and Rudnick, Mark, "Auditory and Visual Rhytiim Per- 
ception in Relation to Reading Ability in Fourth Grade Boys,' Perceptual 
and Motor Skills , 22 (June 1966) 859-64, 

The relationships among the mean scores of 36 fourth-grade boys on 
measures of lntelllgence| reading comprehensionj and tests of visual, audi- 
tory, and visual-auditory perception were studied. The subjects were of 
high general intelligence, but the variability of the group on all ttiree 
measures was large. Visual test results indicated that the ability to 
transpose from temporal to spatial formats within the visual modality did 
not differeiitiate good from poor readers. Auditory test results indicated 
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that either the capacity to transpose from auditory- temporal to visual- 
spatial formats or the auditory pattern perception was the primary func- 
tion related to reading. It was concluded that auditory- temporal rhythm 
perception or the ability to transpose from auditory- temporal to visual- 
spatial patterns is related to reading in a way not fully accounted for 
by general intelligence. References are listed. 



Swanson, Rebecca Glover, A Study of the Relationship between Perceptual- 
Motor Skills and the Learning of Word Recognition . 294 p. (Ph.D. , Univer- 
sity of South Caro 1 Ina , 19 68 ) Disae.rtation Abstracts , 29, No, 7, 2158-A. 
Order No. 69-480, microfilm $3.80, Kerography $13.20 from University Micro- 
films. 

The effects of a perceptual-motor tralnini program on second-grade 
children who were below grade level in word recognition skills were stud- 
ied, Sixty-three lower socioeconomic Negro students were randomly se- 
lected for the sample. Each child’s weaknesses were diagnosed in terms 
of his ability to perform specific tasks, and treatoient was based on this 
diagnosis. One experimental group received perceptual-motor instruction 
onlyi the other experimental group received both perceptual -mo tor instruc- 
tion and the regular reading program. The control group received only the 
regular reading program. While both experimental groups achieved signifi- 
cantly higher mean scores in word recognition after treatoent, the findings 
showed no significant difference between the progress of the two groups. 



Thompson, Bertha Boya, '*A Longitudinal Study of Auditory Discrimination," 
Journal of Educational Research , 56 (March 1963) 376-78. 

A study to determine the relation of auditory discrimination (AD) 
and intelligence test scores to success in primary reading was conducted. 
One hundred-five entering flrst-gra'® children were administered the fol- 
lowing auditory discrimination te s over a period of 2 years? tiie Wepman 
Test for Auditory Discrimination, Form A| Boston University Speech Sound 
Discrimination Picture Test| and Auditory Discrimination and Orientation, 
a subtest of tiie Science Research Associates Reading Analysis; Aptitude, 
Form A, The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was administered. 

Two measures of reading achievement were used? Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading Teat, "type AM, Form 1, and 'type APR, Form 1, An arbitrary scal- 
ing method was used to determine the adequacy of the auditory discrimina- 
tive ability of each individual. Good readers and poor readers were es- 
tablished using two criteria. Auditory discrimination and intelligence 
are reported to be highly correlated. The results of a statistical analy- 
sis are listed, A number of recommendations based upon the findings of 
the study is indicated. References are Included, 
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Vernon, M, D, "Ten More Important Sources of Information on Visual Per- 
ception in Relation to Reading," The Reading Teacher , 20 (November 1966) 
134-35. 

Ten studies on visual perception and reading are summarlEed. Better 
readers showed greater clarity, accuracy, and appreciation of detail in 
Rorschach inkblots than did poor readers (Mies and Walker, 1964). Poor 
readers showed disturbance in figure-ground perception on the Marble Board 
test and difficulty in the structurallzation and organization of Gestalten 
(DeHirsch, 1954). Poor readers showed greater score variability on tests 
of five types of visual activity than did normal readers (Frostig, IjePever, 
and Whittlesey, 1961). The ability to match letter-like shapes increases 
with age (Gibson, Gibson, Pick, and Osser, 1962), Accuracy In figure 
reproduction increases with age and seems to depend on the number of parts 
in the figure (Graham, Berman, and Ernhart, I960), Spatial difficulties 
are the main cause of dyslexia and dysgraphia in poor readers with no re- 
tarded speech development (Ingram, 1960). Of two groups of backward read- 
ers, one showed language impairment, and the other showed low Wechsler 
InteLligence Scale for Children performance scores and sequential order- 
ing disability (Klnsbourne and Warrington, 1963). Ityslexia is related to 
disordered perception and directional sense (Money, 1962), Poor readers 
have difficulty perceiving and memorizing details of shape (Vernon, 1957), 
Perception development in children and adults is discussed (Vernon, 1962), 



Vernon, Magdalen D, Visual Perception and Its Relation to Reading . (Newark, 
Delaware: International Reading Association, 1966) 12 p. 

This annotated bibliography presents abstracts of 55 studies ranging In 
date from 1952 to 1965 witiiln four headings--perception of shape by 
young children, perception of words by children, perception In backward 
readers, and perception of shapes, Letters, and words by adults. Listings 
Include journal articles, books, and monographs and are arranged alpha- 
betically according to author within each category. Short Introductory 
remarks by the compiler are included before the divisions. 



Wachs, Theodore D, and Cromwell, Rue L, "Perceptual Distortions by Men- 
tally Retarded and Normal Children in Response to Failure Information," 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 70 (May 1966) 803-06, 

After the application of social learning theory to mental retarda- 
tion, it was predicted that retardates under failure stress would show 
greater perceptual distortion than would normal children. Twenty-two re- 
tardates and 22 normals were given a tachistlscoplc presentation of visual 
stimuli under nonstress conditions. One-half of the subjects in each 
group were told tJiey had failed and would have to repeat the task. The 
other half were presented the task under nonstress conditions again. As 
predicted, the increase in perceptual distortion was greater in the "failed" 
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retardates than in the other three groups. The other three groups did 
not differ in perceptual distortion increment. Hie findings are dis- 
cussed in terms of social learning theory. References are listed. 



Walters, Richard H, and Doan, Helen, "Perceptual and Cognitive Function- 
ing of Retarded Readers," Journal of Consultiag Psychology , 26 (August 
1962) 355-61. 

An experiment to compare the performance of advanced, average, and 
retarded readers on a series of perceptual, perceptual motor, and cogni- 
tive tasks was conducted. Subjects were 54 boys In grades 7 and 8 in two 
suburban Toronto public schools, classified according to IQ and achieve- 
ment (Dominion Tests) and placed In two groups. Subjects In the School A 
group were rewarded for their performance. Subjects from School B were 
not rewarded. All subjects were given three tests; (1) the Steer-Beatty 
Closure-Threshold Test of perceptlon| (2) the Perceptual-Differentiation 
Test (Gibson and Gibson) | and (3) a symbolic learning test involving the 
association of visual symbols with objects. Scores were compared betweeii 
groups A and B and among the advanced, average, and retarded readers. Re- 
sults revealing better general performance by advanced and average readers 
than by retarded readers are reported. Retarded readers were found to be 
weak in perceptual discrimination, symbolic learning, and reaction time. 

A discussion of the findings is given. Tables and references are included. 



Walters, Richard H, and Kosowskl, Irene. "Symbolic Learning and Readitig 
Retardation," Journal of Consulting Psychology , 27 (February 1963) 75-82. 

An investigation concerning symbolic learning in retarded readers 
is reported. Tools for the investigation Included both auditory and vi- 
sual stimuli, the use of a composite reading score, and rewards appro- 
priate to the 72 boys drawn from grades 6, 7, and 8 who attended one 
school located in a socioeconomically homogeneous suburban community. 
Subjects' scores derived from formal tests were used, and the IQ range of 
students was restricted to between 90 and 126. Advanced, average, and 
retarded readers were assigned to reward and nonreward conditions in an 
attempt to maintain a balance among the six subgroups in age, grade level 
and In reading-intellectual discrepancy scores. In order to discover possi 
ble differences in visual and auditory acuity, measures were obtained on 
both the ortiiorator and the audiometer. In addition to the overall analy- 
sis of variance, separate analyses of variance were carried out for the 
visual and auditory tasks. Results are Indicated both in tables and in 
the discussion of the project. References are listed. 



Walter, Richard H. ; Van Loan, Mallef and Crofts, Irene, "A Study of Read- 
ing Disability," Journal of Consulting Psychology , 25 (August 1961) 277-83. 



A study o£ the adaptation of the psychoanalytic theory of reading 
disability was conducted under the auspices of the clinic staff at the 
University of Toronto. The 58 subjects^ chosen from a group of 86 boys 
of average intelligence and free of physical handicaps and behavior prob- 
lems, were in grades 3 to 6, from one suburban school. The group was 
divided between advanced readers (one year beyond mental age), and aver- 
age readers, or those with discrepancies less than 6 months between read- 
ing age and mental age. Tools for the research included tests for measur- 
ing fear and avoidance of looking, parent preference, perceptual measures 
involving recognition of form, and figure-ground confusion tests. Analy- 
sis of results and a discussion of findings as related to the psycho- 
analytic theory are Included. References are listed. 



Wepman, Joseph M. "Auditory Discrimination, Speech, and Reading," Ele - 
mentary School Journal , 60 (March 1960) 325-33, 

The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test is described as a means of 
measuring auditory maturity and, consequently, the possible benefits de- 
rived from phonic instruction In reading and from auditory training in 
speech. The test is composed of word pairs. The child decides whether 
the sounds of these pairs are alike or different. Three criteria are 
used in pairing the words--(l) the frequency of use, (2) the position 
and phonetic category, and (3) the syllable length. Audition develops 
on. at least three levels--aeulty, understanding, and discrimination and 
retention. The detection of Immature auditory discrimination ability 
would permit maximialng the use of ttie child’s better developed means of 
learning until the developmental process reaches a balance. The auditory 
discrimination, articulation, intelligence, and reading achievement of 
156 first and second graders were compared. A close relationship was 
found between auditory discrimination and speech accuracy of articulation. 
There was also a positive relationship between poor reading achievement 
and auditory discrimination ability. Definitions of auditory discrimina- 
tion, phonics, phoneme, and phonetics are given, and seven references are 
included. 



I Wepman, Joseph M, "Dyslexia? Its Relationship to Language Acquisition 

I and Concept Formation," Reading Disability ; Progress and Research Needs 

in l^slexla , John Money, Ed,, Chapter 12, 179-867 (Baltimore? Johns 
I Hopkins Press, 1962.) 

i 

I A sizable number of dyslexic children may be so not because of any 

I specific brain damage, personality problems, or liranaturity, but rather 

I because they have not been properly taught. Reading may be primarily a 

I visual skill fcr some children, but for some may involve integration of 

i many skills. Factors underlying the development of cognition are In- 

f tensely interrelated, and the differential rate of development both of 

I sensory modalities and eventual level of conceptualization may be genetl- 

r eally determined, A child primarily audlle may speak well and early but 

I O 

I eric 
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have delays in reading j while a primarily visile individual may be slower 
to speak but have little trouble reading. Therefore, reading should not 
be taught by a single method, but be directed towards the individual's 
capacity since methods are now available to identify maximal learning 
modality during preschool years. 



Whipple, niiflord I, and Kodman, Frank, Jr, "A Study of Discrimination 
and Perceptual Learning with Retarded Readers," Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 60 (February 1969) 1-5, 

The visual discrimination and perceptual learning of retarded read- 
ers were compared to normals. The two groups had IQ's on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children ranging from 90 to 115 and were matched 
on other variables except that mean reading grade for the retarded group 
was 3.12 and 4,40 for the normal group. The first experiment required 
either simultaneous or successive presentations | half of each group was 
assigned to each treatment. Two cue cards, two Identical paper cups, 
and a toy cat were exposed so that each subject had to associate the cue 
card with the paper cup under which the cat was hidden. The simultaneous 
discrimination learning used both positive and negative cue cards, while 
the successive used one then another. Analysis of covariance revealed 
significant group and method differences as well as an interaction. The 
retarded readers learned more slowly in all situations but even more 
slowly In the complex task. The second experiment used a series of non- 
sense scribbles to be differentiated from a standard stimulus. The normal 
readers had significantly fewer errors In total, fewer errors on the first 
trial, and faster discrimination than did retarded readers on this per- 
ceptual learning task. References are included. 



Section 6: Environment Factors 



Blanton, William E. "The Culturally Disadvantaged Reader's Concept of 
Reading," Professional Focus on Reading , C, A. Ketcham, Ed. Proceedings 
of College Reading Association, 9 (1968) 88-96, 

Efforts were made to define the culturally deprived reader's concept 
of reading. The 53 third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade Negro subject 
enrolled in remedial reading classes were given a three-item multiple- 
choice Inventory of 20 items. Results indicated that 77 percent of tiie 
students felt that reading was done for the teachers^ 49 percent felt that 
the reader's objective was to make the teacher happy. More than half of 
the subjects felt that good readers moved their lips, and the majority 
felt that everyone should learn to read because of the practical conse- 
quences of doing so. Tables and references are Included, 



Bloomer, Richard H, "Reading Patterns of the Rejected Child," The Read - 
ing Teacher , 22 (January 1969) 320-24, 340. 

Nine reading skills subtests were given to 450 first- through sixth- 
grade subjects who, according to peer reaction, had been divided into 
sociometric groups of accepted children, rejected children, isolates, and 
children of high ambivalent impact. Tests revealed that the rejected 
children had significantly lower IQ's than two of the other groups, were 
older, and demonstrated lower reading achievement than any of the other 
groups. The Reading Skills Diagnostic Test revealed that on all subtests 
requiring analysis and synthesis and on Isolated subtests, excluding those 
requiring memorization, the rejected children were significantly inferior 
to the accepted children. Tables and references are Included. 



Bollenbacher, Joan. "A Study of the Effect of Mobility on Reading Achieve- 
ment," The Reading Teacher, 15 (March 1962) 356-60, 365, 

The effect of mobility on reading achievement was studied. Tlie sixth 
grades of the Cincinnati public schools were chosen as the sample. The 
study reported the data In terms of the number of moves made by individual 
pupils. The Stanford Intermediate Reading and Arithmetic Tests were given 
to all sixth graders as part of the annual testing program. Results of 
this and the Lorge-Thorndlke Verbal IQ's were recorded. Each student was 
asked to fill out a card providing information on the number and location 
of schools he had attended from first to sixth and any grades he had re- 
peated, A total of 5,578 cards were coded and prepared for electronic 
data processing, A detailed statistical analysis was made of the data 
using covariance techniques. Results indicated that although achievement 
was not affected negatively by the mobility of the sixth grade group, mo- 
bility does present many problems. Tables are included. 



Buckley, Geoffrey John. Reading Achievonent in Grade Five and Its Rela- 
tionship to Parental Occupation , Verbal Intelligence , and Certain Envi - 
ronmental Factors . (Ed.D. , The University of British Columbia, 1967li 
Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 3, 757-58-A. Microfilm copy available 
from the National Library of Canada at Ottawa, 

■nie relationship of certain environmental factors, parental occupa- 
tion, and verbal intelligence to reading achievement was Investigated, 
Fifty-grade children were randomly chosen from one high, one middle, and 
one low social class area in the city of Vancouver, British Columbia, 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability and. the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills were administered to all subjects. Environmental factor data, such 
as availability of reading materials in the home, TV-radio habits, visits 
and trips made, and participation in various activities were gathered 
through interviews. From simple and multiple correlations it was found 
tiiat reading achievement was related to verbal intelligence and, to a 
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lesser extent, to parental occupation and visits. Only verbal Intelligence 
and visits seemed to contribute significantly at the .05 level to the multi- 
variate prediction of reading achievement. TV-radio did not relate to the 
other variables. 



Chandler, Theodore A, "Reading Disability and Socio-Economic Status," 
Journal of Reading Disability , 10 (October 1966) 5-21, 

Research relating specifically to reading failure and socioeconomic 
influences is reviewed. Among significant topics researched are occupa- 
tional aspirations, books in the home, and good-readar parents as influ- 
ential agents for normal achievement. Inadequate measurement of IQ 
through tests demanding reading skill is cited as specific handicap for 
adequate recognition of ability to accomplish in reading for disadvan- 
taged children. The question of the relation between delinquency and 
reading disability is raised and related studies are cited. Experiential 
background as an important factor in reading readiness is pointed out. 
Also, the contrast of Intellectual stimulation in upper and lower class 
home is examined as a deterrent for academic accomplishment. Further 
investigation is urged. A bibliography is Included. 



Craig, Jimmie Merle. Relationship between Change in Attitudes of Disad - 
vantaged Pupils toward Reading and the Involvement of Their Parents in ^ 
Reading Program , 264 p, (Ph.D. , United States international University, 
19687 Dissertation Abs tracts ^ 29, No, 6, 1777-A, Order No, 68-14,755, 
microfilm $3.40, xerography $11.95 from University Microfilms. 

Changes In attitudes toward reading of a group of 184 disadvantaged 
junior high school students in the San Diego Unified School District were 
studied in relationship to parent participation in reading Improvement 
classes and in a series of counseling conferences. The attitude changes 
were also related to reading achievement growth rate. The Attitude To- 
ward Reading Q-Sort Test and the Nelson Reading Test were administered 
as pretests and post-tests, the differences in the results between the 
earlier and later tests being the main source of data for the conclusions 
of this study. It was found that the group of students whose parents 
were not Involved in the reading program showed a positive change in 
attitudes toward reading that was slgnlficantLy greater than the change 
shown by the students T^diose parents were involved. Moreover, students 
whose parents were involved in counseling conferences tended to change 
more toward positive attitudes than did those whose parents attended 
reading improvement class ^ 



Della-Piana, Gabriel and Martin, Helen. "Reading Achievement and Mater- 
nal Behavior," The Reading Teacher . 20 (December 1966) 225-30. 



The behavior of mothers of overachlevlng and of underachieving sixth- 
grade girls in two semistructured interaction situations was compared. A 
Vocabulary Review Session and an Opinion Difference Discussion were used 
as tools of analysis. Scores derived from Uie data revealed more disagree- 
ment between underachieving girls and their mothers than between the over- 
achieving girls and their mothers. However j no significant differences 
were attained. One unusual finding showed that mothers of high verbal 
fifth-grade girls exhibited significantly more disapproval and more often 
withheld help than did mothers of low verbal ability daughters. References 
are listed. 



Della-Piana, Gabriel; Stahmann, Robert F, | and Allen^ John E, "Parents 
and Reading Achievement* A Review of Research," Elementary English, 65 
(February 1968) 190-200. 

Research findings //elating to the parents' role in children's read- 
ing achievement are reviewed. Areas of study discussed included cultural 
significance of pareiital involvement, parent education programs, parental 
environmental influence, mother-child interaction, and reading readiness. 
Implications of the research are varied, indicating several similarly 
effective treataients and the conditions under ^diich each might be success- 
ful. A 67-ltefa bibliography Is Included, 



Della-Pipna, Gabriel, et al. The Influence of Parental Attitudes and 
Childten - Parent Interaction upon Remedial Reading Progress , 114 p, 
(CRP-S-266-1, Utah University, Salt Lake City, 1966) ED 012 689, micro- 
fiche $0,65, hard copy $3,29 from EDRS, 



Two pilot studies of the relationship between parent characteristics 
and the reading achievement of their children are reported. The first 
study compared tdie behavior of mothers of high and low verbal girls 
in two semistructured interaction situations. Ten high verbal and 10 low 
verbal girls were selected for study on the basis of scores on tjie Gates 
Reading Survey and on the Lorge-Thorndike Ingelligence Test, One-tailed t 
tests were used to analyze the data. Mothers of high verbal girls esdil- 
blted more positive scores on social-emotional reactions and total warmth. 
The purposes of the second study were to show the effect of a parent train- 
ing program on silent and oral reading and to correlate mothers' attitudes 
with silent and oral reading. Subjects were 13 experimental and 16 con- 
trol students in grades 3 to 6. Pupil premeasures and post-measures were 
tile California Test and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, The parent measure 
was the parental attitude research instrument. Fourteen weekly sessions 
were held with experimental parents. Mean seores, difference scores, and t 
tests were used to analyze the data. The treatment had a greater effect 
on oral than on silent reading. Positive attitudes toward child rearing 
correlated significantly with silent reading comprehension. A description 
of the parent training program, three appendixes, and a bibliography are 
included. 
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DeUa-Piana, Gabriel, et a^. Parent Training and Reading Gains o£ Ele- 
mentary Schoo l Children .' "23 p. (CRP-'S-266, 1967) ED Oil 818, microfiche 
$0.65, hard copy $3.29 from EDR3. 

A small sample pilot project which demonstrated a treatment effective- 
ness and suggested future lines for research and development of parent 
training programs is described. The major hypothesis tested was that pu- 
pils whose parents were Involved in a training program would show greater 
regressed gains in reading skills than pupils with parents not in training# 
jn late spring, an invitational letter was sent to parents of children who 
would be in the third to sixth grades in two elementary schools and whose 
reading ability was 1 or more years below grade level. There were 13 ex- 
perimentals and 16 controls in the final group# The California Reading 
Test and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test were administered to the pupils 
as the pretests and post- tests. The experimental parent group was taken 
through the parent- training program# After the post-testing of all pupils 
in reading, the control group parents participated In the training program. 
In reading comprehension, the control group gains were greater than ex- 
perimental group gains# The parent- training program accounted for 16 per- 
cent of variance in oral reading accuracy and for 25 percent of the variance 
in oral reading comprehension. Tables and scatter plots are included. The 
training program is described in the final report. 



Durkin, Dolores. "Children Who Read before Grade 1; A Second Study," 

El ementary School Journal , 44 (December 1963) 143-48. 

Characteristics of 49 California children (26 Caucasian, L2 Negro, 
and 11 Oriental) who were reading at grade levels ranging from 1.5 to 4.6 
when they entered first grade are described. Emerging from this longi- 
tudinal study are the hypotheses that the identification of children who 
could profit from reading i;istructlon before first grade might be made 
by a study of particular personality characteristics, attitudes, and 
perception of what it means to "readj" and that current intelligence tests 
are seriously inadequate in measuring "what it takes" to learn to read. 
References are given. 



Evans, John W., Jr. "The Effect of Pupil Mobility upon Academic Achieve- 
ment," The National Elementary Principal , 45 (April 1966) 18-22. 

An investigation was made to determine whether pupil mobility has 
an adverse effect upon pupils* academic achievement. Related research is 
reviewed. The cumulative record cards of 97 pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades, 1963-64, of Nead School, Bunker Hill, Indiana, vdilch has a high 
rate of pupil turnover because of its proximity to Bunker Hill Air Force 
Base, were studied. Pupils were separated Into mobile and nonmobile groups# 
The IQ records of the two groups were essentially the same. Four subject 
areas were studied; reading, social studies, arithmetic, and science. 
Median, mean, standard deviation, and correlation coefficient scores were 
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obtained for both mobile and norjmobile groups. It was shown by the median 
and mean scores that the mobile youngsters had better records in reading 
and science than nonmobile youngs terSj and that they were somewhat super- 
ior in social studies and arithmetic. However, a slight inferiority was 
shown by the mobile group in the correlation study. It was concluded that 
mobility does not have an adverse effect upon academic achievement. Ref- 
erences and figures are Included. 



Feldhusen, John F.; Thurston, John R, | and Bennlng, James J. "Classroom 
Behavior, Intelligence, and Achievement," The Journal of Experimental Edu - 
cation , 36 (Winter 1967) 82-87. 

The following three questions were asked about children who exhibit 
socially disapproved, disruptive behavior and children who display facially 
approved behavior; Are there differences in achievement in reading and 
arithmetic? Is there a difference in intelligence? Are there differences 
in reading and arithmetic which exceed the differences which could be attrl 
buted to differences in intelligence? The Intelligence and achievement 
test scores for 200 third and sixth graders were used to compute grade 
level deviation values, and a three-way analysis of variance and covari- 
ance was performed, using grade, behavior, and sex as variables. The read- 
ing and arithmetic achieveinent of the approved children was higher than 
that of the disapproved children. The second question was also answered 
affirmatively, but the differences in achievement were greater than Intelll 
gence alone would account for, particularly in the differences in the sixth 
grade groups. A need for further research into the relationship of class- 
room aggression and failure in learning the basic skills is indicated. 
References are included. 



Hall, Nason E. and Waldo, Gordon P. "Remedial Reading for the Disad- 
vantaged," Journal of Reading ^ 11 (November 1967) 81-92. 

A systematic r®nedlal reading program was contained in The Youtii De- 
velopment Project for delinquency-prone boys in eight Columbus, Ohio, 
junior high schools. One hundred and eighty-six delinquency-prone dis- 
advantaged boys in eight experimental classes were compared wlUi 73 boys 
in regular curriculum control classes. Instruction utiltEed (1) two 
paperback texts-- The Time Machine by H, G, Wells and The Red Car by Don 
K, Stanford, (2) the Turner-Livings ton Workbook Series, (3) Reader's 
Digest Reading Skill Builder Series, (4) reading consul tant-developed ex- 
ercise skill sheets, and (5) newspapers, Stanford Reading Achievement 
Test Scores for grades 6 and 7 were compared to show Improvement ^dien 
various factors were controlled. Both Uie treatment and the control groups 
improved their reading aehiev^ent level during the seventh grades| however, 
the treatment group Improved more than twice as much as the control group. 
When measured- intelligence was controlled, the treatment group Improved 
more than the control group in every IQ category, with the greatest 
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highest categories. When slxth«grade reading achieve- 
ment was controlled, the treatment group improved more than the control 
poup in every reading achievement category, with the greatest difference 
in the two highest achievement- level categories. References are included. 



Hanson, Earl and Robinson, H, Alan, "Reading Readiness and Achievement 
of Primary Grade Children of Different Socio-Economic Strata," The Reading 
Teacher . 21 (October 1967) 52-56, 79. ^ 

Differences in reading readiness and reading achievement #iich were 
found among a small number of advantaged, average, and disadvantaged kin- 
dsrgarten, first, second and third graders in or near Chicago are des- 
cribed. The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale, Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
and Metropolitan Achievement Tests were the measuring instruments used. 

A probability of .05 was considered an acceptable level of confidence In 
variate analysis. The Intelligence, reading readiness, and reading 
achievement scores attained by the advantaged subjects were significantly 
higher in each grade than those attained by the disadvantaged. Differences 
between the performance of advantaged and avfirage subjects and of average 
and disadvantaged subjects were generally smaller and Less uniform. How- 
ever, on the Metropolitan Readiness Test there were significant differences 
between all three groups for both kindergarten and grade 1. The average 
subjects performed significantly higher than the disadvantaged subjects 
on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test for grades 2 and 3, but not for kinder- 
gpten and grade 1, Only at che second grade level were significant sex 
differences found, favoring the girls. References and tables are included. 



Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability , 4th edition revised. 
(New York: McKay Company, 1966) 624 p. ” ^ 

The broad scope of this textbook on reading makes it suitable for use 
in survey courses, graduate courses in corrective and remedial reading, 
and as a desk reference for clinicians. It balances viewpoints in such 
controversial topics as the bast method for remedial instruction, brings 
out strengths and weaknesses in each approach, and offers practical, speci- 
fic reconmendations . Materials are arranged in Uiree main parts, beginning 
witii a general discussion of classroom reading, developing readiness, 
starting to read, and continuing reading' growtii. Chapters on how to meet 
Individual and group Instructional needs have been enlarged for the third 
edition. The second part presents expanded chapters on meUiods for evalu- 
ating and diagnosing group and individual reading needs. The last part 
starts with basic remedial principles, and continues with developmental 
and remedial teaching of specific reading skills through word recognitlon-- 
a central, expanded sectlon--comprehenslon, Interests, and tasts, and rate. 
Four case histories conclude the work, and an index is Included, Lists 
of tests, graded remedial readers, and publishers' addresses appear in 
the appendices . 
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Hessj Robert D, "Maternal Behavior and the Development of Reading Readi- 
ness in Urban Negro Children," Self and Society , M. P. Douglass, Ed. 
Yearbook of the Claremont Reading Conference, 32 (1968)^83-99, 

The Influences of maternal behavior and cultural background upon 
the child* s academic achievement were investigated. One hundred and* sixty 
Negro mothers of 4-year-old children from four social status levels were 
interviewed twice at home and then brought to a clinic for testing and an 
interaction session between mother and child. The measures of the cogni- 
tive environment considered relevant were (1) circumstances of the home 
and community environment, (2) maternal orientation toward the nonfamily 
world, (3) strategies of maternal control, (4) mother's teaching techniques, 
(5) maternal language, and (6) mother's affective Interaction with her 
child. Two years later, when the children were in first grade, the Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests were 
administered. When these test scores and grades in reading were compared 
for the various social status levels represented, it was found that middle- 
class Negro children performed at a higher level than did Negro children 
from the working-class backgrounds. Correlations between the readiness 
test scores and grade scores and the above-mentioned environmental measures 
indicated uiat maternal behavior and cultural background appeared to be 
influential in the child's early cognitive development and thereby In- 
fluenced the abilities Involved in learning to read. A bibliography and 
tables are included. 



Hicks, Leo B. "A Cross-Sectional Look at Academic Achievement for Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged and Non— Disadvantaged Students, Il^_ino^s_ School Re - 
search , 4 (November 1967) 16-22. 

Intelligence and reading achievement test scores for approximately 
25,000 East St. Louis, Illinois, students in grades 1 through 11 were com- 
pared for predominantly disadvantaged children from 23 schools and non- 
dlsadvantaged children from 17 schools. Class medians, percentiles, and 
averages were obtained for the following standardized tests; Gates Pri- 
mary Reading for grades 1 and 2| Science Research Associates Reading, 
grade 3| California Achievement Battery, grades 4, 5, and 6| California 
Test of Mental Maturity, grade 6; Iowa Every Pupil Reading, grades 6,9 
and 9,7f Differential Aptitude, grade and Illinois State-wide Testing 
Program, grade 11, Nondisadvantagsd students eidilbited higher measured 
ability throughout all grades. For grades I and 2 both disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged scored at about the same ral^e of reading which was well 
above the norms for that test. In third gra^e a drastic decline in both 
groups was noted. From this point on through high school the nonculturally 
disadvantaged groups scored much higher in each case, while the disad- 
vantaged students became more retarded with pach year. Tables and ref- 
erences are included. 
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Hill, Edwin H. and Giaranatteo, Michael C, "Socio-Economic Status and Its 
Relationship to School Achievement In the Elementary School," Elementary 
English, 40 (March 1963) 265-70. 

An investigation of socioeconomic status and its relationship to vocab- 
ulary achievement, reading comprehension, various readlftg sub-tests, arith- 
metic skill, problem solving, and a composite of these variables was con- 
ducted. Two hundred and twenty-three third grade children in Western 
Pennsylvania were subjects. An Interview sheet to measure socioecotioniic 
status was constructed and tested, using the concept developea by Likert 
to calculate the discriminative power. Published tests used in the study 
were Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability test, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
and the Scott-Foresman Basic Reading Tests 2 ^, 3 ^ , Intercorrelations 

were computed between these measures: sex, socioeconomic status, reading 

comprehension, vocabulary, arithmetic skills, and problem solving. These 
correlations suggest that to a great extent, socioeconomic status was a 
factor in school achievement. Specific differences in the ^reas examined 
are given in tables, A survey of other investigations in this area is pre- 
sented, References are given. 



Jones, Harry J. ^ Investigation of the Relationship between Reading 
Achievement Scores , the Child* s Style of Categorization , Achievement Re- 
sponsibility and Parental Attltud^e, 163 p, (Ed,D,, Wayne State Univer- 
sltv. 1968) Dissertation Abstracts, 29, No. 10, 3327-A. Order No. 69- 
6071, microfilm $3.00, xerography $7.60 from University Microfilms, 

The possibility of predicting reading achievement scores from In- 
tellectual Achievement Responsibility Scores, Style of Categorization 
Scores, and Parental Attitudes was studied. A random selection of 101 
fourth- and sixth-grade students of the Birmingham Public Schools and the 
Port Huron Area Schools served as subjects. The T.S.A.R, Program was 
utilized to process the data according tc the Wherry-Doollttle method of 
test selection. It was found that no single variable other than Intelli- 
gence was predictive of reading achievement at the grade levels under in- 
vestigation. An Inverse relation between parent attitude and reading 
achievement, ^ich had not been expected on the basis of previous re- 
search, was found. 



Justman, Joseph, "Academic Aptitude and Reading Test Scores of Disadvan- 
taged Children Showing Various Degrees of Mobility," Journal of Educatlon - 
al Measurement , 2 (December 1965) 151-55, 

The academic aptitude and reading test scores of disadvantaged chil- 
dren showing varying degrees of mobility were studied. Subjects Included 
934 sixth-grade pupils attending 16 schools In disadvantaged areas of New 
York City, Each pupil showed a pattern of uninterrupted attendance in 
regular school grades since enrollment in kindergarten, A. measure of pupil 
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mobility was based upon the total number of times each pupil was admitted 
to a different school. A subinvestigation of the socioeconomic level for 
parents of the 42,3 percent of pupils attending a single school during 
the 6 years was included in the study. Pour subgroups were established 
for the remaining subjects clasalfled as mobile pupils, and for whom a com. 
parlson was made of the mean reading grades obtained on a standardized 
reading test. Also, mean IQ's and the significance of differences in 
mean IQ a were computed for these disadvantaged pupils of varying degrees 
of mobility at the third-grade and the sixth-grade levels. Results are 
shown in tabular form. Some generalizations concerning changes In accom- 
plistaent at the two periods of analysis are reported with a degree of 
caution in light of the need for an uninterrupted program during the first 
6 years in school. Selected references are Included, 



Juataan, Joseph. "Reading and Class Homogeneity," The Reading Teacher. 

21 (January 1968) 314-16, 334, ft— 

The relationship of class growth in reading, as measured by the Metro- 
politan Reading Test, to both the homogeneity of the class and its Initial 
reading achievement level was Investigated. Parallel forms of the reading 
test were administered In May of two successive years to all third- and 
fourth-grade classes in over 75 New York City schools. Restrictions Imposed 
upon the data left a total of 4,705 pupils, enrolled in 181 classes, drawn 
from 42 sehooLa, The flndinga indicated that mean gaina in achievement 
tended to be positively associated with initial reading level. Classes 
with high initial achievement showed greater mean growth than those with 
average initial achievement, who in turn showed greater mean growth than 
those with low initial achievement, 'niis trend was noted on the two sub- 
sections of the test. Lack of a consistent growth pattern was evident when 
various combinations of initial achievement level and class variability 
were considered and when the reading subsections of the test were considered. 
It was concluded that reduced range of ability was not associated with In- 
creased achievement in reading. Grouping by Itself, without curricular 
modification as a concomitant, will not give rise to the desired outcome 
of improved pupil performance. One reference is noted. 



Katz, Phyllis A, "Verbal Discrimination Performance of Disadvantaged Chil- 
drens Stimulus and Subject Variables," Child Development . 38 (March 1967) 
233"42 ■ 

"nie verbal discrimination performances of disadvantaged children were 
compared on visual and auditory tasks presented in both Hebrew and English. 
A total of 72 Negro males of differing reading achievement levels in grades 
2, 4, and 6 were studied to obtain information regarding the variables 
which might affect the relation between dtscrlmlnatlon and reading per- 
formance. Each subject was tested Individually and received visual Eng- 
lish, visual Hebrew, auditory English, and auditory Hebrew discrimination 
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tasks. The results Indicated that the discrimination performances of 
disadvantaged children were Influenced by a wide variety of factors^ In- 
cluding chronological agej reading level, modality of stimulus presenta- 
tion, and the degree of familiarity of the stimuli. It appeared that 
both perceptual skill and familiarity factors played a role In children’s 
discrimination performance. Additional research is suggested in order 
to determine what background variables might be involved in the develop- 
ment of modality-specific behavior, A figure, tables, and references 
are Included. 



Kelly, Francis j,| North, Joseph| and Zlngle, Harvey, "The Relation of 
the Broken Homes to Subsequent School Behaviors," Alberta Journal of Edu- 
cational Research , 11 (December 1965) 215-19, 

The influence of broken homes upon three school"*related behaviors 
was studied. The behaviors were school attendance, reading achievement, 
and reported behavior problems. Subjects were 131 children from broken 
homes as determined from a questionnaire administered to 886 seven th- 
and eighth-grade students attending five junior high schools in Canada, 

A control group from intact homes was also established. The following 
scores were obtained for each chlldi reading achievement, teacher rat- 
ing of behavior, and school attendance. The predictor variables were 
parent sex, subject sex, status of home, natiire of breakup, and year in 
school at the time of breakup. The covariable was socioeconomic status, 

A series of multiple linear regression models were used to analyze the 
data. Subjects from broken homes attended fewer days| this was statisti- 
cally but not practically significant. There was no difference in the 
rated behavior of the groups. When homes were broken when children were 
In grades 1 to 3, the children did poorer on the reading achievement test. 
There was no difference In reading achievement between the groups, A dis- 
cussion and references are Included, 



Ketcham, Clay Adams. "Factors in the Home Background and Reader Self Con- 
cept Which Related to Reading Achievement," Proceedings of the College 
Reading Association , 7 (1966) 66-68. 

A study was conducted to determine which of selected factors in home 
background and reader self-concept were significantly related to the read- 
ing achievement of tenth-grade students. The sample included 582 students, 
303 boys and 279 girls. Following a pilot study, a final form of a ques- 
tionnarie with 39 questions on home background and 40 questions on reader 
self-concept was administered, A Chi square analysis was made of each item 
on the questionnaire. Twenty-six of the selected home background factors 
were found significantly related (beyond ,05) to reading achievement. 
Twenty-seven of the selected reader self-concept factors were found to be 
significantly related to reading achievement beyond the ,05 level. 
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Kramer, David P, "InterparentaL Differences of Opinion and Children's 
Academic Achievement," The Journal of Educational Research , 60 (November 
1966) 136-38. 

The subjects used in this Investigation were 290 pairs of Cleveland 
suburban parents and their 460 children in grades 4, 5, and 6, Three off- 
spring groups, the Low, Medium, and High Parental Differences of Opinion 
Groups, were formed to explore the relatioiiship between Interparental dif- 
ferences of opinion and children's academic achievement. Significant dif- 
ferences were obtained between children in the Low and High, and Medium and 
High Parental Differences of Opinion Groups in IQ and in reading. Signifi- 
cant differences were also found between boys in the Low and High, and Me- 
dium and High groups in IQ, and between boys in the Low and High Parental 
Groups in reading. No significant differences were found between girls on 
either of the criteria of achievement, and no significant differences in 
arithmetic were found for any groups compared in the study. It was sug- 
gested that parental differences of opinion may p-ovide a fruitful strategy 
for exploring differences in child behavior. Eight references are given. 



Labov, William and Robins, Clarence. A Note on the Relation of Reading 
Failure to Peer-Group Status in Urb^an Ghe ttos . 18 p. (OEC-6-10-059, CRP- 

3288, Columbia University, New York, 1967 )^D 018 343, microfiche $0.65, 
hard copy $3,29 from EDRS. 

A progress report of the cooperative research project concerning the 
effects of value systems upon school learning among ghetto club members is 
presented. Street group members considered school learning Irrelevant to 
prestige within the group. They were concerned with toughness, smartness, 
trouble, excitement, autonomy, and fate. Full participation meant complete 
Involvement with the values and activities of the group. The academic 
records of 75 preadolescent and adolescent boys who were nonmembers of 
street groups indicated that some were below, some were within, and others 
were beyond grade level in accomplishment. Learning was taking place, 
Reading among 43 street group members showed a regular distribution around 
a single mode, 3 years behind grade. There were many dropouts. Overall 
findings Indicated that cultural conflict was responsible for reading fail- 
ure, Suggestions for continuing study include the Introduction of a cul- 
tural intermediary classroom to develop techniques for cross cultural 
cooperation. 



Lamb, George S. "Teacher Verbal Cues and Pupil Performance On A Group Read- 
ing Test," Journal of Educational Psychology , 58 (December 1967) 332-36, 

Verbal cues encouraging rapid work, accurate work, or no specified 
cues were administered by 36 female teachers to their second- and third- 
grade classes during a group reading test In Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Effects of the cues were evaluated in terms of the c’ass performances on 
the tests. Data were treated by analysis of variance and Scheffe confi- 
dence intervals at the ,01 and ,05 levels of significance, respectively. 
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Independent sources of variation were treatmentSp grade levels, sex, and 
reading achievement levels. Results indicated that girls were more re- 
sponsive to teachers* verbal cues than were boys. Tables and references 
are included. 



Loughlin, rnma C. and Loughlln, Leo J. "A Study of the Relationship of 
Time Spent Viewing Television to Children's Reading Achievement," Illi - 
nois School Research , 4 (May 1968) 18-21. 

The relationship between hours spent viewing television and reading 
achievement among 53 third-grade and 45 fifth-grade students was inves- 
tigated, The sample was divided into good and poor readers by taking 
into consideration each student's mental age, chronological age, and 
actual reading achievement. Television viewing time for each student 
was determined for a period of 1 week. The hours of televiewing for male 
and female good readers and poor readers in both grades are reported. 

The study revealed that third-grade students viewed significantly more 
hours of television than fifth-grade students, but that in neither grade 
were significant differences in televle\ri.ng time found between good and 
poor readers. Television was seen as perhaps helping both good and poor 
readers fulfill certain developmental needs. Tables and references are 
Included. 



Lovell, K. and Woolsey, M, E. "Reading Disability, Non-Verbal Reasoning 
and Social Class," Educational Research , 6 (June 1964) 226-29, 

Three English surveys investigating reading disability, nonverbal 
reasoning, and social class are reported. Two surveys were made using 
2,100 third-year junior school children as subjects. Additional data 
were obtained from 1,800 fourth-year pupils in Secondary Modern Schools, 
The following tests were atolnlstereds N,P,E,R, Sentence Reading Testj 
N.F.E.R. Non-verbal Reasoning Tests No. 5 and No. 3| and the Watts-Vernon 
Reading Test. The social class of the parents was obtained by reference 
to the Registrar General's "Classification of Occupations, 1960." It was 
found Idiat roughly half of all backward readers have standardized non- 
verbal reasoning test scores ^90, and roughly half of backward readers 
came from social classes 2 and 3. Tables and references are given. 



MacDonald, Dorothy P. "An Investigation of the Attitudes of Parents of 
Unsuccessful and Successful Readers," Journal of Educational Rea ear ch , 56. 
(April 1963) 437-38. 

The attitudes toward child-rearing practices of the parents of un- 
successful and successful readers (UR's and SR's) were examined for differ- 
ences, Three groups of parents were studled--parents of UR's at the 
University Children's Clinic, of parents of UR's in a public school and 



parents of SR^s in a public school. All the UR*s selected were malee. 
Parents were given the Parental Attitude Research Instrument and children 
were given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and Wide Range, 

A chi—sQuare test was computed as a means of testing the significance 
of parental agreement. Differences were found mainly between mothers of 
UR*s in the child guidance clinic and mothers of both UR’s and SR*s In 
the public school 9 and between fathers of UR*s in the clinic and fathers 
of UR*s in the public school. It is suggested that further work be done 
in exainining the relationship between the UR and his father. References 
are included. 



McGinnis, Dorothy J, "A Comparative Study of the Attitudes of Parents 
of Superior and Inferior Readers Toward Certain Child Rearing Practices, 
The Philosophical and SocialoglcaJL Bases of Reading ^ Irlc L, Thurston 
and Lawrence E, Hafner, Eds, National Reading Conference Yearbook, 14 
(1965) 99-105, 

The correlation between superior and inferior readers and parental 
attitudes toward child rearing was Investigated. Parents of 50 superior 
and 50 inferior sixth-grade readers from Kalamazoo Public Schools com- 
pleted 23 5-item scales about child rearing and family life. Data from 
the 10 scales judged most relevant were utilized in the final report. 
Results showed that the parents of superior readers had democratic atti- 
tudes which produced Independent children. These attitudes admitted out- 
side influences, placed little emphasis on parent deification, emphasized 
group participation, and encouraged communication and language skill de- 
velopment, 'Hie parents appreciated the importance of readiness in their 
children's ability to perform, A resultant suggestion was that atten- 
tion be given to parental attitudes as well as to the mental ability of 
the child in programs for developing effective reading achievement. Ref- 
erences are listed. 



Miller, Wilma H. ”An Examination of Children's Dally Schedules in Three 
Social Classes and Their Relation to First Grade Reading Achievement,** 
Wisconsin State Reading Association News ^ 12 (March 1969) 2-10, 

Two aspects of a dissertation related to social class differences 
and reading readiness used the daily schedules of 51 pupils. Kindergar- 
ten children* s daily schedules, as obtained from their mothers, were pre- 
sented, and the differences found among middle-class, upper- lower-class, 
and lower-lower-class socioeconomic levels were noted. Although there 
was much overlap, middle-class children were reported as having more in- 
teraction with their parents and more opportunity to engage in varied 
activities. Each child's daily schedule was rated on criteria derived 
from the literature in the field of child development. Coefficients of 
correlation were then computed between the ratings and performance on 
reading and readiness tests. The twv. reading tests were adninistered in 
late February and early March of grade 1, In middle-class and upper-lower- 



class children^ daily schedules were not found to be significantly corre- 
lated with any of these tests. However, in the lower-lower class, coef- 
ficients of correlation of .S? and .50 were found between daily schedule 
and performance on the readiness and reading teats. Tables and references 
are included. 



Miller, Wilma H, ”Home Prereading Experiences and First-Grade Reading 
Achievement^^* The Reading Teacher , 22 (April 1969) 641-45. 

Interview data collected from a structured parent schedule of pre- 
reading was summarized. Coefficients of correlation were then computed 
between home prereading activities and performance on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests (MRT) , administered in kindergarten, and performance on 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test and Four subtesft of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, administered in late February and early March of first grade. 
Middle-class children had often heard stories or books and had dramatized 
s':ori^s read or told to them more frequently than had children in the 
other two groups. They had also gone on family trips and used manipula- 
tive materials. Many of the middle-class children could recognize most 
of the letters in the alphabet and some simple words. Fewer of the upper- 
class children would perform these tasks, and many of the lower-lower- 
class children could not. Prereading activities and ^fflT scores correlated 
*39, .48, and ,57 for middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower-class children 
respectively. The coefficient of correlation between middle-class chil- 
dren's prereading experiences and SAT scores was ,54, No significant 
correlations were found for the SAT scores of the lower groups. Tables 
and references are included. 




Morris, John L 
Achievement," 



74-80. 



Pestaner, Mariana* and Nelson, Albert, "Mobility and 
The Journal of Exp er imen ta 1 Edueation , 35 (Summer 1967) 



A study of the effect of mobility on reading and arl time tic achieve- 
ment involved 410 Caucasian fifth graders in northern Alameda County, 
California, Information on IQ, reading and arithmetic achievement scores, 
the number of schools attended, and the socioeconomic status of the fami- 
ly was obtained for each child. The subjects were divided into three 
groups according to the number of schools attended. The distribution of 
scores in reading and arithmetic was also divided into thirds, and the 
frequency of occurrence of scores for students differing in moblilty was 
calculated. Results presented in four tables Indicate that variation in 
the reading scores, but not in the arithmetic scores of mobile children 
was greater than the variation for nonmobile children. However, whan the 
mean reading and arithmetic scores of both groups were compared, no sta- 
tically significant difference was observed. This study showed that 
mobility has an effect on reading achievement but not on arithmetic achieve- 
ment* However, personality variables were not considered. 




Morrison, Coleman and Harris, Albert J. "Effect of Kindergarten on the 
Reading of Disadvantaged," The Reading Teacher , 22 (October 1968) 4-9* 

Kindergarten and nonkindergarten attendees were compared on achieve- 
ment data gathered at the end of grades 1, 2, and 3. Children were taught 
to read either a Skills Centered or a Language Experience approach. The 
Skills Centered approach used either a basal reader or a combination 
reader-phonic system. The Language Experience (LE) approach followed 
either a regular LE program or a LE-Audio-Vlsual program. At the end of 
grade 1, the Stanford Achievement Test was administered. E'ourteen of 21 
comparisons of raw scores were statistically significant In favor of kin- 
dergarten childran. At the end of grade 2, the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) were given, and nine comparisons were significant in favor of 
the kindergarten children. When the MAT was administered again at the 
end of grade 3, there were only four significant differences. All favored 
LE kindergarten children over LE nonkindergarten children. Comparisons 
between approaches revealed a significant difference favoring LE kinder- 
garten children over Skills Centered kindergarten children. Differences 
for nonkindergarten children were not significant. Tables and references 
are included. 



Mutlmer, Dorothyj Loughlin, Leoj and Powell, Marvin, "Some Differences 
in the Family Relationships of Achieving and Underachieving Reading," 

The Journal of Genetic Psychology , 109 (September 1966) 67-74. 

The Two Houses Technique test was administered to 22 girls and 22 
boys ^o were underachieving readers from Rockford College Reading Clin- 
ic and to 22 girls and 22 boys who were average achieving readers from 
Marsh School to ascertain the differences in the family relationships 
of the two groups. The Two Houses Technique is an unpublished test de- 
veloped by Victor Szyrynski to show, among other things, the amount of 
emancipation from the home, the amount of sibling interaction and rivalry, 
and some indication of the child's identification with parents based on 
the sex of the child. The null hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference between the family relationships of the average achieving and 
underachieving readers was tested. Comparison of the groups in five dif- 
ferent combinations indicated many significant differences at the .05 
level and a few significant differences at the .01 level. The Two Houses 
Technique test indicates that there are significant differences between 
the family relationships of the achieving readers and those of the under- 
achieving readers, and it is concluded that further investigation with 
this test is desirable. Two references are given. 



Napoli, Joseph. "Environmental Factors and Reading Ability," The Reading 
Teacher , 21 (March 1968) 552-57, 607. 

Results of a survey of 40 eighth- and ninth-grade pupils supported 
the idea that the home environment influences a child's reading habits 
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reading matter and emphasis on education at home 
Dunnif ?n ^ keener interest In reading among 20 eighth-grade honors 
pupils from regular ninth-grade classes indicated a more lim- 
ited interest in reading and little motivation for the activity in their 
homes. Most of the ninth graders were low achievers who fell below their 
grade level in reading! all 40 pupils were from middle- or upper-middle- 
families. A questionnaire was used to determine (1) the number and 

ZlZt A’T the homes; (2) the amount of reading each 

frequency with which parents selected reading material 
tor their child, and the frequency of book discussions in the homei C3) 
the pleasure reading habits of the pupil; (4) the study habits of the 
pupil, the study condpions in the home, and the kind of assistance par- 

a-na the attitude of the pupil toward both the public 

and school libraries; and (6) the frequency and types of the pupil's 
p rio ical reading. In all of these areas a greater percentage of the 
onors pupils--or good readers--reported more material ayailable and in- 
fluence, conditions, and attitudes more conducive to reading in their 
nomes • ^ 



Plessas, Gus P. and Oakes, Clifton R. "Prereading Experiences of Selected 

Keader” -i* ™ , 



fke Reading Teacher . 17 (January 1964) 241-45. 



to identify the nature of prereading experiences 
J early success in reading is described. Twenty early read- 
oys , girls) in the San Juan Unified School District, near 
Sacramento, California, were identified on the basis of teacher observa- 
tion and scores on the California Reading Test. A comparison of chrono- 
logical age, intelligence (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children), and 
o^her characteristics was made according to sex. Questionnaires reporting 
subjects prefirst grade reading activities and pertinent Information 
on the subjects interests in reading, homelife and family background, 
and early exposure to teaching of reading were completed by the parents. 

A sugary of the findings Indicates that, in general, early readers are 
bright children have frequent associations with a variety of pre- 
reading experiences, and who receive some beginning reading instruction 
prior to first grade. Tables and references are Included, 



^^^Sinia Breazeale. ^ Investigation o£ Effects of Biblio- 



.D, , University of Southern 



Reading Achievement Scores . 142 p, , 

tracts. 29, No. 9, 2900-A. Order No. 

704, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6.80 from University Microfilms. 

^ 5-month blbllo therapy program for economically disadvantaged 
Sraders, teachers read orally selected stories whose characters ex- 
^ a difficulties due to insufficient financial resources and then 

conducted class discussions about the actions and feelings of the char- 
acters. Control classes had similar reading and discussion periods using 
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stories which were not concerned with children from economically disad- 
vantaged homes. Participating teachers were cLassified according to the 
self-others acceptance levels of the Bills Index of Adjustment and Values, 
Sixty economically disadvantaged pupils were randomly selected for statis- 
tical analysis. The difference scores between the initial and final test- 
ing on the California Test of Personality and the California Reading Test 
indicated that the bibllo therapy used in this study did not produce a 
statistically significant increase in either self acceptance scores or 
reading achievement scores. No interaction between the use of bibllo ther- 
apy and the self-others acceptance category of the teacher was founds 
either in affecting pupil reading achievement or pupil self-acceptance. 
However^ pupils having a teacher In the plus-plus self-others acceptance 
category experienced greater reading achievement gains than did those 
pupils having a teacher whose reported self-other acceptance score was 
plus -minus. 



Power, Delcenla Abney, A Comparison of Some Env i r oimen ta 1 Factors and 
Charac teris tics of High - Achievers and Average - Achievers in Reading among 
First - Grade Pupils of Low Socio - Economic Sta tus , 142 p.^TEd, D,, State 

University of New York at Buffalo, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, 

No, 12, 4196-A. Order No. 69-3882, microfilm $3,00, xerography $6,80 
from University Microfilms, 

Certain environmental factors and characteristics of some disadvan- 
taged first-grade children who experienced success with beginning reading 
were compared with those of similar disadvantaged children who had not 
succeeded in performing at par. The predominantly Negro inner city area 
of Buffalo, New York, was the site of the experiment. A series of tests, 
including the word recognition section of the Gates-MacGinite Reading 
Test, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Primary Mental Abil- 
ities Test were administered to 687 first graders. The higher and lower 
achievers were thus determined, and seven hypotheses were formulated re- 
garding environnientaL factors. It was found that the disadvantaged first 
grader performed better when there were no more than two siblings in the 
home, Reading achievement was positively correlated to the presence of 
a daily newspaper in the home. Greater ability to concentrate was indi- 
cated by teachers as characteristic of successful readers among the dis- 
advantaged whan they were compared to similar children with comparable 
capabilities and background who were not successful in reading. 



Ramsey, Wallace, "A Study of Salient Characteristics of Pupils of High 
and Low Reading Ability,** Journal of Developmental Reading, 5 (Winter 
1962) 87-94. 

A study investigating differences between good and poor readers In 
the Intermediate grades is described. Sixty-one poor readers (25 girls, 
36 boys reading at least one grade level below expected level) and 81 
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good readers (47 girls, 34 boys reading one or more grades above expected 
leveL) in grades 4, 5, and 6 in two Indiana schools were compared* Sub- 
jects were given the Stanford Reading Test and a 20- item questionnaire de- 
signed to reveal their reading interests, habits^ and self-concepts. No 
great differences were found between the good and poor readers in preferred 
school-subject, preferred leisure-time activities, preferred type of book 
read, or preferred reading topics. Group differences in sex predominance 
group, level of intelligence, length of attendance at their present school, 
number of books owned, adequacy of time to read, reading self-concepts, 
and felt reading needs were reported. Implications of this study for both 
elementary and high school teachers involved in teaching reading both in 
laboratories and in the classroom are discussed. Tables are included. 



Rhodes, William C, **The Disturbing Childi A Problem of Ecological Man- 
agement," Exceptional Children , 33 (March 1967) 449-55, 

The problems of a critically disturbed child originate not only from 
within, but also from the interaction between him and his environment. 

The responses of others to his behavior vary in intensity with the recog- 
nition by the responder of similar potential within himself. As a short 
term goal, teachers can change the disturbed situation by following the 
child into his anviroxment and teaching the family as a whole how to al- 
ter the quality and flow of culture transmitted to the child. As a long 
term goal, schools can alter the present haphazard method of cultural 
transmission by transforming themselves into Instruments for teaching 
methods of living in a complex society as well as for transmitting know- 
ledge. 



Sheldon, William D, and Carrillo, Lawence, "Relation of Parents, Home, 
and Certain Developmental Characteristics to Children- s Reading Ability," 
Elementary School Journal , 52 (January 1952) 262-70. 

Relationships found between developmental characteristics reported 
oh a parent questionnaire and the reading ability of the children report- 
ed upon are described. Subjects were 868 pupils who represented 10 per- 
cent of the eight participating schools. Selection was based upon 
achievement test scores, teacher rating of reading status, and Intelli- 
gence test scores. Subjects- intelligence, personal and motional adjust- 
ment, reading ability, developmental characteristics, and environment were 
studied. Definite relationships were found between reading ability and 
size and position of the family, the educational level of parents, books 
in the home, and likes and dislikes of school. Some overlapping was shown 
in the relationships between reading ability and the following factors; 
age of speaking the first word and speaking in sentences, the occupation- 
al status of father, and a change of residence between the ages of 6 and 
8 years. No relationships were found between reading ability and the 
following factors; the number of neighborhood associates, the number of 
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changes of residence after age 8, and fears or frequency of daydreaming 
as noticed by parents# References are givan. 



Smith, Loren Walter. A Study of Retarded Readers in Specif 
Classes Compared with Retarded Readers Regular Classe s. 
OkLahoma State University, 1967) Dissertation Abstrac^ , 29, 
89-A. Order No. 68-8499, microfilm $3.00, xerography $5,20 
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The possibility of increasing the reading skills of retarded readers 
through special Instruction in classes of 15 to 20 was investigated. An 
attempt to determine whether there would be significant changes in person- 
ality adjustment as a result of the special reading classes was also made, 
Two groups of junior high school students, matched by sex and mental abil- 
ity, were administered the Gates Reading Survey, Form 1, as a prete^. 

The experimental group received special Instruction for 27 weeks. Then 
both groups were administered Form 2 of the Gates Reading Survey. Anal- 
ysis of variance was used to measure significant differences in speed, 
accuracy, vocabulary, comprehension level, and overall average grade lev- 
el, No significant differences in these aspects were found when the 
groups were compared. However, the study indicated a slgnif leant, favor- 
able difference in personality adjustment as a result of the special read 
ing instruction in small classes. 



"The Effect of Moving on Reading Achievement,' 
20 (December 1966) 242-46. 



The 



Snipes, Walter T 
Reading Teacher , 

The effects of mobility on vocabulary and reading comprehension were 
investigated in six schools In a county in Central Georgia. A personal 
data form yielded data for 433 sixth-grade pupils on age, sex, and vari- 
ables of mobility such as number of moves made, duration of residence, 
and prior place of residence. The California Short Test of Mental Matur- 
ity measured IQ, and reading achievement was measured by the California 
Achievement Test, Complete Battery. The Holllngshead Two-Factor Index 
of Social Position determined each pupil's social status. Analysis of 
variance and the t-test of significance were applied on test resul s 
grouped according to the categories of mobility of the subjects, Resu s 
presented in three tables indicated that the movers scored higher on read- 
ing comprehension and vocabulary than the nonmovers or those who moved 
once or twice. No significant differences were noted on rending vocabu- 
lary when groups were compared on duration of residence. While signifi- 
cant differences were noted in reading comprehension, no set patterns o 
differences were evident. Comparisons as to prior place of residence 
showed that those moving to the present school from another county, state, 
or country, seemed favored over the nonmovers on both vocabulary and read- 
ing comprehension. 
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Speaslj Dorothy and Herrington^ Jewell. **A Study of Socio-Economic Le- 
vel and Reading Success in A School With A Changing Population," Illinois 
School Research^ 2 (October 1965) 27-31, 



The differences of socioeconomic level between first- and sixth- 
grade pupils of a central city school and the effect of socioeconomic 
differences on reading achievement and readiness were investigated. Vari- 
ous problems brought on by the changing population of many central city 
schools and characteristics of culturally deprived children are discussed. 
The socioeconomic status of 65 sixth graders and 93 first graders was de 
termlned by the Warner index of status characteristicSp based on dwelling 
area, house type, occupation, and parents’ source of income. The fami- 
lies of the two groups were divided Into high, medium, and low socioeco- 
nomic groups, Reading scores for the students were recorded. Students 
in grades 1 and 6 were compared on the basis of socioeconomic level and 
reading achievement. No significant differences were found between first- 
and sixth-grade socioeconomic distribution. A positive relationship was 
found between reading readiness of first graders and socioeconomic level | 
no relationship was shown at sixth grade level. References and a table 
are included. 



Stanchfield, Jo M. "The Effect of High- Interest Materials on Reading 
Achievement in the First Grade," Junior College and Adult Reading Pro- 
grams ; Expanding Fields , National Reading Conference Yearbook, 16"TT967) 
58-61. 

Experimental beginning reading materials were used in the first grades 
of 10 Los .togeies City schools, and end^of- firs t- grade achievement was com- 
pared with that of control groups using the regular state texts. The new 
materials included a reading readinesss teacher’s manual, a series of text- 
books containing original stories about Alaska and Hawaii, and a set of 
listening tapes to accompany the readers. The Harsch and Soberg Survey 
Test of Primary Reading Development was given in June to both experimen- 
tal and control groups. Significant differences were shown for three main 
effects s (1) the girls read significantly better than the boys in the 
study j (2) the Mexlcan-Amerlcan children read significantly worse than the 
Caucasian or Negro| and (3) the experimental groups read significantly 
better than the control groups. Tables are given. 



Sutton, Marjorie Hunt, "Readiness for Reading at the Kindergarten Level," 
The Reading Teacher ^ 17 (January 1964) 234-40, 

In order to gain more information about early reading readiness, 134 
Indiana kindergarteners were given the opportunity to learn to read if 
they wished. Various preprimers were placed on a table, and those who 
wished were given such help as required for about 15 minutes a day. Af- 
ter 4 months, the Gates Primary Reading Achievement rests revealed that 



46 had reached at least the level of the third month of the first grade 
and that two had achieved the level of tiie ninth month of the second grade 
Four others had begun to readp but their scores fell below the test msas- 
urement scale. Questionnaires sent to families of readers and nonreaders 
revealed a typical profile of the reader as gt.^arally a female from a 
relatively high socioeconomic level family with several children, who had 
been read to from an early age| parents were interested in the child* a 
schooling. Findings Indicated such things as the need for review of pre- 
vious concepts and attitudes about reading readiness and minimum age laws 
for entering school. References are included. 



Trione, Verdun, "'fhe School Psychologist, Teacher Change and Fourth Grade 
Reading Achievement," California Journal of Educational Research , 18 
(September 1967) 194^200. 

A switch in emphasis of the role of the school psychologist from a 
psychologist-pupil relationship to a psychologist- teacher team effort 
utilized the psychologist as an inservice teacher-centered consultant 
and resulted in greater pupil improvement in reading than the pupils* pro- 
gress was directed by teacher efforts alone. An equally important result 
was greater teacher awareness of guidance and reading principles, an in- 
crease in her knowledge of and confidence with new reading technxques, 
and a resulting increase In her effectiveness as a classroom reading 
teacher. From five elementary schools in one California district, three 
were randomly selected as experimental and the other two used as a con- 
trol group. Grade 4 pupils were pretested and post- tested, and their 
teachers were post-tested to determine the pupils* intelligence and read- 
ing ability and the teachers* knowledge of guidance and reading techniques 
Partial replications of the study tested out such nuisance variables as 
teacher experience. The pupils in the experimental schools showed a sig- 
nificantly greater improvement in reading ability than was recorded in 
the control classes, and their teachers scored higher than those of any 
of the control classes in both knowledge of guidance and reading instruc- 
tion techniques. Tables and references are included. 



Van Zandt, Wayne. A Study of Some Home - Fami ly - Conmiuni ty Factors Related 
to Children's Achievement in Reading in an Elementary School . 194 p. 
Xfh.D. , Wayne State" University, 1963) Dissertation Abstracts , 25, No, 3, 
1703-4. Order No. 64-9546, microfilm $2,75, xerography $8.80 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 

The effect of certain factors on the reading achievement of 126 chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades was Inves tigatede Tests administered 
to the study population Included the Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Abilities Test, the Achievement Test battery, and the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children. Also included in the study procedures were 
planned interviews with pupils and their parents. During the interview. 
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a guide and record form developed for the study was used. The total popu- 
lation was divided into quartile groups and the first and fourth quartile 
children were selected as the sample for this study in order to give con- 

author states that, compared with quartile children, 
the children of Quartile Four (1) scored much higher than Quartile One 
children m all subtests of the Wechsler Test| (2) had more realistic edu- 
cational and vocational aspirations in line with their Intellectual cap- 
abilities and scholastic achievements| (3) had superior parental inter- 
est and guidance in educational pursuits and related activities, had a 
guidance for study and homework, developed good work- 
sudy habits, participated In many cultural educational activities, and 
^ together as a family groupj (4) enjoyed more educational 

visitations and family vacations, engaged in more hobby and interest actlv- 
1 les, were participants in more club and group activities, did four times 
as much reading and spent more than twice as much time on homework and 
studyj p) lived in homes with more settled conditions, had parents who 
cooperated with them in a democratic manner, and had good identifications 
and a realistic self concept. 



Volk, William Andrew. ^ ^alysis of Selected Factors as Sources of Vari- 
a^ in l^^ding Achievement. 127 p . ( Ed . D. , UnI7ersity^f VirginilT l96lT 
issertatio n Abstracts , 29, No. 11, 3786-A. Order No. 69-3987, microfilm 
9J,00, xerography $6.20 from University Microfilms. 

The factors of sex, race, mental ability, socioeconomic status, and 
personality as sources of reading achievement variations in 544 subjects, 
ivide^ into an experimental group using prograimned Instructional materi- 
a s and a control group using the basal program, were studied. Children 

grades of a rural county in Virginia were 
e subjects. Hoi lingsheads Two Factor Index of Social Position was 
use along with the California Reading Achievement Test, the California 
est of Mental Maturity, and the California Test of Personality. Differ- 
ences between pretest and post-test grade equivalent scores were analyzed 

factors. The category of socioeconLic 
status yielded the widest range of variation, while sex yielded the nar- 

made by the experimental group were, in general, 
statistically significant when compared to those made by the control group. 



Weintraub, Samuel, What Research Says to the Reading Teacher 
ferences in Reading Achievement 
155-65. 
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Sex Dif- 
, 20 (November 1966) 



A review of the research suggests that while there may not be sex 
differences on certain measures of reading readiness, sex differences 
_end to favor girls in reading achievement. The factors Influencing dlf 
ferential achievement in reading probably Include cultural and environ- 
mental as well as maturational factors. To alleviate this problem- it i 
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frequently suggested that boys enter school at a later chronological age. 
It is pointed out that such reconmendations are based on group averages 
and fail to recognize the wide variability in readiness and achievement 
among boys and girls. The advantages and disadvantages of several other 
suggestions for inservice training, employment of male teachers, varied 
materials, selective placement, and organizational plans are given. The 
need is to deal with individual boys and girls rather than with groups 
of boys and girls. References are Included. 



Wickstrom, Rod A, "Pupil Mobility and School Achievement," Alberta Jour- 
nal of Educational Research , 13 (December 1967) 311-18. 

The nature and degree of pupil mobility and its relationship to school 
achievement was examined in this study of eighth-grade students in the 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan public schools. The 77 pupils were divided 
seven groups according to their past mobility, if any. Data were gathered 
on intelligence and reading, language, and arithmetic levels as well as 
on grade 8 year-end averages and occupations of pupils parents, 
hypotheses were proposed that the seven groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly on intelligence or achievement scores, on proportions of pupils 
who had repeated grades or received conditional promotions, and on pro- 
portions of pupils whose parents fell into each of five occupational areas. 
Almost no significant differences in school achievement were found be- 
tween nonmobile and mobile students. Tfie author suggested that the indi- 
vidualization of Instruction was probably the best way to counter pro- 
blems of pupil mobility. References are included. 



Section 7s Neurological Factors 



Ayres, A. Jean. "Deficits in Sensory Integration in Educationally Handi- 
capped Children," Journal of Learning Disabilities , 2 (March 1969) 160-68. 

An endeavor was made to discover and define clusters of neuro behavioral 
parameters in educationally handicapped children. Thirty-six children with 
an age range of 6,0 to 9.10 were used in an indepth study. A factor anal- 
ysts was based on 64 scores reflecting reading, spelling, arithmetic, neuro- 
muscular, perceptual and cognitive measures. These scores were standardized 
norma tively across and within subjects, A be tween- subjects correlation was 
then computed. Six factors were yielded by a Q-technique factor analysis. 
The first factor was identified as involving auditory- language functions, 
sequencing, reading achievement, and possibily a hemisphere-hand dominance 
discrepancy. A recurrence of test scores on several factors suggested a 
syndrome of disorders in postural and bilateral integration. Tables and 
references are included. 
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Bakker, Dirk J. "Sensory Dominance and Reading Ability," Journal of Com- 
municatlon Disorders , 1 (n, m* 1967) 316-18* 

The relation between visual and tactile-kinaes thetic modality and 
reading competency was tested with 100 7- to ll-year«old Dutch boys and 
girls matched on age* 'Hie subjects were asked to place a slide in the 
center of a 24 cm bar* They were each given 50 trials | 25 visual and 25 
blindfolded* The mean deviation of tactile placement was subtracted from 
tdia mean deviation of visual placement (VSD) . The correlations between 
the VSD and age and sex were not significant. Within the low IQ group, 
the VSD-reading score relationship was significant. The VSD-reading re- 
lationship was not significant within the high IQ group. References are 
included. 



BaloWj Irving H* "Lateral Dominance Characteristics and Reading Achieve- 
ment in the First Grade," Journal of Psychology , 55 (April 1963) 323-28. 

A study to determine whether hand or eye dominance, Lack of domi- 
nance, crossed dominance or directional confusion are significantly asso- 
ciated with reading achievement in the first grade was conducted in an 
upper-middle class suburb of St. Paul, Minnesota. Thirteen first-grade 
classrooms were randomly selected and the children in these classes con- 
stituted the sample. At the beginning of the school year the children 
were individually tested with the Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance by 
the investigator. The Gates Reading Readiness Teats were administered 
during the second and third weeks of school by the investigator and the 
classroom teacher. In December the Lorga-Thorndlke Intelligence Test was 
administered, and in the last week of February the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests, PTOl-Word Recognition and PPR-Paragraph Reading. To test the in- 
fluence of dominance, subjects were classified according to hand and eye 
preference of mixed dominance. To test the influence of directional con- 
fusion the subjects were classified as normal, hesitant or confused as to 
knowledge of right and left. Among the classifications Imposed on the 
302 children used in this study, no combination of laceral dominance char- 
acteristics associated significantly with reading achievements Conclu- 
sions are listed. Tables and references are provided. 



Bateman, Barbara. "Learning Disorders," Review of Educational Research, 

36 (February 1966) 93-119, 

A review of the literature dealing with learning disorders is pre- 
sented* Overviews and classifications are given. Areas considered are the 
etiology of learning disorders, characteristics of children with learning 
disorders, diagnostic testing, remediation of learning disorders, and issues 
and needed research* The review does not cover the literature dealing 
with emotional disturbance as a primary etiological factor in learning dis- 
orders. Coverage of the area of learning disorders involving reception and 
expreasion of the spoken word is limited. A bibliography is included. 







Belmont, Lillian and Birch, Herbert G, "Lateral Dominance, Lateral Aware- 
ness, and Reading Disability^" Child Development , 36 (March 1965) 57-71. 

The relationship between lateralization of function, lateral aware- 
ness, and reading disability was studied in a sample of 200 boys selected 
from the total population of 9- and 10-year-old boys attending school in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. It was found, in the representative sample used in 
this analysis, that lateral dominance bears no relation to reading dys- 
function, but that right-left awareness does. The specific tests used to 
determine hand and eye preference and awareness of right- left relations 
are described, as are the rating criteria for lateral dominance* Compari- 
sons between the two groups are made in table form. Findings are compared 
with those of other investigators who used samples which might have con- 
tained selection bias. References are included. 



Boshes, Benjamin, and Myklebust, Helmer R. "A Neurological and Behavioral 
Study of Children With Learning Disorders," Neurology , 14 (January 1964) 



In order to analyze possible relationships between minimal brain dis- 
orders and specific learning deficiencies, 85 children or normal IQ, aged 
7 through 18, who were failing in school, underwent neurological and 
electroencephalographical studies. The children were divided into Nega- 
tive, Suspect, and Positive Groups on the basis of neurological findings, 
and compared on 21 behavioral characteristics, including 11 sub tests of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, age, social maturity, si- 
lent and oral reading, syllabication, auditory blending, and spelling. 
Comparisons on each of the 21 criteria revealed no significant differences, 
suggesting no quantitative relationship between neurology and behavior. 
However, qualitative computer analysis revealed several correlation trends 
which varied among the three groups. For example, the negative correla- 
tion between age and object assembly, digit span, and oral reading in- 
creased with age and poor neurological status, suggesting decreased abil- 
ity to show expected maturation. Therefore, neurological integrity is 
apparently more closely related to behavior than previously assumed, and 
further investigations along this line are called for. Tables, charts, 
and bibliography are included, 

Capobianco, R, J. "Ocular-manual Laterality and Reading in Adolescent 
Mental Retardates," American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 70 (March 1966) 



Mentally retarded subjects offer a fertile field for the investiga- 
tion of the effects of laterality on reading performance. On a series 
of reading tasks which included mirror- image and traditional words as well 
as the Wide Range Achievement Test, a group of 24 subjects with nones tab- 
lished ocular-manual laterality surpassed the performance of 38 subjects with 
established laterality preference. These results substantiate the findings of 
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recent research with normal subjects which indicate no significant dif- 
ference in reading achievement between these groups and questions the need 
for laterali ty tes ting of clinical cases . References are lis ted* 



Cawley^ John F, and Goodman, John 0, ’^Interrelationships among Mental 
Abilities, Reading, Language Arts, and Arithmetic with the Mentally Handi- 
capped.” The Ari thmeti c Teacher , 15 (Noveinber 1968) 631-36. 

All the children In primary through junior high special classes in 
one eastern city were administered the Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Abilities TEsts (PMA) and the SRA Achievement Series. Intercor- 
relation coefficients were calculated. Significant correlations ob- 

tained between reading scores and all PMA sub tests for intermediate grade 
children and for all PMA sub tests except space for primary grade children. 
Reading and arithmetic subscores correlated significantly, except for 
computation, at the primary grades. For the middle grades, higher coef- 
ficients among all sub tests were obtained then for the primary grades. 
Implications for arithmetic instruction for the mentally handicapped are 
discussed at length. Tables are given. 



Chakrabartl, Jayanti and Barker, Donald G* "Lateral Dominance and Read- 
ing Ability,” Perceptual and Motor Skills, 22 (June 1966) 881-82. 

A correlational analysis of reading and laterality variables of 41 
left-handed and 311 right-handed male freshman students is reported* 

The Nelson-Denney reading test scores on vocabulary, comprehension, and 
rate of reading for each student was obtained and each variable was cor- 
related with handedness* Results indicated-- ( 1) no significant correla- 
tion between left-handedness and reading achievement scores, (2) no sig- 
nificant difference between mixed-correlations and reading ability, and 
that (3) mixed laterality ejdiibited a significant relationship with left- 
handedness, Further research with females and children of all ages is 
sugges ted. 
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Cohen, Alice and Glass, Gerald G, "Lateral Dominance and Reading Ability," 
The Reading Teacher, 21 (January 1968) 343-48* 

A s tudy inves tl gated the axis tence and extent of a relationship be- 
tween lateral dominance and reading ability. The Alpha Otis Test, Form 
As, was given to the 120 subjects, 30 good readers and 30 poor readers 
In the first and fourth grades, chosen randomly from four schools. IQ 
range was 91 to 109, and reading category was good or poor as determined by 
teacher evaluation on report cards. IQ scores were rank ordered and the 
Mann Whitney U Test used to determine placement of good and poor readers 
within the IQ range. Significant relationships were found to exist in first 
graders between knowledge of left and right and reading ability, and be- 
tween hand dominance and reading ability. Fourth-grade children were 
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found to be significantly less confused in their knowledge of left and 
right than first graders. Right-handed children were more likely than 
left-handed children to know left from right. At the first-grade level 
IQ and reading were not related. At the four th*^grade level this rela- 
tionship was significant. The study suggests that a relationship between 
lateral dominatice and reading ability exists at the first-grade level but 
later is replaced by a relationship between intelligence and reading abil- 
ity. It was concluded that further study of these relationships is war- 
ranted. References are included. 



Cohn, Robert. "The Neurological Study of Children with Learning Disabil- 
ities," Exceptional Ch i ldren ^ 31 (December 1964) 179-85, 

Equating minimal neurological signs with minimal brain damage is un- 
tenable in the present state of knowledge, for people with apparently 
great neurological damage have been known to function well with only mini- 
mal neurological symptoms while some with few or no signs have exhibited 
gross neurological dysfunction. For the neurological examination to be 
valid, it must encompass complex behavioral phenomena, as well as classi- 
cal motor and sensory functions. The basic treatment of neurological 
language disturbances in school age children appears to require almost 
complete individualization because so little is known about precise causes 
due to lack of chemical— pa thological correlation of data or ignorance of 
chemical determinants. Tims the accent must be away from correction and 
towards growth through the available, intact systems. References are in- 
cluded. 



Coleman, Richard I. and Deutsch, Cynthia P. "Lateral Dominance and Right- 
Left Discrimination! A Comparison of Normal and Retarded Readers," Per - 
cep tual and Mo tor Skills ^ 19 (August 1964) 43-50. 

A study examining relationships among lateral dominance, right- left 
discrimination, and reading retardation in lower socioeconomic background 
public school children is described. Subjects were divided into three 
groups. Group 1— — 56 male retarded readexs, 9.5 to 12.3 years old| Group 
2--28 boys, 7 girls, 10.3 to 12. 0-year-old normal readers| Group 3 — 26 
boys, 4 girls, retarded readers, same age as Group 2. Testing instruments 
were the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading (Paragraph Reading), Gates— McKil lop Reading Diagnostic Tests (Oral 
Reading), Roswell Word Parts Tests (Sounds, Words, Syllables), Harris 
Tests of Lateral Dominance, and Benton Right-Left Discrimination Test. No 
significant differences between normal and retarded groups on the Harris 
and Benton tests were found. Results indicating that laterality dxffi- 
culties do not always accompany reading retardation in children 10 years 
and older are reported. Tables and references are given. 
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De Hirschj Katrina. ’’Concepts Related to Normal Reading Processes and 
Their Application to Reading Pathology,” Journal of Genetic Psychology ^ 
102 (June 1963) 277-^85. 

Some aspects of normal reading processes pertinent to children 
suffering from severe reading disturbances are presented. The interred 
lationship of physical and mental functions in reading are described. 
Conflicting views on whole-part learning as applied to the reading pro- 
cess, with particular emphasis on the Gestalt approach, are examined. 
Whole-part disabilities of dyslexic children are discussed* It is con- 
cluded ttiat skilled reading requires a high degree of integration and 
differentiation! these skills are generally found deficient or lagging 
in dyslexic children. Implications for remediation of severely disabled 
readers are given. A bibliography is included* 



Denomme, Sis per M. Yvonne, IHM, Relationship an Qcularmotor Variable 
to Reading Achievement and Feelings of Inadequacy . 69 p. (Ed.D., Jayne 
State University, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No* 1, I/'; ' -A. Order 
No* 68-9956, microfilm $3,00, xerography $3.80 from University Microfilms. 

The relationship of reading achievement to the ocularmotor skills 
of lef t-to-right motion and pursuit was Investigated* Secondary purposes 
of the investigation ware to determine the degree to x^ich training in 
these skills would improve the results of the usual remedial reading pro- 
cedures and to study the possibility of increasing adequacy feelings with 
the same training procedures. Thirty-six subjects, ranging from 6^ to 9 
years of age, were selected on the basis of good health, average or bet- 
ter Intel ligence, middle-class socioeconomic status, and the presence of 
both parents in the home. They were paired-matched by age and sex and 
randomly distributed between the experimental and control groups. Both 
groups ware pretested and post- tea ted and received regularly planned re- 
medial reading instruction. In addition, the eKperlmental group had 10 
minutes of daily practice on the Manoculator, a training device for the 
above* spec if led ocularmotor skills. After 6 weeks, it was concluded that 
a remedial reading program with training in ocularmotor skills produced 
greater reading improvement than a remedial reading program without such 
training* 



Doehring, Donald G. Patterns of Impairment in Specific Reading Disabil- 
ity , A Neuropsychological Inves tiga tlon* (Bloomington, Indiana; Indiana 
Univer a i ty Press , 1968) 1^3 p. 

Scores on 109 measures of sensory, motor, perceptual, and verbal abil- 
ities were statistically interrelated and compared to reading scores, 
neurological examinations, and case histories of 39 retarded readers* 

These retarded readers, 10 to 14 years old, were compared with 39 normal 
boys matched on age and performance 10. All subjects had Wechaler-Bellevue 
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Performance IQ*s of 90 or above. The normal readers were found to be 
superior in 62 of the 109 measures and analyzed. The deficit pattern was 
characterized by an interaction of visual and verbal impairment, involv- 
ing both verbal (visual and auditory) and nonverbal skills. The retarded 
readers significantly surpassed the normal readers on several tasks re- 
quiring somesthetic input, a finding that suggested immature perception. 
For retarded readers, visual and verbal sequencing were highly corre- 
lated with reading; for normal readers, oral vocabulary test scores 
correlated highly with the reading factor. The multiple stepwise re- 
gression analysis identified four tests other than those requiring read- 
ing or spelling that discriminated the two groups; word rhyming, oral 
vocabulary, discrimination of reversed figures, and visual perceptual 
speed. Neuropsychology tests adjuged a significantly larger number of 
retarded readers to have probable cerebral dysfunction. Tables and a 
bibliography are given. 



Douglas, J. W. B.; Ross, J. M. ; and Cooper, J. E. "The Relationship Be- 
tween Handedness, Attainment and Adjustment in a National Sample of School 
Children," Edu ca t i ona 1 Research, 9 (June 1967) 223-32# 

A national random sampling of children 8, 11, and 15 years of age 
served as subjects in this asses sment of the extent of association be- 
tween lateral preferences and learning and behavior problems. Tests of 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence, reading, and arithmetic, as well 
laterality tests served as measures of ability and accomplishment. For 
pupils of normal intelligence range there was no evidence that laterality 
of hand or eye related to performance in tests of ability and attainment, 
emotional development, or to speech disorders# Minor differences were 
accounted for by social class differences in hand usage# References are 



Eames, Thomas H* "Some Netiral and Glandular Bases of Learning," Journal 
of Education , 142 (April I960) 1-36# 

Information concerning neural and glandular processes and how they 
are related to learning is summarized to help the teacher develop a 
practical understanding of his pupils. Teaching approaches for students 
with various learning problems are suggested. The article is divided 
into three chapters# Chapter 1, eiitltied "Some Neurological Bases cf 
Learning" discusses memory and attention, the brain, i^^rd blindness, speci- 
fic reading disability, oral and silent reading, the pupil with brain dam- 
age, laterality, laterality in speech and reading difficulties, transfer, 
intelligence, and emotion in the classroom. Chapter 2 is devoted to a 
discussion of some glandular bases of learning, and describes the func- 
tions and dysfunctions of the endrocrine system, the pituitary, the thy- 
roid, parathyroid, adrenal, pancreas, thymus, and sex glands# Chapter 3 
reviews recent studies with implications for learning. A bibliography 
is included. 
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Farnham-Diggoryp Sylvia^ ’’Symbol and Synthesis in Experimental ’Reading*,” 
Child Development , 38 (March 1967) 221-31. 

Fifty normal boys and girls from the Los Angles Public Schools 
System and 30 brain-damaged boys and girls from the Kennedy Child Study 
Center of Santa Monica, California, participated in a study to compare 
their ability on tasks of learning pictographs and logographs for eight 
words and then reading logograph sentences. All SO of the children tested 
demonstrated perfect comprehension of the eight words. Tlie results 
strongly suggest that children must achieve a state or stage of neurolo- 
gical readiness for conceptual synthesis. Skill in associating a graphic 
symbol with a word may be demonstrated by very young children two or three 
years before they can demonstrate skill in integrating the ideas the words 
represent. Further research into the development of integrative processes 
should utilize experimental reading codes that are not only less pictorial 
but also include signals for integrative operations. References are given. 



Forness, Steven Robert, Lateral Dominance in Re tc rded Readers wi th Signs 
of Brain Dysfunction. 96 p. (Ed.D, , University of California, Los .^geles, 
1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 6, 1779-A. Order No, 68-16,531, 
microfilm $3.00, xerography $5.00 from University Microfilms. 

Lateral dominance of retarded readers having signs of brain dysfunc- 
tion was studied. It was hypothesized, on the basis of past research, 
that such readers would show more anomalies in lateral dominance than 
would unselected retarded readers. Subjects were selected S%- to 10-year- 
old students enrolled In a perceptual-motor training program at UCLA. 

They had normal verbal intelLlgenee but were retarded more than 2 years 
in reading and were diagnosed as having signs of brain dysfunction. The 
Harris Tests of Lateral Dcwninance were used to compare them to a group 
of unselected retarded readers. Results did not indicate a significant 
trend of anomalies in lateral dominance among retarded readers having 
signs of brain dysf.ne tion. There appeared to be no connection between 
brain dysfunction and anomalies of dominance* 



Fox, Kathleen. The Relationship between Balancing and Reading Achieve - 
ment in Children . 138^ p. (Ph.D*, University of Southern California, 1968) 
Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 1, 136-37-A, Order No, 68-10,229, micro- 
film $3.00, xerography $6.60 from University Microfilms. 

According to recent investigations, there appears to he an important 
relationship between the development of perceptual-motor rkilLs and the 
ability to read. This study was designed to ascertain whether normal 
children who perform well in balancing tasks are also good readers. Fifty- 
seven second and third graders were selected as subjects on the basis of 
their recorded school data regarding IQ, reading achievement, general good 
health, and normal visual and audio acuity. Fourteen balance tasks were 
peiformed by the children* A strong relationship between balance skill 
and reading skill was found. 



Glass, Gene V. and Robbins, Melvyn P# "A Critique of Experiments on the 
Role of Neurological Organization In Reading Performance,*' Reading Research 
Quarterly , 3 (Fall 1967) 5-51. 

A review is presented of 15 empirical studies of the effect of ther- 
apy to improve neurological organization--as defined and prescribed by 
Delacato-*on reading performance# The studies are reviewed and evaluated 
in the light of the controls and reported statistical analyses. Possible 
invalidating Influences in the experiments are Identified# References 
are included# 



Groff, Catherine Ann, ^ Investigation of the Relationship between Neuro- 
logical dysfunction and Reading A chievement # 1L3 p. (Ed.D. , Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1968) Dissertation" Aba tracts , 29, No# 7, 2035-A. Order No# 68- 
17,266, microfilm $3,00, xerography $5.60 from University Microfilms. 

A possible relationship between manifest neurological dysfunctioning 
and reading achievement was Investigated, It was hypothesized that ab- 
normal reading rates correlate positively with neurological dynsfunction- 
ing, that socioeconomic level might mask a significant relationship of 
reading achievement and dysfunctioning, and that sex might mask a signifi- 
cant relationship between reading achievement and dysfunctioning- Three 
hundred third-grade pupils were selected from the low, middle, and high 
socioeconomic levels# All the subjects were administered a test for foot 
position while creeping, a Schilder Ann Extension Test, a dominance test, 
an Intelligence test, and a reading test# Sixty of the children tested 
were found to be a year below reading Level while having an IQ score of 
80 or more. Of these, four from each of the socioeconomic levels were 
randomly selected for examination by the neuropsychiatrist and the nurse. 
The causes of reading retardation hypothesized by the investigator were 
not borne out by the experimental results. However, a higher incidence 
of neurological dysfunctioning was encountered in the low socioeconomic 
level , 



Hafner, Margaret Smith, Motor Control and First Grade Reading Dlf f icul - 
ties# 159 p# (Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 

29, No, 11, 3913-A# Order No. 69-7743, microfilm $3,00, xerography $7.40 
from University Microfilms. 

A group tact of motor control, which would be suitable to beginning 
first-grade children, was developed. The use of pencil, crayon, and 
scissors in activities resembling requirements for first-grade siting, 
coloring, and cutting were central to the test design. The Hafner Evalua- 
tion Motor Control Abilities test was administered to 98 first graders, 
and cotnpariSi is with the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale, the 
California Achievement Teats, and the New York State Reading Readiness 
test were made. Of the measures used, only reading readiness correlated 
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higher with reading achievement than did the Hafner Motor Control tests, 
but such correlations were not sufficiently powerful to recorranend use of 
the motor control test. 



Hillerich, Robert L, "An Interpretation of Research in Reading Readiness," 
Elementary English ^ 43 (April 1966) 359-64, 372, 

The results of 17 studies on reading readiness are surmaarized and 
interpreted. All but one of the studies were completed since 1957. 

Reading readiness is defined, ai^d the differences between traditional 
and current theory are discussed. Studies of formal readiness instruc- 
tion in kindergarten are described. Conclusions about kinds of readiness 
experiences, readiness tests, readiness studies, and the age when chil- 
dren begin readiness and reading instruction are drawn from the reported 
research. Implications for further research are included. References 
are given. 



Isom, John B, "Neurological Research Relevant to Reading," Perception 
and Reading , Helen K, Smith, Ed, International Reading Association Con- 
ference Proceedings, 12, Part 4 (1967) 67-72. 

Twenty- three studies of neurological development as It relates to 
reading are summarized. Cerebral dominance as it relates to vision, 
speech, and motor laterality preferencei the "split- brain" syndromef and 
sequencing are discussed as possible implemetits to the under s tanding of 
reading and reading disability. The author suggests that the assessment 
of neurological development must not fail to consider the variation in 
rate and degree of development of functions necessary to reading and that 
presumably abnormal neurological signs in children with reading disabil- 
ity must be compared with the frequency of their occurrence in a normal 
population of age peers. References are Included, 



Kingsley, Ronald F, "Associative Learning Ability in Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children," American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 73 (July 1968) 
5-8. 

The Gates Associative Learning Test was used to determine character- 
istics unique to mental retardates. Fifty-three subjects, ages 10 to 15 
with lQ®s from 53 to 76 In special classes in tJiree randomly selected 
public schools in Syracuse, New York, were used. Analysis of variance 
showed the main effects of both figure and mode (auditory or visual) of 
presentation, Wlthin-study comparisons with studies of higher grade men- 
tal defectives, retarded readers, and achieving readers were made using 
the t-test. In all four studies the largest number of correct associa- 
tions resulted when the geometric figures were presented by the auditory 
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mode^ and the lowest number when the word-like figures were presented 
by the visual mode. Tables and references are given. 



Kluever, Raymond Clarence. A Study of G uilf ord*s Memory Factors in Nor- 
mal and Reading Disabilities Children. 146 p. (Ph.D. , Northwestern Uni- 
versityj 1968) Dissertation Abstracts / 29, No. 11, 3875-A. Order No. 
69-6952, microfilm $3.00, xerography $7.00 from University Microfilms. 

The memonic abilities of normal and disabled readers were compared 
on the basis of Guilford *s 24- factor memory model. Measuring instruments 
for 14 of these factors have been developed. Since the sample consisted 
of 60 fourth-grade boys, the measuring instruments were adapted to that 
particular age group. Testing data were subjected to statistical analy- 
ses producing means, standard deviations, cor. lations, F-ratios, and t- 
scorea. The findings indicated that disabled readers had lower mean 
scores in almost every instance than did normal readers. The Digit Span 
Test was the only exception. The researcher concluded that memory, as 
proposed in the Guilford model, is different in normal and disabled 
readers. This conclusion seems to be borne out by an analysis of the 
Contents of Memory and the Products of Memory and by the sensory input 
and output channels used to measure memory. 



MacLean, George R. and Kean, Edward B. "Evaluation of Quantitative Data 
for Hand-Eye Coordination with Respect to Determining Its Correlation 
with Reading Disability," Multidisciplinary Aspects of Co 1 1 ege*Adu 1 t 
Reading, G. B. Schiek and M. M. May, Eds. National Reading Conference 
Yearbook, 17 (1968) 96-102, ' 

A hand-eye coordination test was administered by machine to 2,000 
subjects in the even-numbered grades 2 through 12, plus grades 7 and 9 
and correlated with reading achievCTient test scores. The test included 
six subtests in which the right and left hands were used with both eyes 
and with right eye and left eye. The coefficient of correlation between 
scores on this test and reading level at sixth grade was .198, and the 
authors commented that coefficients ware similar at the other grades 
tested. References and tables are given. 



McDonald, Arthur S, "What Current Research Says About Poor Readers in 
High School and College," Journal of Developmental Reading, 4 (Spring 
1961) 184-96, 

Current research about deficient readers in high school and college 
Is analyzed. Studies that describe physical factors, intellectual ' fac- 
tors, deficiency symptoms, home influences, educational factors, emo- 
tional factors and use of leisure time are summarized. It was concluded 
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that reading disability in high school and college students originates 
from multicausal factors and psychological functions. It is suggested 
that reading instruction should Include personal and social adjustment* 
A bibliography is included. 



Reed, James G. ’’Lateraiized Finger Agnosia and Reading Achievement at 
Ages 6 and 10," Child Development , 38 (March 1967) 213-20. 

The relationship between lateralized errors In finger localization 
and reading achievement at two developmental levels was determined. The 
levels were grades 1 and 5. Subjects were selected according to their 
performance on a finger localization test. At each grade leve^ two 
groups evolved-- those with more errors on their right hand (RLG) and those 
with more errors on their Left hand (LLG). The Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) and a reading achievement test were administer- 
ed. At neither level were differences in intelligence scores signifi- 
cant. By using a multiple covariance analysis, it was found that there 
was no statistical difference between unadjusted or adjusted reading 
achievement means of the two groups. At the fifth-grade level, the 
reading achievement scores of the LLG were higher than those' of the RLG. 
Conclusions and references are included# 



Rutter, M- , et al* "Severe Reading Retardations Its Relationship to 



cation ? Proceedings of the First International Congress of the Associa- 
tion for Special Education, 1 (1966) 25-28. 

A total population study, involving approximately 2,300 children 
born on the Isle of Wight from September 1953 to August 1955 was de- 
signed to provide information for use in planning educational services 
and for identifying conditions associated with reading backwardness. 

First the total population was screened, and then 9- to 12-year-old chil- 
dren who might be expected to have conditions of interest to the re- 
searchers were studied. On the basis of test results, it was found that 
86 children were severely retarded in reading, 126 children were malad- 
justed or possessed some psychiatric disorder, and 62 children were af- 
flicted with epilepsy or some neurological disorder. A total of 10.3 
percent of the children studied had at least one of the conditions stated. 
Of these- only 22 of the 86 were receiving reading instruction; 17 of the 
92 were receiving needed psychiatric treatment. It is suggested that 
further research be done to follow the course of reading disability and 
to investigate responses to various remedial treataients. A bibliography 
and tables of results are included. 
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Silver^ Archie A. and H&gin, Rosa. '^'Specific Reading Disabllityi Delinea- 
tion of the Syndrome and Relationship to Cerebral Dominance *’* Comprehensive 
Psychiatry ^ 1 (April 1960) 126-34. 

A neurological and perceptual study of 150 children between 8 and 
14 years of age suffering from word blindness, st. ^.pho-symbolia, specific 
dyslexia, and developmental alexia revealed that 92 percent e^diibited a 
marked syndrorne. Characteristic of this syndrome were defects in right- 
left discrimination; discrepancy between writing hand and elevated ex- 
tremity in extension testing; postural, visual, and motor responses less 
mature than the chronological age or IQ of the child; marked difficulty 
in figure-background perception; inability to grasp temporal relationships 
of sounds; and body image distortion. Electroencephalograms done in 15 
cases were diary thmic and suggested itrana turl ty . Eight percent of the 
children tested revealed none of these symptoms and were classified "emo- 
tional,” while 22 percent of the total group revealed organic signs of 
structural damage. A followup study revealed that maturation in specific 
areas of difficulty occurs, but that diagnosis of defects aids in select- 
ing appropriate therapy for all but those with structural damage, for 
whom treatment is difficult. A bibliography is included. 



Stephens, Wyatt E. ; Cunningham, Ernest S,| and Stigler, B. J. "Reading 
Readiness and Eye Hand Px”eference Patterns in First Grade Children," Ex- 
cep tional C hildren , 33 (March 1967) 481-88, 

To assess the idea that mild neurological dysfunction as evidenced 
by crossed eye-hand preference patterns interferes with the learning of 
reading skills, comparisons were made of reading readiness test results 
for 89 first-grade children, 44 boys and 45 girls. Comparisons on the 
basis of sex and of eye-hand preference patterns yielded no significant 
differences in levels of reading readiness. Findings suggest that mini- 
mal brain dysfunction theories may be unsuitable for explaining reading 
disability. Further Research is reconmiended. References are listed. 



Tinker, Karen J, "The Role of Laterality in Reading Disability," Reading 
and Inquiry , J, Allen Figurel, Ed, International Reading Association Con- 
ference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 300-03, 

The relationship between scores on tests of laterality and scores of 
a teat of reversals was studied. Subjects were 67 disabled readers who 
were chosen from 591 elementary school children in grades 2, 4, and 6, 
Children were considered disabled if their reading age was significantly 
lower than their mental age. The disabled readers were matched witii nor- 
mal readers on sex, grade, mental age, chronological age, and intelligence. 
Tests administered were Gates Primary Reading Tests of Gatas Survey, 
Anmons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test, three tests of laterality, 
"Recognition of Reversible Words in Context" section of the Bond-Clymer-Hoy t. 
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a devised reversibility test, and the Keystone Visual Survey. The Pearson 
product-moment correlation was used to analyze the data. The scores of 
disabled readers on the laterality tests correlated positively to scores 
on the reversal tests. Subjects making normal progress in reading showed 
xxQ significant relationship between reversal errors and laterality* Tables 
and references are included. 



Wold, Robert M, "Dominance — Fact or Fantasy; Significance in Learning 
Disabilities," American Op tome trie Association Journal , 39 (October 1968) 
908-15. 

Studies pertaining to the Orton theory of cerebral dominance and 
reading, writing, and speech problems ate examined. Further, a specific 
test battery was used to determine the relationship between learning dis- 
abilities and cerebral dominance. The author concludes that a relation- 
ship between crossed hand and eye dominance may exist. Truly sound results 
will only be obtained by comprehensive research analyzing above-average 
and normal reading groups, as well as reading disability cases. An appen- 
dix and a bibliography are Included. 



Zeman, Samuel Steve. "A Summary of Research Concerning Laterality and 
Reading," Journal of the Reading Specialist , 6 (March 1967) 116-23, 

Fourteen summary research abstracts of studies concerned with the 
relationship between laterality and reading achievement are presented. 
Twelve studies showed no significant relationship between these variables. 
The findings of one of these 12 studies indicated that mixed dominant 
children had slightly greater difficulty identifying right and left. 

Another study found that slight differences in reading achievement favored 
left-handed children. Other results indicated no differeuces in general 
reading achievement, but a slight difference in reading rate favoring a 
j-igb t-handed group of high school seniors. Results obtained from a group 
of 52 children in second grade Indicated that lef t-eyedness and left-handed 
ness were associated with preference for the right visual fieid as well as 
with low scores on standardized reading and Intelligence tests, A wide 
variety of subjects and techniques were used in these studies which were 
reported in various professional Journals from 1934 to 1964, 
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Blake, Kathryn A, , et al. Learning of Basal Reading Skills Mentally 
Handicapped and Non- Mental ly Handicapped Pupils, 745 p. (OEG-32-20-0450- 
1032, Georgia University, Athens, 1967) ED 014 406, microfiche $0.65, 
hard copy $19.74 from EDRS. 
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An investigation o£ the achievenient In basal reading skills by men- 
tally handicapped, intellectually normal, and superior pupils taught with 
the Scott, Foresman new basic readers program at reading instructional 
levels 2, 3, 4, and 5 is reported. Specific research objectives were: 

(1) to identify sequences among basal reading skills in five categories 
(phonetic analysis, structural analysis, dictionary, word functions, and 
comprehension)! (2) to examine Intellectual processes related to achieve- 
ment in selected basal reading skills (associative memory, conceptualiza- 
tion, verbal meaning, and reasoning) | (3) to describe trends in achievement 
In basal reading skills over the instructional levels studied| (4) to com- 
pare retarded and normal groups* beginning levels and achievement in the 
basal skills for a 7-raonth instructional perlod| and (5) to compare normal 
and superior groups* beginning levels and achievement in the basal skills 
for a 7-month period. Subjects were 947 pupils from three Georgia school 
syg terns. A test— retest design was used. Investigation procedures and 
methods of data analysis are described. Over 150 tables and figures are 
presented. Specimen tests and basic statistical data are appended. 



Bllesmer, Emery P. "A Comparison of Results of Various Capacity Tests 
Used with Retarded Readers,*' Elementary School Journal , 56 (May 1956) 
400-02. 



The degree of similarity among estimates of reading capacity yielded 
by each of four capacity tests and the extent to which results obtained 
with the group tests sufficiently approximate results obtained with an 
individual test were investigated In a Texas city school system in the 
fall of 1954. The Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L, Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Tests (sixth edition), the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
and the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test were given to approximately 
80 retarded readers in grades 4 through 7 idio were Enrolled in a reading 
clinic. Complete data were available for 68 children. Seven sets of 
scores, including the three scores yielded by the California test and the 
median value of the California, Durrell— Sullivan, and Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests, were computed and correlated. Three conclusions were reached: 

(1) the Durrell-Sullivan test gives the highest estimate of reading capa- 
city, followed by the Stanford-Bineti (2) the utilization of median values 
of Ruhlmann-Anderson, Durrell-Sullivan, and California total scores does 
not aid greatly In approximating Stanford-Binet estimates! and (3) none 
q £ the group tests yields estimates which are adequate approximations of 
Stanford-Binet estimates. A table is included. 
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Bowers, Joan Et "A Study of Children with Unusual Difficulty in Reading 
and Arithmetic," Canadian Education and Research Digest, 4 (March 1964) 
273-78. 

The age, sex, and intelligence of the members of a random samp le of 
40 children making less than average progress in their first year of for- 
mal education were studied. Each principal concerned was Interviewed and 
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requested to suggest the causes of the retarded progress and to inform 
the writers of sensory defects. The group of children containing twice 
as many boys as girls was average in respect of Wechsler Intelligence 
quotients. Causes of slow progress are discussed. Future study plans 
are given. 



Cellura, A. Raymond and Butterfield, Earl C. "Intelligence, the Bender- 
Gestalt Test, and Reading Achievement," American Journal of Mental Defi - 
ciency , 71 (July 1966) 60-63. 

An attempt to clarify relationships between Bender-Gestalt perfor- 
mance and academic achievement is reported. Two groups of mentally re- 
tarded institutionalized children were matched on chronological age (CA), 
mental age (MA), and IQ. The children differed in reading achievement. 

The Pascal and Suttell and the Kopplta techniques were used as criterion 
measures. Bartlett's test of homegenelty of variance revealed no signi- 
ficant differences between the two groups. Results indicated no relation- 
ship between Bender-Gestalt scores after the effects of CA, MA, and IQ 
had been eliminated. Findings cast doubt upon the conclusion that Bender- 
Gestalt performance per se Is related to general achievement. References 
are listed. 



Chansky, Norman M. "Age, IQ, and Improvement of Reading," Journal ^ 
Educational Research , 56 (April 1963) 439. 

A study of the relationship of age and IQ to the improvement of read- 
ing was made. Forty-one elementary students registered in the Remedial 
Reading class of Central School, Highland, New York, were administered 
alternate forms of the Gates Reading Survey in presessions and post-sessions 
The California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity was administered to the 
children at tl-.e beginning of the school year. Age or some correlate of 
it, perhaps history of failure or responsiveness to small-group instruc- 
tion was found to be related to improvement in reading, A criterion other 
than mental ability could be needed in making selections for classes in 
Remedial Reading, A reference is included. 



Coleman, James C. and Rasof, Beatrice, "Intellectual Factors in Learning 
Disorders," Perceptual and Mo tor Skills , 16 (February 1963) 139-52. 

A study of the Intellectual factors in learning disorders are given. 
Questions were raised as to whether or not the learning disorder popula- 
tion shows a distinctive pattern of Intellectual abilities of intellectual 
abilities, and, if so, what this pattern means in relation to diagnosis 
and treatment. One hundred and twenty-six underachievers and 20 over- 
achievers referred to the Psychology Clinic School at the University of 
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California were studied. All underachievers were one or more years re- 
tarded in achievement in relation to their age and grade placement as 
reflected on the California Achievement Test (CAT) or the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (SAT). The chronological age range was from 7.5 to 16 with a 
mean of approximately 11. The overachievers were one or more years ad- 
vanced In relation to age-grade expectancy as reflected by scores on 
the CAT or SAT. The chronological age range was from 10 years to 15 years 
with a mean of slightly over 12, Analysis of variance was utilized in 
the treatment of data. Undeiachlevers scored significantly low on Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) subtests heavily loaded with school- 
type learning, sustained concentration and memory factors. Conversely, 
they made significantly high scores on the WISC subtests heavily loaded 
with perceptual organization and informal learning. Overachievers ex- 
periencing serious academic difficulties showed a characteristic WISC 
pattern having high scores on suhtests heavily loaded with school type 
learning and a significantly lower mean score on the Performance as con- 
trasted with the Verbal Scale, Other results are discussed. Tables, 
figures, and references are Included. 



DeBruler, Ralph Miles. An Inves tigatloti of Relationships between Sub- 
test Scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and Reading 
Abi 1 i ty . 1 p"i (Ed.D. , University of Oregon, 19677 flissertation Ab- 
stracts . 29, No. 1, 143-44-A. Order No. 68 - 9986 , microfilm $3.00, xe- 
rography $5.80 from University Microfilms. 

Children who are retarded readers but of a\'’erage Intel llpnce were 
studied in order to determine whether their Intellectual abilities dif- 
fered in any systematic way from children of average IQ and average read- 
ing ability. The Wechsler InteUlgence Scale for Children was given to 
two groups of 70 seventh-grade children who were matched In IQ, age, sex, 
school grade, socioeconomic level, and educational background, but who^ 
differed in reading ability. It was concluded that Arithmetic and Coding 
are consistently low and Picture Completion consistently high among read- 
ing disability cases. It was also found that girls in both the average 
and retarded reading groups differed from hoys more in Verbal Scale scores 
and less In Performance Scale scores. 



Dunn, James A. "Inter- and Intra-Rater Reliability of the New Harr Is- 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test," Perceptual and Motor Skills^ 24 (February 
1967) 269-70. 

The new Harrls-Goodenough Draw-A-Man test was administered to 36 
boys and 36 girls in grades 1 through 6 In order to estimate interrater 
and intrarater reliabilities of the Harris scoring system. The Harris 
revisions of the Goodenough test included a more extensive scoring sys- 
tem, using deviation rather than mental age and IQ, and added a Draw-A-Woman 
form. The Pearsonlan coefficients were .88 and ,93, respectively. 
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Comparisons with the literature suggested that the test scores produced 
hy the revised scoring procedure did not have greater reliability than those 
produced by the Goodenough method. References are included. 



Dunn, James A. "Validity Coefficients for the New Harrls-Goodenough Draw- 
A-Man Test," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 24 (February 1967) 299“301, 

Goodenough Draw-A-Man scores were correlated with Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (WlSC)? Stanford-Binet Form L-M| California Men- 
tal Maturity I and Iowa Achievement Test scores, obtaining three validity 
estimates. In the first study, Stanford-Binet and Draw-A-Man tests were 
administered to 32 children, aged 6 to 10, selected at random from subur- 
ban schools. Ninety- three randomly selected subruban children, aged 6 to 
15, took the WISC and Draw-A-Man tests for the second study. In the third 
study the Draw-A-Man, the California Test of Mental Maturity, and the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills were given to 90 similarly selected children. Moderate 
to good correlation resulted for individual IQ scores, but correlation with 
group test IQ*s was poorer. There was no correlation between Draw-A-Man 
IQ*s and academic, achievement test scores, indicating that other factors 
than acadeirilc ones were being measured. 



Ekwall, Eldon Edward, ^e Use of WISC Subtest Profiles in Diagnosis 
of Reading Difficulties, 335 p-TEd-D,, University of Arizona, 1966) Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 27, No. 4, 950-51-A. Order No, 66-10,207, microfilm 
$4.30, xerography $15.10 from University Microfilms. 

In order to ascertain characteristic subtest profiles as well as to 
compare profiles of bilingual and monolingual retarded readers and to cor- 
relate test data with reading and other abilities, 43 fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade retarded readers of normal IQ, 21 of ^^om were bilingual and 
22 monolingual, took the Wechsler Intelligence Test for Children (WISC) as 
well as five other tests. Resulting WISC scores indicated such things asj 
(1) significantly low scores in information, comprehension, arithmetic, and 
digit span, and significantly high scores on picture arrangement and comple' 
tion, object assembly, and codingi (2) significantly higher scores for bi- 
linguals in arithmetic and coding and for unilinguals in information and 
vocabularyf and (3) variance of WISC profiles according to the degree of 
retardation. Knowledge of these and the other conclusions can assist read- 
ing teachers to use WISC profiles to diagnose specific areas of individual 
difficulty in order to devise better methods of corrective instruction. 



Fransella, Fay and Gerver, David. "Multiple Regression Equations for Pre- 
dicting Reading Age from Chronological Age and WISC Verbal I,Q, ," British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 35 (February 1965) 86-89. 



To assist clinical and educational psychologists in comparing a 
child's reading attainment on the Schonell Graded Word Reading Test with 
that expected from one of his age and IQ, three multiple regression equa- 
tions are presented. These enable the psychologist to predict Reading 
Age on Schonell 's test from a given chronological age and Wechsler Intell- 
igence Scale for Children Verbal IQ, The greatest use for these equations 
is that they allow a fairly accurate assessment as to what the reading 
age of a child should be in relation to his age and IQ, The equations 
were calculated from data relating to 500 children tested at the Children's 
Department of the Mandsley Hospital, with the Schonell Graded Word Read- 
ing Test and Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Separate predic- 
tor equations are presented for age groups 6.2 to 9 years, 10 to 12 years, 
13 to 15 years, becaiise of the differing correlations between reading 
age and IQ, which are found with increase in chronological age. The fact 
that the present sample is drawn from an abnorinal population means that 
no generalisation about this finding can be made. References are given. 



Frost, Barry P. "The Role of Intelligence “C” in the Selection of Chil- 
dren for Remedial Teaching of Reading," Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research , 9 (June 1963) 73-78. 

The relationship between intelligence and reading improvement was 
investigated. The Schonell Silent B test was administered to all stu- 
dents who entered a secondary school in England. Those who scored below 
10 years on this test were given the Raven Progressive Matrices, the Mill 
Hill Vocabulary Scale, and the Holborn Reading Scale, and put into reme- 
dial classes. Children were retested with the Holborn Scale 10 months 
later. Scores for 70 boys and 30 girls were available for analysis. The 
increase in reading age was correlated with the Raven P.M, scores, the 
Mill Hill Vocabulary scores, and the combined Raven and Mill Hill scores, 
Thirt>-five pupils left the remedial groups after 5 months and their scores 
were correlated the same as the 10-month group. The pearson product mo- 
ment coefficient of correlation was used to analyze the data. The rela- 
tionship between gain in reading age and Intelligence was significant. 

The use of the combined intelligence test as a selective procedure for 
remedial classes is discussed. References are included. 



Graham, E, E. and Kamano, D, "Reading Failure as a Factor In the WAIS 
Subtest Patterns of Youthful Offenders," Journal of Clinical Psychology, 

14 (July 1958) 302-05. 

The hypothesis that the criminal unsuccessful reader (UR) would pro- 
duce a psychopathic profile on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
although the criminal successful reader (SR) would not was studied. Ran- 
domly selected iimiates of a federal correctional inatitution were admin- 
istered the reading section of the Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test and 
divided into groups of UR's and SR's. None of the aubjects was less than 
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16 years or tnore than 17 years 11 months of agej all were white* Both 
groups were administered the WAIS* The 33 UR*s were found to be inferior 
to Wechsler-.s standardization group and to the 35 SR’s in verbal subtests 
and Digit Symbol and their' psychogram was similar to that typical of the 
youthful psychopath. The SR*s did equally well on verbal and on perform- 
ance subtests; their psychogram did not resemble that considered typical 
of the youthful psychopath* References and tables are included* 



Hage, Dean S. and Stroud, James B* ''Reading Proficiency and Intelligence 
Scores, Verbal and Nonverbal,” Journal of Educational Research , 52 (March 
1959) 258-62. 

An investigation, the purpose of which was to determine for a partic- 
ular set of conditions some relationships among reading proficiency, ver- 
bal, and nonverbal intelligence secras, is described. The Lorge- Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests, the Pressey Reading Rate and Comprehension tests, and 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were used in the analyses. The tests were 
administered to all subjects, 800 ninth-grade pupils, comprising the en- 
tire ninth-grade enrollment In 10 public schools In Northeastern Iowa. 

The intercorrelations among the scores on the testa were computed and 
are presented in tabular form. Correlations between each of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills subtests and (1) verbal raw score and (2) nonverbal 
raw scores with reading comprehension and in turn reading rate partialed 
out were also computed* The assumptions underlying the statistical pro- 
cedures are explained. Reading comprehension and reading rate correlated 
significantly both with the verbal and nonverbal intelligence scores, but 
more highly with verbal scores. Partial and multiple correlation analyses 
suggested that verbal scores are affected more than nonverbal scores by 
reading proficiency* Further, the data suggested that at all levels of 
reading proficiency verbal intelligence scores give a somewhat better 
prediction of academic achievement than do nohverbal scores, although in 
the case of arithmetic the difference is so slight as to have no practi- 
cal significance. Tables and footnotes are given. 



Hartoonian, Ber j . "Intellectual Abilities and Reading Achlavement," Ele - 
mentary School Journal , 66 (April 1966) 386-92. 

The relationship between reading and measures of various Intellectual 
processes Included in Guilford’s thaoratical model was studied. Subjects 
were 513 seventh and eighth graders in two suburban Philadelphia schools. 
Abilities of the subjects were Identified by the California Teat of Mental 
Maturity, Long Form, (average IQ 114) and either the California Achieve- 
ment Tests or the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, In addition, 

15 predictor teats isolating such factors as word-fluency, ideational flu- 
ency, conceptual foresight, closure (visual cognition and figural redefi- 
nition), and judgment or evaluation were administered. Coefficients of 
correlation between reading achievement and the 15 predictor tests and 
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beta coefficients for the multiple-regression equation were determined. 
The results of each correlation are discussed. It is concluded that the 
most important factors relevant to reading are thinking abilities such as 
judgment, evaluation, and conceptual foresight. Tables and references 
are given. 



Hirst, Lynne Schellberg, "The UsefuLness of a Two-Way Analysis of WISC 
Sub-Tests in the Diagnosis of Remedial Reading Problems," Journal of Ex - 
perimental Education , 29 (December 1960) 153-60. 

The usefulness of a two-way method of analyzing the scatter of sub- 
test scaled scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children to im- 
prove the diagnosis of reading disability was investigated. The two most 
cottmon methods of analysing the scatter of the subtest scores are to re- 
late the scores to a scaled score mean of ten and to relate the scores 
to the individual's own scaled score mean. Both methods are used in the 
two-way analysis developed by Miss Ella Bullis of the University of Wis- 
consin Reading Clinic and described here. The subjects were 30 children 
in the summer reading clinic at the University of Wisconsin. They were 
divided into two groups--severely and mildly retarded readers. When the 
two-way analysis was used, the differences between the severely retarded 
and the mildly retarded reading groups were striking in regard to cer- 
tain subtests. The two-way approach to the analysis of subtest scatter 
appeared to present a more precise and meaningfiil analysis of intellectual 
functioning than did the unidimensional analysis of scatter. Figures, 
tables, implications for further research and references are included. 



Krippner, Stanley. "Etiological Factors In Reading Disability of the 
Academically Talented in Comparison to Pupils of Average and Slow-Learning 
Ability," The Journal of Educational Research , 61 (February 1968) 275-79. 

Etiological factors in reading disability for a high intelligence 
group were compared to those for average and low intelligence groups. All 
subjects were elementary and secondary pupils ranging from 7 years 1 month 
to 15 years 10 months in age. The 26 high intelligence subjects ranged 
from 113 to 128 in WISC IQ. The 146 subjects of average intelligence 
ranged from 88 to 112 in IQ. The 34 low intelligence subjects ranged from 
70 to 87 in IQ. The subjects were administered several diagnostic tests 
to determine the etiology of their reading disabilities. When the etiologi- 
cal factors were divided Into organic and functional categories, it was 
noted that the high intelligence group's disabilities were significantly 
more often functional in origin than were those of the other two groups. 
References and tables are included. 
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McLeod, J, "A Comparison of WISC Sub-Test Scores of Pre-Adolescent Suc- 
cessful and Unsuccessful Reading," Australian Journal of Psychology , 17 
(December 1965) 220-28. 

The scores on 11 Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children subtests 
for 177 successful readers and 116 backward readers were compared. Analy- 
sis of covariance wa^ used, with an adjustment of scores on the verbal, 
performance, and full intelligence scales respectively. Results indi- 
cated that the retarded reading group scored significantly lower than 
the successful group on Information, vocabulary, arithmetic, digit span, 
coding, and on all verbal subtests. The retarded reading group scored 
higher on the picture completion suhtest. Information, vocabulary, and 
arithmetic subtests correlated significantly with full scale and verbal 
scale IQ for both groups. Digit span and coding had no significant corre- 
lation with any IQ for either group. References are listed. 



Neville, Donald. "The Relationship between Reading Skills and Intelli- 
gence Test Scores," The Reading Teacher , 18 (January 1965) 257-62. 

This study has set out to answer three questionsj (1) Does lack 
of reading ability negatively influence scores on verbally oriented 
group intelligence tests for fifth graders? (2) If there is such an in- 
fluence, at what level does lack of reading ability affect the intelli- 
gence test results to a degree which would invalidate them? (3) Could a 
short, easily adnilnlstered test of intelligence, the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test (PPUT), neutralize the influence of poor reading ability 
to approximately the same degree as a longer, more difficult to adminis- 
ter test, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC)? All of 
the 148 fifth graders in two upper- lower and middle class urban school 
were included in the study. Scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and the Lorge-Thorndike Verbal Battery, Form A, Level 3, IQ test were ob- 
tained from school records for each pupil. Students were then divided 
into three groups on the basis of reading achievement. Further grouping 
and testing were done. Careful answers to the initial three questions 
are offered in the results and conclusions, A table, a list of references, 
and conments are also included. 



Neville, Donald. "Learning Characteristics of Poor Readers as Revealed 
by the Results of Individually Administered Intelligence Tests," Vistas 
in Reading , J, Allen Figurel, Ed. International Reading Association Con- 
ference Proceedings, 11, Part 1 (1966) 554-59. 

The performance of poor readers on individually atolnistered Ititelli- 
gence tests was studied to relate training approaches to the deficits most 
frequently exhibited. The research used the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC) or another of the Wechsler scales, though, where possi- 
ble, the Stanford-Blnet and ITPA were also used. The PPVT was employed 




only ones. Data were collected by comparing the poor reader's total 
score with the subscores of the same test^ by matching poor and good 
reader groups oti their total and subscores, and by comparing good and 
poor reader groups selected on the criterion of IQ range* Twelve previ- 
ous studies using WISC were also considered. It was found that poor 
readers were weak in verbal skills mainly related to school learning, In 
auditory and visual memory of nonrneaningful material, in organizing sep- 
arate auditory or visual stimuli into meaningful wholes, and in visual 
discrimination and association# It was hypothesized that the deficien- 
cies fall into two categories, those predating the reading disability 
and those resulting from it. Training approaches should stress those 
activities which would improve the predating gxoup--audltory memory, 
visual memory association, organizing parts into wholes and deductive 
learning, A bibliography is given. 



Nicholls, J, G. "Aiixiety, Defensiveness, Self-esteem, and Responsibil- 
ity for Intellectual Achievement; Their Relations to Intelligence and 
Reading Achievement Test Score," New Zealand journal of Educational 
Studies ^ 2 (November 1967) 125-35, 



The Test and General Anxiety Scales, the Defensiveness Scale for 
Children, the Lie Scale for Children, the Self-Esteem Inventory, the 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire, and an intelligence 
and a reading achievenient test were administered to 153 13-year-old chil- 
dren, Separate factor analyses for boys and girls revealed important sex 
differences; admission of anxiety by boys appeared indicative of adjust- 
ment difficulties! defensiveness was a more stable characteristic of boys 
than girls I girls had a less unified self-concept than boys. There was 
evidence of acquiescence in response style. Test anxiety and soiiie aspects 
of self-esteem were related to intelligence and reading test scores. The 
possibility that the relation between self-esteem and scores on intelli- 
gence and reading tests can be explained in terras of test anxiety was 
noted. Tables and references are included. 



Ravenette, A, T, "An Enpirical Approach to the Assessment of Reading Re- 
tardation; Vocabulary Level and Reading Attainment," British Journal of 
Educational Psychology , 31 (February 1961) 96-103, 

The procedure for selection of children for remadlal reading in the 
authority of the County Borough of West Ham, England, an urban and highly 
industrialized area, is described, A vocabulary scale was used for pre- 
dicting reading attainment from intelligence. Two basic tests were se- 
lected for the investigation I the Crichton Vocabulary Scale, because of 
its British standardization, and the Schonell Graded Word Reading Test, 
because of simplicity of administration and scoring. Intelligence was 
defined as the ability to define words presented orally, and reading 
ability as the ability to recognize words presented visually. The degree 
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of reading retardation was determined by the magnitude of the discrepancy 
between predicted and observed reading al.tainmentj and was selected as 
one factor in deciding which children should be selected for remedial 
reading classes. First, second, and third year children, at the end of 
the school year, were used as subjects. Raw scores were used for the 
analysis of the results. Product-moment correlations were calculated 
for the three-year groups separately and for the overall data. Compari- 
son of the separate regression coefficients for each year by analysis 
of variance, however, showed that the differences were not significant. 
Other findings are discussed, A description of the application of the 
test results and discussion of reliability, validity, and theoretical im- 
plications of the selection technique are included. References are listed 



Reed, James C. "Reading Achievement as Related to Differences between 
Wise Verbal and Peiformance IQ's," Child Development , 38 (September 1967) 
835-40. 

The relationships between differences in WISC verbal and perforraance 
IQ values and reading achievement at chronological ages 6 and 10 were in- 
vestigated. Three groups were formed at each age level. Members of 
group 1 had a verbal IQ several points higher than performance IQ. Those 
in group 2 were the opposite. Members of group 3 were approximately equal 
in verbal IQ and performance IQ, Significant differences in reading 
achievement among the groups were found at chronological age 10, but not 
at chronological age 6, The results supported the hypothesis that t.he 
significance for reading achievement of differences between verbal and 
performance abilities is dependent upon stage of development. Tables and 
references are included. 




Riley, Conal Stuart. "The Relationship Between Reading Ability and Ver- 
bal Intelligence Test Performance," British Jou rnal of Educational Psy - 
chology , 36 (February 1966) 117. 

The relationship between reading ability and verbal Intelligence 
test performance was investigated. The investigation was carried out 
with 83 children in the 8 and 9 age group who comprised the second year 
of the Junior school section of a Liverpool primrry school. The Graded 
Reading Vocabulary Test R, the Essential Intelligence Test, and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) were used. The subjects 
were divided into above the median and below the median readers, and the 
correlation between the Essential Intelligence and the WISC was calcu- 
lated for each group. A Chi-square test was carried out to find the re- 
lation between the IQ values given by the two tests. Discrepancies were 
observed to be in opposite directions for the two groups. Other results 
are given. References are Included, 
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Robinson, Helen M, | Welntraub, Samuel| and Smith, Helen K, "Summary of 
Investigations Relating to Reading, July I, 1965 to June 30, 1966," Read - 
ing Research Quarterly , 2 (Winter 1966-67) 1-141, 



The findings of 306 reading studies reported from July I, 1965, to 
June 30, 1966, are discussed. These studies are divided into six major 
categories: summaries of specific topics, teacher preparation, the 

sociology of reading, the psychology of reading, the teaching of reading, 
and reading of atypical learners. Studies cited within the psychology 
of reading category show an increased interest in intellectual abilities 
and creativity, personality and reading, and readability with emphasis 
on the cloze procedure. Those cited within the teaching of reading cate- 
gory show expanding research at the primary level. The need for addition- 
al research in the field of reading sociology is evident. Entries include 
journal articles, books, and conference proceedings. An annotated bibli- 
ography of the 306 titles Is included. 



Sawyer, Rita I, "Does the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children Dls- 
erlniinate between Mildly Disabled and Severely Disabled Readers?" Ele - 
men tary School Journal , 66 (November 1965) 97-103, 

Five questions relating to the discriminatory powers of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children were investigated in a study made by the 
Syracuse University Reading Center, Subjects were 90 mildly disabled and 
90 severely disabled readers (boys predominated in this group) from the 
Center, Ages of the subjects ranged from 8 years to 15 years, 5 months, 
Children whose primary difficulty was emotional were not included in the 
sample. Results showed that the Lest did discriminate between the two 
groups. The different subtests played different roles in the discrimi- 
nation when only boys were considered. As chronological age increased, 
the ability of the subtests to discriminate declined, Wien fewer subtests 
than originally planned were used, discrimination was still effective. 

A pupil outside a given sample could be assigned with reasonable assurance 
to either group by using the discriminating equations developed in the 
study. Two main implications for education derived from the study are 
discussed. Tables and references are given. 



Schonell, F, J, The Psychology and Teaching of Reading , Fourth Edition. 
(London, England: Oliver & Boyd, 1961) 295 p. 

Based on the conviction that the word whole sentence approach to 
reading instruction is best for beginners, this methods handbook for 
teachers and parents supports the thesis In discussing such topics as: 
psychological factors in word recognition, factors in reading ability, 
preparatory periods in learning to read, and a psychological analysis of 
reading methods. With the theoretical groundwork laid, praetical methods 
are offered for organizing reading in infant and junior classes, teaching 
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understanding and intt-pretatlon, and using story telling and reading 
books to develop and provide for interests and personal needs. A final 
chapter deals with the causes of and specific remedies for the handicaps 
suffered by the ol.der backward readers. Sach chapter is well illustrated 
with examples, pictures, or suggested materials. In addition, the appen- 
dixes offer a graded word reading test with instructions for using, scor- 
ing, and reading it| suggestions for compiling exercises, work cards, 
and workbooks» and additional book lists. An index is ittcluded. 



Sheldon, M. Stephen and Garton, Jeanette, "A Note on A WISC Profile for 
Retarded Readers'," Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 5 (’Derenihpr 
1959) 264-67. — 

Scores on the subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (wise) made by children with known reading difficulties were compared 
with scores of a matched group of children without reading handicaps. 
Subjects in the experimental group were 11 children, 7 boys and 4 girls, 
with known reading difficulties. They ranged in age from 7 years to 14 
years 8 months, with Mead WISC IQ's of 95.9, 104.7, and 100.3 on Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale responses, A matched group of 25 subjects 
was selected from children without known reading difficulties. The WISC 
was administered to all cases. Deviations were computed| analyses of 
variance were performed, using the mean deviation scores for both groups 
and on the mean scaled scores of the experimental group. Results sub- 
stantiate the hypotheses that children with known reading difficulty will 
score significantly different on the subtests of the WISC than a matched 
group of children not so classified. One discrepancy between previous 
and current findings was evident on the Vocabulary subtest, on which the 
mean deviation was one of the lowest In the present investigation. More 
comprehensive research is urged for the promotion of better techniques 
and understanding of procedures in remedial reading programs. Two ref- 
erences are listed. 



Shipp, Donald E, and Loudon, Mary Lou, "The Draw-a-Man Test and Achieve- 
ment in the First Grade," Journal of Educational Research. 57 (Julv- 
August 1964) 518-21. 

An examination of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test (DAMT) as a predic- 
tor of general achievement In first grade is described. Sex differences 
in DAMT performance and achievement scores and in degree of prediction on 
subtests of the achievement battery are also investigated. Subjects were 
56 boys and 59 girls in first grade in a large Brossier City, LQulslana, 
school. Almost 50 percent of the pupils were children of Air Force per- 
sonnel. The DAMT was administered the first week of school | the Gray- 
Votaw-Rogers Primary Achievement Tests were given near the end of the 
school year. Correlations were computed for boys and girls together' 
and separately between all possible pairs of these nine measures; DAMT 



raw scores, DAMT IQ*s, chronological age, reading comprehension, reading 
vocabulary, spelling, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computation, and 
total achievement. It is concluded that the DAMT has some value as a 
predictor of general achievement in grade 1, that the DAMT predicts equal- 
ly well for boys and girls, and that chronological age is a poor predic- 
tor of achievement. Findings showed that girls had a substantially higher 
DAMT IQ and mean total achievement than boys. References are given; our 
tables are included. 



Strang, Ruth. "Relationships between Certain Aspects of Intelligence 
and Ceitain Aspects of Reading," Educational Psychological Measu^- 

ment ; 3 (Winter 1943) 355-59, 

The relationships between intelligence and reading differ according 
to the aspect studied, and a verbal IQ test can be misleading about the 
10 of a retarded reader. The corralatlon between total IQ and silent ^ 
reading group test scores is between 0.50 and 0.70, since the IQ test is 
largely a verbal test, but correlations are lower with Binet and perform- 
ance tests. In subtest scores, reading rate shows lower correlation 
with IQ than does vocabulary or comprehension, and there is great discrep- 
ancy between language and nonlanguage sections of IQ tests although Ian- 
guage type tests appear to be better indicators of IQ. There, is a defini e 
relationship between Individual IQ's and reading growth curves, for the 
reading curve of a child with a high IQ is higher than, but runs parallel 
to, the curve of a child with a lower IQ. Reading growth is also closely 
linked with total health and development. For guidance, low reading and 
group test IQ scores should be presented to parents as reading problems, 
but miracles of IQ Improvement should not be expected with reading im- 
provements due to the link between reading, IQ, and total growth curves. 



Traxler, Arthur E. "Problems of Group Remedial Reading in the Secondary 
School," Education Digest , 4 (January 1939) 25-28. 

The steps necessary for setting up a remedial reading program are 
outlined broadly. The first step is to state clearly the purposes, such 
as building vocabulary or good reading habits. The second step is to 
identify the problem readers by testing. The third step is diagnosis, 
which includes physical and psychological studies, A variety of dlagnos' 
tic devices are suggested. The fourth step is group organization, and 
several possible combinations are cited. Objectives of the program de- 
termine the method of instruction, which is the fifth step. Methods 
could Include eye-movement exercises, skills in work-reading, or discus- 
sion of controversial material. Several methods can be used for evalua 
tion, the final step. 
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Vernon, Philip E, ^'Education and the Psycholoav of Tndiir^ , 4 ,,ai nAff t 

Harva^ Educational Review . 28 (Spring 1958) 91-104, erences, 



■Although British and American educators generally agree on the need 

rLucrthe differences amLg'stud:nts and^o 

^ educe the .eacher s load, the basis of division Is subject to debate 

Age, phpical handicap, and ability have received greatesracLntmice* 
although^each has shortcomings. For Instance, in fbilitrgroupLf ^ 

tPr^t cannot measure the deciding factL of in- 

terest, their correlation with college achievement is only about 60 oer- 

seem; ^^er the fourth grade some form of abiUty groupi;, 

seems desirable, especially for brighter studcuts, while the social and ® 
dangers of being misplaced, stereotyped, or falling further 

ble'^tr ^®-°^ average students could be mitigated by flexi- 

ble transfer and overlapping groups. The only basis for ability gLliS 

9 and if J mental or physical handicap. Between agL 

9 and 13 the curriculum should develop essertlal skills, stimulate gen- 

deveir The experiences from which interests Ln 

American type school organization seems to meet this pre- 
scription more nearly than the British. ^ 



« '■ ™ Competent In Identifying Underechiev- 

as ^^trachiever ui RealjSS. H. Alan Robinson, Ed. Supplementary 
“““Sraphs, Ko. 92, 155-62. (Chicago! Unlyeralt^ of Chicago 



Press, 1962.) 



• Because teacher training institutions do not give adequate trainlne 
that ^ of tests and measurements, it is Imperative 

ne«ea2rfor1'drn?Sv-°” ">aterials, training, and Incentives 

Witftf^ - Identifying and diagnosing the problems of underachievers. 

s of Mental Maturity, Iowa Te,sts of Basic Skills, and Gates Readine 

aeven common’methode of idenU? 

fying underachievers. These methods were the (1) Mental Age Dlscrepancv 
(2) Expected Achievement Grade Placement Tables, (3) Anticipated Achieve- 

W D^v a“t (5) SUninrjCrls™ 

f Monroe Index methods. Per- 

centages of the 500 pupils identified as underachievers ranged from six 
to 17 percent The study concludes that all measurement methods ha vf 

''nff ed'^ft- f -- °^J®®tive measures 
van be used satisfactorily together with the subjective judgment of the 
classroom teacher to identify most underachievers. J S™ nc or me 



Woodbury, Charles A. "The Identification of Underachieving Readers," 
Reading Teacher , 16 (January 1963) 218-23, * 



A study was conJutfced to identify the comparative frequencies of 

underuchievement by pupils whose performances on a reading achievement 
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test and a scholastic aptitude test were compared by the traditional age- 
ratio procedure and by a technique which endeavored to control some of 
the errors which are present In age-to-age comparisons. One hundred and 
thirty-four fourth-grade pupils in seven schools of a New England community 
were subjects. The pupils were administered the Pinter General Ability 
Tests, Verbal Series and the Paragraph Meaning Subtest of the Stanford 
Achievement Battery, Intermediate Form in the seventh month of the school 
year to obtain mental ages and reading ages. Fifty-six pupils from the 
population of 134 were identified as underachieving readers through the 
traditional age-ratio procedure. Eighteen pupils were Identified as under- 
achieving readers according to their differential indices. The findings 
of this study suggest, then, that many of the differences between reading 
ages and mental ages of pupils are really differences which are attribu- 
table to error and not to the phenomenon of reading achievement varying 
significantly below expected achievement. Other possible, but more com- 
plex, solutions for the Identification of underachieving students are 
listed. Statistical findings are presented in tabular form. 



Section Personality and Emotional Factors in Reading Disability 

Allen, Elizabeth Godwin, ^ InvestigatiQn of Change In R eading Achieve - 
men t , Sel f - Concept , and Creativity of Disadvantaged Elementary School 
Children Exp er i enc ing Three Methods of Training . 89 p, (Ph.D,, Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No, 9, 
3032-A. Order No. 69-4683, microfilm $3,00- xarography $4.60 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 

The relative merits of remediaL reading Instruction, training in 
creative dramatics, and a combination of the two approaches for disad- 
vantaged Negro fifth-grade children were studied. There were three ex- 
perimental groups for the three treatments and two control groups. The 
Gordon How X See Myself Inventory, the Flgural Tests of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking, and the Stanford Reading Test were adminis- 
tered to all groups at the pretest and post-test stage. On the reading 
test all groups increased significantly on the Paragraph Meaning Section, 
but no significant difference between groups was found. Nor was there 
any significant difference between groups on the How 1 See Myself Inven- 
tory, The groups receiving creative dramatics instruction Increased more 
on the creative measure than did. the others. All the instruction methods 
used were effective in maintaining reading growth for the children. 



Applebee, Bernice, "Friendship Fluctuations s A Clue to the First and 
Tliird Grader's Ultimate Reading Achievement," Illinois School Research , 

4 (May 1968) 27-31. 

The intelligence, friendship patterns, reading readiness, and ulti- 
mate reading achievement scores of 128 first graders and 119 third graders 
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were compared using the Pearson product-moment correlation formula. Sub- 
jects came from culturally disadvantaged homes and attended neighborhood 
public schools In New York, Indlanaj, and Illinois, Sociometric scores 
were derived by having the children select their two best friends within 
their classrooms in February and May. The California Reading Test was 
atolnlstered In each classroom In May, A significant correlation was 
noted between peer acceptance and intelligence and between peer accept- 
ance and ultimate reading achievement for grade 1, but no significant 
correlations for these two comparisons were found for grade 3, Reconmen- 
datlons are made for classroom- teacher use of the findings. References 
are Included, 



Athey, Irene. "Personality Factors and the Davelopment of Successful 
Readers," New Frontiers in College - Adult Reading , National Reading Con- 
ference Yearbook, 15 (1966y 133-39, 

Each of 300 items comprising the University of California Inven- 
tory for Personality was analyzed to determine which ones differentiated 
students who ranked in the top and bottom quar tiles of the reading sub- 
test of the Stanford Achievement Test in an attempt to integrate Erickson's 
theory of personal :y with Holmes' substrata-factor theory of reading. 

Two samples of 130 and 160 grade-9 subjects were used to cross validate. 

New personality scores were secured by rescoring each test, using only 
the 60 differentiating items. The pool of 60 items correlated ,53 with 
the total sample. Using Hotelling's component factor technique, four 
factors were identlfiedj autonomy, self-concept, school dislikes, and 
family orientation. Compared to good readers, poor readers were more 
docile and dependent, had a pervasive sense of inferiority, disliked so- 
cial aspects of the school, and were closer to and more dependent on 
parents than peers. Good readers were characterized as having success- 
fully completed Erickson's first four stages, while the poor readers 
had not. References are Included, 



Banna tyne, Alex. "Psychological Bases of Reading in the United Kingdom," 
Reading Instruction; an Internationa l Forum , Marion D, Jenkinson, Ed. 
International Reading Association World Congress on Reading Conference 
Proceedings, 1 (1967) 327-35. 

Fifteen sources are synthesized to suggeat evolutionary-psychological 
differences in the abilities of boys and girls to handle the arbitrary 
symbolic sequencing found in language. The references are selectively 
examined for their findings. The author suggests and substantiates the 
idea that at extremes of the population distribution exist genetic dys- 
lexic boys with low verbal but high spatial abilities. The author fur- 
ther suggests that these Individuals should not be scorned but developed 
along the lines of their abilities and that in some Instances, insistence 
upon verbal ability channels an otherwise capable individual away from 
higher education. References are Included, 



Bender, Lauretta. "Problems in Conceptualization and Comunication in 

Children «lth Developmental Alexia," Peychopathol^ ' °S ' IoF ’ 

Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin, Eds., Chapter 11, 155-76. (New York. 

Grune &. Stratton, 1958.) 

Observations of children at Belevue Hospital and reviews of litera- 
ture In the field lead to the conclusion that deveLopmental language lag 
can be compared to childhood schizophrenia, since both are matura-ronal 
lags, and since mechanisms, reactions, and compensations or defenses ^ 
stailar. Language lags ara characterlatlc of the person, 

all tv and long retention of primitive plastic characteristics, but are 
morfstrLgly localized in the areas of language, dominant cerebral con- 
trol, and Lntation. They are therefore not as ®£j^;^e^ting 

vere as schizophrenia. Furthermore, language lags tends to be 
and are never as malignant as childhood schizophrenia may be. Neverthe 
less, the two are comparable because there is ® 

similar lags in maturation with prlmltlveness in organizing behavior, and 

a basL abstractiveness as opposed to secondary "r^vLe 

capacity to respond to treatment tdiich avoids ove^rigid training, ^ ^ 
discipline and excessive motivation is similar. The ' 

tinguishlng the two is illustrated by a case history. A bibliog p y 

included. 

Blanchard, Phyllis, "Reading Disabilities in Relation to Maladjustment," 
Mental Hygiene , 12 (October 1928) 772-88. 

A survey of the case histories of four boys, aged 12 to 15, >^ev;^ltd 

that reading disabilities can he due to any of a number of causes. The 
Sstorias cited reveal, among other things, that: (1) teachers and par- 

ents still confuse reading disability with 

term disability leads to failure and inferiority feelings, daydreaming, 
sensitiveness, and inattentlon| (3) behavior problems ^Ise unless ade- 
quate, acceptable compensatory activities are deyeloped, and con i S 
maladjustment leads to more serious dlfflcultyi (4) group is 

apt to be successful! (5) comnon factors seem to be inadequate early 

s^hoo? Lporlence oud virion defects, and (6) -ff 

substituting success for failure ordinarily results in educational sue 
cass and behavioral Impxovatnent. 



in-t M. Earlv Identification of Bnotlonall^ Handica pped Children 

^ rlohool . sec^ dltlon. (Sprl SsmidTiniSSls , Charles C. Thomas , 

Publisher, 1969) 261 p. 

■Hiat the public school Is the proper place for early Identification 
and treatment of emotionally handicapped children in order to preven 
large numbers from growing into misfits and failures ® rf 

l:;|:rted ^tesults_ of .n experiment in 



IQVemotlonally disturbed students from 5,500 fourth, fifth, and six 

gSId^! ?hey used eight criteria, such as IQ, socioeconomre status 



or 
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peer ratings. A comparison of teacher evaluation and earlier evaluations 
by school clinicians of the same children showed teacher ratings as equal 
or superior to the clinicians'. Discussions of such things as the need 
for early Identification, the magnitude of the task, the origins of the 
concept "emotionally handicapped," and past research precede the experi- 
ment. Followup research is also noted, and three final chapters summa- 
rise the discussion, describe the teacher's role, and note the necessary 
relationship of teacher and school clinician. A 128-page appendix con- 
tains parts of the kit, "A Process for In-School Screening of Children 
With Emotional Handicaps," selected to illustrate the rationale, proce- 
dures, and instruments for screening. Two bibliographies and an index 
are Included, 



Burkholder, Rachel Brent. The Improvement in Reading Ability through 
the Development of Specific Un derTying or Associated Mental Abilities . 

Tfi' p (Ph.D., University of Arizona, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, 

No. 4, 1157-58-A, Order No. 68-14,508, microfilm $3.00, xerography 
$9.00 from University Microfilms, 

Certain underlying mental £\bllltiaEj of selected retarded readers 
were identified so that training in these areas could be undertaken in 
keeping with the hypothesis that improving abilities which seem to have 
a high relation to reading skills will contribute to reading Improvement. 
Ten second- and third-grade deficient readers were selected as subjects, 

A group matched in age, grade level, IQ, socioeconomic background, read- 
ing level, and underlying abilities was set up as the control group. The 
experimental group received 3 months' training in perception, memory, clo- 
sure, and classification. Pretests and post- tests were administered to 
both groups. The experimental children showed significantly greater gains 
than the control group in oral reading, study skills, word meaning, audi- 
tory and visual memory skills, psycholingulstic skills of closure and 
automatic language, and classification skills. Five matched pairs were 
still available after 6 months, and significant improvement in both under- 
lying skills and reading was evident in the experimental children. 



Carlton, Lessie and Moore, Robert H. "The Effects of Self-Directive ^ 
Dramatization on Reading Achievement and Self-Concept of Culturally Dis- 
advantaged Children," The Reading Teacher , 20 (November 1966) 125-30. 

The use of self-directive dramatization In assisting disadvantaged 
children to make more rapid progress In reading was studied. The technique 
used in grades 1 through 4 was compared with the traditional textbook plan 
for Improving self-concept and achieveinent. The results of the 3%-month 
training period yielded significant gains both in reading and self-concept 
in favor of the experimental groups as nteasured by pretests and post- tests. 
Results point to a possible breakthrough in professional effort to stimu- 
late disadvantaged children to make rapid progress in reading. References 
are listed. 
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Carrithers, Lura M. "Begitmitig Reading Patterns and Preschool Emotional 
Problems," Educational Horizons , 44 (Pall 1965) 3“9, 

Pour hypotheses were investigated in a study designed to discover 
whether reading patterns and success during children's primary years 
could be anticipated from emotional classifications determined during 
their preschool years. It was hypothesized that children with emotional 
difficulties during preschool years would have more difficulty learning 
to read, follow different reading patterns, and have more negative atti- 
tudes. Also, it was hypothesized that assessment of emotional classifi- 
cations during preschool would provide clues to later reading difficulties 
The subjects were 61 children enrolled in the Campus Elementary School at 
the University of Wi scons in-Milwaukee. All were given an emotional classi 
ficacion at the preschool level by a qualified school psychologist, by a 
social worker who visited the mother at home, and by the children's teach- 
ers. Certain reading patterns were outlined, and the childreti were tested 
three times each year with the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs for evidence 
of following these patterns, Reading achievement was determined by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test given each spring, Reading attitudes were 
rated by a trained research assistant. In general, all hypotheses were 
accepted. Implications for education and references are provided. 



Carroll, Anne Welch, "The Effects of Segregated and Par^’ially integrated 
School Programs on Self Concept and Academic Achievement of Educable Men- 
tal Retardates," E xceptional Children ,, 34 (October 1967) 93-99, 

The effects of two types of school programs upon the self-concept 
and academic achievement of educable mentally retarded (EMR) children were 
compared by means of a pretest--post-test battery over an 8-month inter- 
val. Both groups were administered the Illinois IndejE of Self Deroga- 
tion and the Wide Range Achievement Test, One group (13 hoys, 7 girls) 
attended a segregated class fulltime, A second group (12 boys, 7 girls) 
attended a special segregated class one-half of the day and a normal class 
room the remainder of the day. The 39 subjects had no previous eKperi- 
ence In special educatioii, IQ scores ranged between 60 and 80, Results 
supported the hypothesis that EMR children in a segregated setting would 
show less Improvement in self-concept than EMR children in a partially in- 
tegrated setting. The hypothesis that academic achievement would improve 
more in a partialLj'^ segregated setting was only partially supported. 

Tables and references are Included, 



Challman, Robert C„ "Personality Maladjustments and Remedial Readitig," 
Journa 1 of Excep tlonal Children , 6 (October 1939) 7f 11, 35. 

There are three possible ways to account for maladjustaients and 
aecompanying reading difficulties. Either (1) emotional factors cause 
maladjustment v^ich, in turn, causes reading difficulties, or (2) reading 



difficulties lead to emotional maladjustment or (3) reading difficulties 
and maladjustment exist Independently. In the first instance, it Is 
necessary to discover the causes of emotional disturbance before learning 
can proceed. In the second case, the difficulty is in making the child 
desire to read* and, in the third case, remedial reading can theoretically 
proceed without working on maladjustment. Symptoms of maladjustment in- 
clude nervousness, withdrawal, aggression, worry, or defeatism. Remedial 
reading techniques for emotionally disturbed children should be as pleas- 
ant as possible and Individually administered. Success should be empha- 
sized, but measured only in terras of the child's past performance, not 
on the performance of others. 



Cowen, Emory L, , et al, "The Relation of Anxiety In School Children to 
School Record, Achievement, and Behavioral Measures," Child Development , 
36 (September 1965) 685-95, 

The relationship of anxiety in school children to school record, 
achievement, and behavioral measures was studied. Two samples of 178 
and 216 9-year olds (third graders) from three public elementary schools 
in Rochester, New York, were used. The children of all three schools 
were primarily from the upper- lower socioeconomic bracket with IQ's 
slightly above 100. The first sample consisted of 87 boys and 91 girlsj 
the second was composed of 122 boys and 94 girls, A total of 22 cri- 
terion measures were studied In relation to Children's Manifest Anxiety 
Scale scores (CMAS). Behavioral measures Including referrals to the 
school nurse, number of days absent, Intelligence estimates, achieve- 
ment measures, and adjustment measures were obtained from school records. 
An Over-all Adjustaient Score was based on a sunraiary rating of the child 
by the teacher. The remaining seven self-concept and socloraetric scores 
were based on two tests, "Thinking About Yourself" and "Class Play," A 
very high proportion of significant Pearson product-moment correlations, 
low in magnitude but consistent across the samples, emerged. High anxie- 
ty was found to correlate negatively to IQ and achievement scores and 
positively to teachers' ratings of maladjustaeiit, discrepancy between 
self and desired self, tendency to nominate oneself or be nominated by 
peers for negative roles in a sociometric situation, and tnanlfestation 
of physical complaints in the school setting, A table and bibliography 
are included. 







Dowd, Gerald John, Sex and Race Differeiices in the Effectiveness of 
Various Composite Predictors of Initial Reading Success and the Relation - 
ship of Children's Self-Perceptions to Initial Reading Success. 151 p, 
(Ph.D, , St, John's University, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts, 29, No. 9, 
2999-A. Order No. 69-4135, microfilm $3,00, xerography $7.20 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 
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An effective combination of predictors of initial reading success 
for different groups of children was sought. Among the variables dealt 
with were sex^ race, and various aspects of readiness ^ including self- 
concept, Self-concept was particularly studied as playing an important 
role in initial reading success. The original experimental population 
consisted of 366 kindergarten children attending a large suburban school 
district. The second population consisted of 309 first graders. The 
Metropolitan Beadiness Tests ^ the New York State Readiness Tests, the 
U-Scale (a nonverbal instrument), and the Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary 
Test were administered at the outset. The results indicated that the 
most effective combination of predictors varied for the different groups 
in the study. The New York Readiness Test was the most successful single 
predictor, with the exception of the Negro group for ^om none of the 
traditional readiness tests proved to be adequate predictors. Self- 
concept was found to stand in a casual relationship to achievement and 
not vice versa. The U-Scale, which measured self-concept, appeared to 
be of functional utility as a predictor of initial reading success. 



Ephron, Beulah Ken tor. Emotional Difficulties in Reading . (New York: 

The Julian Press, 1953) 289 p. 

In order to clarify the role of psychotherapy in adolescent and 
adult remedial reading, and in order to sensitize reading specialists 
and teachers to the kinds of problems below the surface of reading diffi- 
culties, two complete case studies and the initial interviews from four 
others are presented, AIL studies are verbatum interviews, each followed 
by a discussion intended to supply some nonverbal materials, such as voice 
or manner, and to offer criticisms of interview techniques as well as 
tentative interpretations, 'nie method of presentation stems from the be- 
lief that factual sunHiiarizations lose their value due to distortions and 
oversimplifications. Although the interviewer is a trained psychotherapist, 
this book is meant only to stim.ulate and supplement the reader's own 
thinking about reading problems rather than to encourage the use of psy- 
chotherapy mthout training. Other chapters further elaborate on the way 
in which the cases presented Illustrate the need to be aware of the link- 
ages between reading difficulties and personality problems. A bibliogra- 
phy is included. 



Fennimore, Flora, "Reading and the Self-Concept," Journal of Regding , 

11 (March 1968) 447-51, 481-83. 

A study of the relationship between self-concept and reading improve- 
ment was made for 107 Washington State University studenta enrolled in an 
8-week reading clinic program. The measuring Instruments used were the 
Self Concept Scale by Urdal, Metcalf, and Gradel| the Nelson Denny Read- 
ing Teatj the Washington Pre-College Testing Program| and college grade- 
point averages. Although the students Improved significantly in all areas 
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of ireadingj they significantly lowered their picture of ideal selfj and 
they did not significantly raise their picture of real self. No one of 
the measures of self-concept correlated highly with reading scores or 
with grade-point average. When groups of students were identified ac- 
cording to seven self-concept designations, there were slightly, though 
not significantly, larger gains in the areas of vocabulary and compre- 
hension by the group with the lower self-concept| more gain in rate was 
made by the high self-concept group. Questions for discussion are raised. 
A table and references are Included. 



Frost, Barry P. "Intelligence, Manifest Anxiety and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment," Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 11 (September 1965) 167-75. 

Two studies were made to determine the relationship between general 
and test anxiety and scholastic achlevemeiit in Canadian children. The 
first study was made with 55 fourth-grade children at a Calgary, Alberta, 
elementary school in a middle-class area. The second concerned lU sixth- 
grade children from two elementary schools in Calgary, one in a middle-^ 
class area and one in a lower-middle and working-class area. Both studies 
showed a negative relationship between manifest anxiety as measured by 
the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) and scholastic achievement 
as measured by either standardized tests or by teachers' marks. The value 
of the CMAS other than as a first screening device is questioned. The 
results which differ with earlier findings on the question are discussed. 
References and tables are Included. 




Gifford, Edith M. and Marston, Albert R, "Test Anxiety, Reading Rate, 
and Task Experience," The Journal o_f Edu ca t iqna 1 Research , 59 (March 
1966) 303-06. 

Using the Test Anxiety Scale for Children, 31 fourth-grade boys 
were divided into high and low scorers and given an eKperimental read- 
ing rate test in a study designed to evaluate the effects of high or low 
anxiety on reading for main ideas and sequence of ideas and brief or ex- 
tensive pretest experience. The subjects were placed randomly into 
four experimental groups. There were two levels of pretest experience 
with half of the subjects receiving minimal exposure to test instructions 
and half receiving a complete practice test. The subjects were divided 
by assigned reading purpose into those reading for sequence of ideas and 
those reading to find the main idea. Analysis of variance for reading 
time showed that test anxiety level was significant as main effect and 
In Interaction with pretest experience. High test anxious subjects re- 
ceiving least practice had significantly slower reading rates. High 
anxious subjects reading for the main idea had significantly less com- 
prehension. Differing assigned purposes did not yield significantly 
different reading speeds. Two tables and references are Included. 
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Griffin, Donald Cassatt. Constricted - Flexible Control of AtteqUon in 
Pupils with and w ithout Reading Disability . 133 p. (Ph.D. , University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1968^ ~Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No. 

3873-A. Order No. 69-7245, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6.40 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms. 

The development of constricted-flexible control, the ability to 
withhold attention from distraction or irrelevant aspects of a stimulus, 
was investigated in pupils with and without reading disability. Experi- 
mental subjects were 42 male pupils in grades 1 through 6, of average or 
higher Intelligence, and of middle or upper-middle socioeconomic level. 

Two control groups of 42 normal reading pupils each were matched on IQ 
and chronological age, and IQ and reading level, respectlyely. The Stroop 
Test and the Fruit Distraction Test were administered individually to 
measure constricted-flexible control. It was found that disabl.ed readers 
were more constricted than normal readers of similar chronologlcel age, 
and this difference increased with age. Both normal and disabled readers 
tended, in general, to be more flexible at older age levels. When read- 
ing levels were matched, disabled readers were similar to younger normal 
readers on all measures of constricted-flexible control. However, while 
no Interactions were significant, separate analysis of disabled and nor- 
mal readers suggested that there were different developmental patterns 
depending on the nature and difficulty of the task. When speed and error 
scores were analyzed, normal readers were consistently faster on all re- 
sponses, and older pupils of both groups were consistently faster than 
younger pupils. 



Hake, James M. "Covert Motivations of Good and Poor Readers," The, Reading 
Teacher, 22 (May 1969) 731-38, 741. 

The Reading Apperception Test, consisting of 10 ambiguous pictures 
relating to reading situations, was deveioped by the author to compare 
covert responses of good and poor readers. Also, a Pupil Behavior by^ 
Teacher Rating Scale was developed to determine overt behavior, Reading 
scores on the California Achievement Tests were used to identify two 
groups of 40 students (80 sixth-grade pupils, 36 boys and 44 girls) each 
having average intelligence but reading above and below average. No sig- 
nificant relations (r equals ,06) were found between scores for overt 
and covert tests. Comparison of groups revealed that the poor readers 
were significantly less well-adjusted than the good readers. Likewise, 
the teachers' ratings of poor readers were significantly negative com- 
pared with good readers. Sex differences on the two types of tests 
approached significance (.06), with girls less well-adjusted. Compari- 
sons on the Reading Apperception Test of good and poor readers revealed 
significant differences at the ,01 level in the following factors? (1) 
attitudes toward home and parents, (2) attitudes toward reading- teacher- 
school, (3) defense mechanisms, (4) self-concept, and (5) aggression. 

No differences In anxiety were found. References and tables are given. 
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Haywood, H« Carl. ''Motivational Orientation of Overachieving and Under- 
achieving Elementary School Children," American Journa l of Mental Defi - 
ciency , 72 (March 1968) 662-67, 

Overachieving and underachieving 10-year-old urban Canadian chil- 
dren at three IQ levels were compared with respect to intrinsic-extrinsic 
motivational orientation. The choice motivator scale was administered in 
which reasons for forced choices among 20 pairs of vocational titles were 
analyzed. Overachievers were found to he relatively more Intrinsically 
motivated than underachievers in all three academic areas (reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic). The differences in motivational orientation between 
overachievers and underachievers were largest in the educable-men tally re- 
tarded range (IQ 65-80) and smallest in the superior range (IQ 120 and 
above). Overachievers tended to be motivated to a greater extent by factors 
Inherent in the performance of tasks, while underachievers tended to be 
motivated by factors extrinsic to the task, l,e,, by the ease, safety, 
comfort, and security aspects of the environment. References are included. 



Henderson, Edmund H,| Long, Barbara H,| and Zlller, Robert C, "Self- 
Social Constructs of Achieving and Nonachieving Readers," The Reading 
Teacher , 19 (November 1965) 114-18, 

The relationships of tiiree personality self-concepts, differentia- 
tion, esteem, and individualism, to reading achievement and disability 
were explored. Thirty- two boys and 16 girls, age 7 to 14 with 1 to 6 
years reading retardation at the University of Delaware Reading Study 
Center were matched with successful readers of the same age and sex. 

The School and College Ability Tests (SCAT) and the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) were used to match the groups. All sub- 
jects were tested individually with a nonverbal test involving four 
tasks to determine the extent of differentiation, esteem, and individ- 
ualism In Uielr self-concepts. Achievement on each task by tiie two 
groups is reported and discussed. Retarded readers were characterized 
by a relatively high degree of dependency. Suggestions are made for 
remedial treatment emphasizing individual effort. References are given. 



Henderson, Edmund H. and Long, Barbara H. "Self-Social Concepts in Re- 
lation to Reading and Arithmetic," Vistas in Reading , J, Allen Figure!, 

Ed, International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 11, Part 1 
(1966) 576-81. 

A nonverbal method for Investigating self-social concepts of high 
achieving readers selected on the basis of high and low reading achieve- 
ment in arithmetic was studied. Attention was focused on esteem, identi- 
fication, dependeriey, and complexity--all were assumed to be part of an 
integrated system. Statistical findings characterized the high reader 
in arithmetic as one who was socially oriented and saw himself as different 
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and complex. For boys this was a relatively low esteem role, and they 
related more closely to the teacher. For girls the verbal role appeared 
more compatible. References are listed. 



Hogenson, Dennis Larry. ^ Investigation of the Relationships among 
Aggressive Behavior, Rea ding i and Dogmatism In Delinquent Boys , 189 p. 
(Id.D., Michigan State University, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts, 29, 

No, 7 , 2118-A. Order No, 68-17,094, microfilm $3.00, xerography $8,60 
from University Microfilms, 

Correlational relationships among aggressive behavior, reading,^ 
Rokeache*s construct dogmatism, school attitudes, and Intelligence In 
juvenile delinquents were sought by the investigator. Two groups of 48 
subjects each from a Michigan and a Minnesota boys* training school were 
administered the Wechsler Intelligence Scales, the reading section of 
the intermediate level Stanford Achievement Test, the Dogmatism Scale, 
and the Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory. Measures of aggressive 
behavior based on data from court reports, training school staff reports, 
and self reports were utilized. Among the findings, reading correlated 
significantly with both aggression and IQ in the two groups, and a fur- 
ther significant correlation with school attitudes was found in one of 
the groups. Dogmatism did not correlate with any of the three measures 
of aggression, and, for one group. It did not correlate significantly 
with school attitudes or intelligence. 



Holmes, Jack A. "Personality Characteristics of the Disabled Reader," 
Journal of Developmental Reading t 4 (Winter 1961) 111-22, 

A comprehensive examination of the relationship of personality de- 
velopment to reading ability was conducted through documentary analysis. 
Studies of personality traits and success in reading or spelling from 
grade school through college level are reported, and the literature is 
reviewed. Experimental attempts to establish a relationship between cer- 
tain personality traits and success in reading or speUlng have yielded 
Inconsistent results— positive at the lower grade levels, negative at 
tile high school and college levels. These inconsistencies are explained 
by the offered gradient shift hypothesis, and further credence is gained 
if these developmental changes are pictured as a gradual process of in- 
ternalizing into deep-seated value systems vdiat was Initially, in the 
child, merely a superficial role-mask or persona guide for behavior. Out 
of such childhood notions of what one*s self-image ought to be, deep- 
seated value-convictions called mobllizers are developed, Mobillzers are 
defined and their roles are discussed. References are appended. 
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Krlppner, Stanley. "Reading Improvement and Scores on the Holtsman 
Inkblot Technique," The Reading Teacher , 19 (April 1966) 519-22. 

The Relationship between reading improvement and emotional stabil- 
ity was studied in a summer reading clinic in 1963, utilizing the Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique (HIT^, Twenty-four school children, from second 
through sixth grade, including 23 boys and one girl, were given the HIT 
at a sunffner reading clinic. All subjects were also administered Form W 
of the California Reading Test (CRT) at the beginning of the clinic and 
Form X of the CRT at the end of the clinic. Reading improvement scores 
were correlated with the 22 HIT variables | four HIT variables were found 
to be significant at the ,01 level; 1) Location, 2) Shading, 3) Pathog- 
nomic Verbalization, and 4) Hostility. It is noted that children with 
disordered thought processes, bizarre perceptions, and emotionally dis- 
turbing fantasies might not be expected to do well in remealal reading 
until a personality change has been effected. References are included. 



Llpsltt, Lewis P, "A Self-Concept Scale for Children and Its Relation- 
ship to the Children’s Form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale," Child Develop - 
ment , 29 (December 1958) 463-72, 

Approximately 300 urban fourth, fifth, and sixth graders took the 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS), the self-concept scale, and the 
ideal-self scale in order to determine possible correlations. The tests 
were administered on the same day in the classrooms and again 2 weeks 
later in order to determine means, standard deviations, and reliability. 
Significant correlations were obtained for all grades and sex combinations 
between CMAS and self-concept scores, with the high amclous subjects pro- 
ducing low self-concept ratings. The 2-week reliability of ^e CMAS was 
essentially the same as that for the original population. References are 
included. 



McDonald, Arthur S.j Zolik, Edwin S.| and Byrne, James A, "Reading De- 
ficiencies and Personality Factors," Starting and Improving College Read - 
ing Programs , National Reading Conference Yearbook, 8 (Fort Worth; Texas 
Christian University, 1959) 89-98. 

A pilot study initiated to assess the contribution of psychotherapy 
to a college reading improvement program at Marquette University is re- 
ported, The subjects were students who were randomly selected from all 
students who had voluntarily enrolled in sections of tl.e reading improve- 
ment program. In addition to the regular program, students in the ex- 
perimei.ital group participated in 10 group therapy sessions conducted by 
a clinical psychologist who also administered diagnostic and post- treatment 
interviews, A second group was given an additional hour of individual 
reading work in lieu of group psychotherapy sessions, A pretreattnent and 
a post-treatment battery of tests were adnlnlstered. Gains were indicated 



bv the test results, academic records, and marked behavioral changes, such 
as the ability to make friends more easily. The experimental group made 
better progress on the basis of scores on the entire Diagnostic Reading 
Test Battery. Form B, and the McDonald- Byrne Reading Versatility Test, Form 
B, than did the group given an extra hour's reading work in lieu of therapy 
(the control group). Comparison of pretherapy and post- therapy results in- 
dicated that improvement In reading speed was beyond the ,001 level ot 
significance. Additional test data and results are summarized. The re- 
suits of the objective tests and the behavioral observation of the subjec s 
Indicated that group psychotherapy contributed significantly to a college 
rsadlng improveniaixt program. References are given. 



Neal, Carolyn Mae. A Study of ^ Relationship^ of Personality V ariables 
to Reading Ability ntilizlne Tests Administered College Freshmen . 
fEc3.D. "uSlversity of Illinois, 1964) Dissertation Abstracts , 25, No. 8, 
4480-1* Order No. 65-870, microfilm $2.75, xerography $8,00 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms. 

The relationship of personality variables to reading ability was 
studied. A Dopulation of 348 college sophomores was given the Minnesota 
Multlphasic Personality Inventory (IMPI), the Ruder Preference Record, the 
Cooperative English Examination, and the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests. Linear and curvilinear correlations were computed. In 
iddition, a canonical analysis was employed to discover a maximal correla- 
tional measure for the two sets of variables— personality and reading per- 
formance. Following an anlysls of the findings, the author concluded 
that an affiliation between personality and reading ability has been sup- 
ported in the present study. Thus, the interrelationship of emotional and 
interest factors to the cognitive variable of reading tends to supprt the 
thesis that there is an Interrelatedness of the human organism with regar 
to learning and personality, "me association indicated in this study is 
that the neurotic aspects of personality tend to be negatively correlated 
to reading performance - that is, the poorer reader is apt to have more 
neurotic tendencies even in a highly able population - although the neuro- 
tic tendencies are different for different subgroups within the major sample 
Moreover, the personality complex reveals an interesting syndrome of char- 
acteristics which describe or relate to the able reader.^ Tae complex o 
personality traits which relates to reading ability within this highly 
able population tends to reveal that cognition is related to neurosis or 

the lack of it. 



Neal, Carolyn M. "Sex Differences in Personality and Reading Ability, 
Journal Reading , 11 (May 1968) 109-14, 633. 

An attempt to find a relationship between personality traits and 
reading ability and to establish any differences between men and women^ 
indicated that the "quiet, thoughtful, feminine, and agreeable woman is 
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the best female readeri and, using different variables as a basis of 
description, that the "quiet, thoughtful, cultured man (with nonpathalogi- 
cal feminine qualities)" is the best reader among men^ In both sexes it 
was the more positive character traits rather than neurosis that related 
positively to reading ability. Freshmen in the Education Department at 
the University of Illinois were given the Kuder Preference Record, the 
English Cooperative Examination, the Minnesota Multlphaslc Personality 
Inventory, and the SCAT ability test to obtain personality and reading 
measure variables. The 514 subjects used Included 435 women and 79 men. 

In women, variables negatively related to reading ability were L scale, 
depression, psychopathic deviate, pathological sexuality, hypomania, 
dominance, artistic, and clerical. Positively correlated were paronoia, 
theoretical, agreeable, outdoor, computational, scientific, and literary. 
Negative for men were outdoor, musical, and cocial service^ and positive 
were pathological sexuality, Introversion, theoretical, artistic, and 
literary. Tables are included. 



Norman, Ralph D, and Daley, Marvin F, "The Comparative Personality Ad- 
justment of Superior and Inferior Readers," Journal of Educa tional Psy - 
chology , 50 (February 1959) 31-36. 

'nie literature on the comparative personality adjustment of good 
and poor readers is sunmiarized. An investigation was undertaken to con- 
trast the personality adjustoent of superior and inferior readers as 
measured by a multivariable objective test aimed at uncovering any dis- 
criminating psychometric patterns of adjustment. The test also was de- 
signed to provide a description of perceptions of good and poor readers 
and their environment by means of an Item analysis. Two groups of sixth- 
grade boys from middle class schools, one group composed of 42 superior 
readers and one of 41 inferior readers, were selected. There was a mean 
reading achievement of 4,2 grades difference between the groups. Both 
groups were given the California Test of Personality to determine differ- 
ential patterns of personality adjustment. No differences in pattern was 
shown by an analysis of variance, although significantly higher adjust- 
ment scores on all parts of the test were shown by superior readers. 
Sixty-seven significant items were Inspected and several clusters of 
"needs" and "presses" which differentiated between the two groups were 
suggested. References and tables are included. 



Raygor, Alton L. and Wark, David M. "Personality Patterns of Poor Read- 
ers Compared with College Freshmen," Journal of Reading , 8 (October 1964) 
40-46. 

A study comparing the personality patterns of poor readers with 
the personality patterns of a random sample of "normal" college fresh- 
men at the University of Minnesota is presented. The poor reading sample 
was composed of 161 male and 67 female undergraduate students who were 



voluntarily participating in the Reading and Study Skills Center program. 
The normal sample was a random sample of 608 males and 508 females drawn 
from entering freshmen in liberal arts. All subjects were iglven the 
Minnesota Multlphasic Personality Inventory (t#lPI), A comparison of the 
MlPI profiles of both groups by means of high point codes and individual 
scales was made. Results indicated that male reading center volunteers 
tended to be less well-adjusted, especially in social skills, than typi- 
cal freshmenj and that female reading center volunteers tended to be 
somewhat better adjusted than typical female freshmen. Tables and ref- 
erences are included. 



Reger, Roger, "Reading Ability and CMAS Scores in Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded Boys," American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 68 (March 1964) 652-55, 

The relationship between the anxiety and academic achievement level 
of 52 Institutionalized boys diagnosed as educable mentally retarded 1s 
studied. Two groups each containing 26 educable mentally retarded boys 
matched on age and intelligence but differing in reading ability were 
given the children's form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS), Boys 
lower In reading ability had higher CMAS scores than boys higher in read- 
ing ability. The rank-order correlation between reading and CMAS scores 
was negligible for the group of better readers, hut was significantly in- 
verse for the group of poorer readers. Related studies are cited. Dis- 
cussion and tables are provided. References are included. 



Robeck, Mildred C, "Effects of Prolonged Reading Disability; A Prelimi- 
nary Study," Perceptual and Mo tor Skills , 19 (August 1964) 7-12, 

The effects of prolonged reading disability were studied by comparing 
certain personality aspects of the 16 youngest children with those of the 
16 oldest children attending a reading clinic. In the youngest group were 
two girls and 14 boys whose mean age was 7 years 10 months. In the old- 
est group were three girls and 13 boys whose mean age was 13 years 7 months. 
Oral reading samples for each student were taped and analyzed for error 
patterns. The Csllfornia Test of Personality and the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children were administered, "nie present study was con- 
cerned with those aspects of personality which are thought to relate 
directly to success, or lack of it, in reading; attitudes toward read- 
ing, intellectual functioning, personal and social adjustment, and proba- 
ble sources of reading difficulties. Clinical observations and the analy- 
ses enabled the investigator to classify each reader Into one of seven 
types of disability* extreme tension associated with reading, lack of 
word-attack skills, absence of word-analysis skills, extrone lack of moti- 
vation for reading, extreme avoidance of reading situations, limited 
capacity for reading, and over-use of context. The frequencies with 
which each type of reading disability was discovered are shown. Tables 
and references are given. 
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Robeck, Mildred C. "Children Who Show Undue Tension When Readings A 
Group DiagnosiS|" Challenge and Experiment In Reading , J, Allen Flgurel, 
Ed. International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 7 (1962) 
133-38. 

The characteristics of tense readers are described. Non- tense read- 
ers were compared to tense readers on four factors 5 oral reading, in- 
tellectual strengths, reading age and potential, and background items. 
Twenty tense and 20 non- tense readers from a reading clinic served as sub- 
jects, In the experimental group, there were 16 boys and four girls who 
ranged in age from 7 years 1 month to 14 years 8 months. The range in 
grade was from 2.1 to 9.7, The tests administered were oral reading, 
which was taped, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) , and 
either the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Test, or the California Reading Test, depending on the grade lev- 
el of the child. The cumulative folder for each subject was scrutinized 
for background items. Means and standard deviations were used to analyze 
the data. The oral reading for both groups was similar, but tense read- 
ers substituted more words not known rather than have them supplied. 

Tense readers were weak in the Picture Arrangement subtest of the WISC, 

The items which ranked highest in frequency from the Gumulatlve folders 
were poor visual memory, family pressure to suceeed, and poor auditory 
memory. References are included. 



Sampson, Olive C, "Reading and Adjustments A Review of the Literature," 
Educational Research ( England ) , 8 (June 1966) 184-90. 

The literature concerning the relationship between personality and 
adjustment and the relevance of this to reading is reviewed. The evidence 
suggesting an association between reading achievement and personality ad- 
justment is summarized. Whether reading failure causes maladjustment or 
not is analyzed on the basis of relevant research. The kinds of malad- 
justaient Involved in reading failure and the probiems of terminology and 
measurement in this area are consider*' . Evldeiitly, many severely re- 
tarded readers also evidence emotional and personality maladjustment, 
although the causal relation operating between adjustment and reading is 
interpreted in different ways. A list of publications of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research is appended. 



Sampson, Olive C, "A Study of Incentives In Remedial Reading," Reading , 

3 (March 1969) 6-10. 

Six hundred and seventy-five teachers engaged in remedial education 
in England were asked In a survey study to name the incentive they found 
most effective with their pupils. The response rate to the questionnaire 
was 91 percent. The following six categories were used to analyze tiie 
responses! (1) ’relationship and atmosphere, (2) the experience of success. 
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(3) praise and encouragement, (4) the child's interests, (5) rewards and 
privileges, and (6) competitiveness and amhition. The second category 
was mentioned most frequently, 31 percent of the time, followed by the 
third category. Also presented were differences between response pat- 
terns of respondents who worked full or part time, who were borough or 
county teachers, and who lived in the North of the South. References are 
included. 



Schell, Donna Mltchell| Veroff, Joseph| and Schell, Robert E, "Achieve- 
ment Motivation and Performance Among Second-Grade Boys and Girls," The 
Journal of Experimental Education , 35 (Suinmer 1967) 66-73. 

Two reading tasks designed to elicit two types of achievement moti- 
vation were used to investigate the relationship between achievement 
motivation and performance, the effect of two types of achisvement moti- 
vation on performance, and sex differences in the achievement motivation 
of children. About 128 second graders at Erickson Elementary School in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, participated. One reading task elicited achieve- 
ment motivation based on a comparison of the child's present and past 
performances, while another reading task elicited achievement motivation 
based on a comparison of his performance with those of others. Each of 
these reading tasks is discussed in detail. Results showed that a rela- 
tionship between achievement motivation and performance depends on the 
pet'forraarice task selected and the test of achievement motivation used. 

The two types of achievement motivation elicited by an Internal and ex- 
ternal reference are quite distinct from each other. No sex differences 
were found In the achievement motivation of children on school-like tasks. 
References are given. 



Schwyhart, Frederick Keith. Exploration of the Self Concept of Retarded 
Readers In Relation to Reading Achievement. 397 p. (Ed.D,, U^verslty 
of Arizonia, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts , 28, No. 4, 1218-A. Order No, 
67-12,212, microfilm $5,10, xerography $18,00 from University Microfilms. 

Thirty-five ninth-grade retarded readers of normal IQ, 23 of whom 
spoke Spanish at home, participated in a reading Improvement program and 
took a series of five tests, plus Interviews, all designed to explore 
any changes from a negative to a more positive aelf-concept during the 
program. Only 21 subjects achieved Improved reading scores, yet almost 
all reported that they felt improvement, and the researcher suggests 
that scores actually may not have been reliable for this type of stu- 
dent, The conclusion strongly indicates that poor self-concept contrib- 
utes to further retardation, showing the need for Individualized Inatruc- 
tion. 
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Shaw, Mervllle C.j Edson, Kennethf and Bell, Hugh M, "The Self-Concept 
of Bright Underachieving High School Students as Revealed by an Adjec- 
tive Check List," Personnel and Guidance Journal , 39 (November 1960), 
193-96. 

The Sarbin Adjective Check-List was administered to 87 bright high 
school juniors and seniors to determine whether there was a significant 
difference in self-concept between underachievers and achievers. The 
group consisted of 20 male and 21 female achievers and 19 male and 27 
female underachievers. Results were not clear cut. Though male under- 
achievers had more negative feelings about themselves and male achievers, 
the female underachievers seemed ambivalent. Moreover, the data did not 
reveal whether the negative self-concept resulted from or was caused by 
underachievement. Findings indicated the need for further studies of 
self-concept in order to understand the problKn of academic motivation. 
References are included^ 
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Shlmota, Helen E. "Reading Skills in Bnotionally Disturbed, Institu- 
tionalized Adolescents," Journal of Educational Research , 58 (November 
1964) 106-11. 

This study attempted to cross-validate the results of several pre- 
vious studies on: (1) reading problems among adolescents institution- 

alized for emotional disturbances or delinquency, (2) psychometric test 
patterns and differentiations between good and poor readers, (3) the three 
etiological types of reading disability, and (4) factors of etiological 
importance In reading problems. Data available for some 360 Caucasian 
children and adolescents, aged 13 years to IS years 11 months, admit te 
to Western State Hospital during the period 1956-59 was collected. Stu- 
dents with at least dull Intellectual ability, measured by the Wechsler 
Intelligence Tests to be at least 80, and who had taken both reading an 
intelligence tests at the Mental Health Research Institute were selected. 
Certain other variables were checked and recorded. Case studies were 
eoiisulted and are cited. It was concluded that neither brain damage nor 
mixed dominance, neither emotional problems nor physical handicaps loom 
as the important causal agents that some have claimed them to be. Tables, 
footnotes, and a list of references are Included, 



Silverman, Jeromej Fite, Margaretta W. | and Mosher, Margaret M, Clini- 
cal Findings in Reading Disability Children— Special Cases of Intellectual 
Inhibition." itoerlcan Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 29 (April 1959) 298-314. 

Since there appeared to be no specific situation resulting In read- 
ing disability, but rather, a constellation of factors, including conflicts 
around curiosity and aggression involving oral and anal ambivalence, me 
present study was launched by a clinical team to gather more data. A 
psychiatrist, a psychiatric case worker, a psychologist, a teacher- 
administrator, and a group of reading counselors surveyed reading disability 



occurring in 35 fourth-grade children. They analyzed data from indivi- 
dual psychiatric examinations, family relationships, early school exper- 
iences, and physical and developmental factors. Forty-three percent of 
the group showed general intellectual learning Inhibition. The research- 
era concluded that an understanding teacher is necessary and that educa- 
tors should promptly refer serious cases to social workers, psychiatrists, 
or psychologists. Two typical case histories are reviewed. A. survey of 
the literature and references are Included, 



Solomon, Marilyn. The Relation of Reading Achievement to One Aspect of 
" Realism" among 7^ to 12- Year-Old Boys . 60 p. ( GRP- S- 6 lb- 65, New York 

University, School of Education, 1966) ED 010 251, microfiche $0.65, hard 
copy $3.29 from EDRS, 

This investigation studied the relationship between reading achieve- 
ment and moral realism in 7- to 12-year-old boys. Intragroup trends and 
intergroup differences in moral realism among retarded and successful 
readers were compared and evaluated, A horizontal analysis and a verti- 
cal analysis were performed in order to determine the presence of a cer- 
tain developmental trend in moral thinking (structuring) in successful 
readers that may not be present in retarded readers. From the data ob- 
tained by interviews 'it was found that chiidren vdio are retarded in 
reading achievement are also somewhat retarded in moral-conceptual de- 
velopment as measured in Piaget’s terms. The study showed that there 
is evidence of a lag in moral realism in retarded readers vdien they are 
compared to successful readers. 



Staiger, Ralph C, "Medicine for Reading Improvement," Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading , 5 (Autumn 1961) 48-51, 

A controlled study of the effects of deanol in retarded readers in 
regular school situations was conducted. Sixty pairs of retarded read- 
ers, matched for age, reading test score and intelligence Level partici- 
pated. Twenty-five pairs were in the fourth and fifth grades, 13 pairs 
were in junior high school and 22 pairs were college sophomores, Reading 
retardation and gain were measured by the Gates Reading Survey, Perceptual 
speed was measured by the Clerical speed and accuracy subtest of the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude test Battery, Subjects were classified as slightly re- 
tarded and considerably retarded readers on the basis of the total reading 
test scores. The deanol used was administered under supervision of the 
family physician in two 75 mlligram dosage per day for 8 weeks with par- 
ents of school age children accepting responsibility for administration, 
and tiie College Clinic providing dosage for college students. Test scores 
before and after medication were compared by an analysis of variance tech- 
nique, No slgnlx leant differences in reading performance between the 
deanol and the placebo groups were noted in any category of students. 
Conclusions are discussed. References are given. 
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Starr j Kathleen and Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. "Research Guidelines," 

Ohio Reading Teacher , 2 (May 1968) 16-17# 

Seven sources dealing with the development of problem personalities 
In disabled readers are examined, and their findings are synthesized. 

One study found frustration to be the main characteristic of the disabled 
reader, while another named extreme tension. In a personality correlate 
study, high dependency was found to characterize retarded readers. One 
experimenter concluded that there Is no single trait which Is Invariably 
associated with success of failure in reading. Four implications for 
classroom teachers and remedial reading teachers are presented. Refer- 
ences are Included, 



Strang, Ruth| McCullough, Constance M, | and Traxler, Arthur E. The Im- 
provement of Reading , Fourth Ed, (New Yorks McGraw-Hill, 1967) 564 p. 

Besides giving an up-to-date, comprehensive view of the reading 
field, the fourth edition is designed as a basic text for graduate stu- 
dents or for reading teachers regardless of the level they teach and as 
a reference handbook for particular problems. Unique features are sec- 
tions on the analysis of reading for content In English, science, math, 
social studies, and other fields, and on the reading problems of special 
groups, such as the gifted, able retarded, slow learners, disadvantaged, 
bilingual, emotionally disturbed, or neurologlcally disorganized. Other 
chapters describe tiie nature of reading, reading programs, and sequential 
aspects of reading development, as well as methods and materials for 
appraisal and instruction. The concluding chapter synthesizes contro-^ 
versial issues. Appendixes suggest general rei' erences for teachers, filrai 
and books for all grades through high school, Including materials for mi- 
nority groups or for the severely retarded. Name and subject indexes are 
included, and a bibliography follows each chapter. 



Vehar, Mary Ann. "Extraversion, Introversion, and Reading Ability," The 
Reading Teacher , 21 (January 1968) 357-60. 

Personality attributes have been assumed to be in some way related 
to reading, but no clear statement of the relationship has been avail- 
able, The purpose of tJiis study was to show the Influence of extraver- 
sion and introversion on reading ability. Third-grade students from 
Evergreen Elementary School, Monroeville, Pennsylvania, were tested on 
Cattell's Fourteen Factor Children's Personality Questionnaire (Form A), 
Students whose scores fell from 46 to 54 were designated as amblverts 
and were dropped, leaving 44 girls and 42 boys in the study. The Ele- 
mentary Reading Test for grades 3 and 4 from The Metropolitan Reading 
Test was used to test vocabulary and comprehension. Computation of the 
Pearson product-moment coefficients of correlatlcm showed extraversion 
and introversion to be of negligible value as a predictor of reading 
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ability, Howeverj the implication was that as introversion increased, 
there was a tendency toward an increase in reading ability. Thorough 
investigation on a larger scale is recommended. References are included. 



Vorhaus, Pauline G, "Rorschach Configurations Associated With Reading 
Disability," Journal of Projective Techniques , 16 (March 1952) 3-19. 

Rorschach tests were administered to 309 reading disability cases, 
aged 6 to 21, for 2 years at New York University Reading Institute. 
Findings confirmed an earlier hypothesis that marked reading retarda- 
tion in people of normal intelligence indicates indirect, often uncon- 
scious, resistance to environmental pressure. All but 52 of the 309 
cases fell under four Rorschach configurations, Indicating types of 
adaptation to environmental pressure. The particular adaption of each 
type was believed related to the degree of ego strength available at 
the time pressure was experienced. Children who fell into all four types 
were submissive, unresponsive individuals from high socioeconomic back- 
grounds; therefore, the study suggests that further Rorschach research 
be done on children with marked behavior or emotional problems and on 
those from a poorer or more Indifferent home environment. Detailed des- 
criptions of the four configurations are given; references and a survey 
of related literature are included. 



Weitzner, Martin; Stallone, Frank; and Smith, Gene M, "Personality Pro- 
files of High, Middle, and Low MAS Subjects," The Journal of Psychology , 
65 (March 1967) 163-68. 

The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) for determining drive level 
was administered to 96 male college students along with the Cattail 16 
Personality Factor Questionnaire (16PF), the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (PPS), and the self-concept discrepancy scale in order to bet- 
ter understand the differences in performance between high and low MAS 
scorers. The students were divided equally into high, middle, and low 
MAS groups. Correlations of the scores revealed tjiat low MAS subjects, 
in comparison with the hl^er groups, were more self-confident, had higher 
self-opinions, were more sophisticated and more emotionally stable, as 
well as less tense and confused In a new situation. The conclusion was 
that MAS scores can be better understood by consideration of personality 
profiles. References are included. 



Wilderaon, Frank B., Jr, "An Exploratory Study of Reading Skill Defi- 
ciencies and Psychiatric Symptoms in Emotionally Disturbed Children," 
Reading Research Quarterly , 2 (Spring 1967) 47-73. 

Clinical and experimental evidence suggesting a general hypothesis 
tibat specific reading disabilities are related to symptomatic expressions 
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of more central emotional disorders is presented. Factors of reading 
dysfunction appear as characteristic phenomena associated with factors 
of other behavioral-emotional symptoms in children. Intercorrelation 
matrices of reading-related skills and psychiatric symptoms were factor 
analyzed separately and yielded four psychiatric and seven reading defi- 
ciency factors. Analysis of the correlations between sets of factors 
suggested that there is significant cotranonality across symptom domains to 
confirm predictions made in this area. Factor sets showing significant 
correlations were interpreted and discussed. 



Woolf, Maurice D. "The TAT and Reading Disability," Problems , Programs 
and Proiects in College-Adult Reading, National Reading Conference Year- 
book, 11 (19 blT 180-88. 

A study was conducted to determine whether or not certain person- 
ality traits as identified by the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) are 
associated with reading disability. Two groups of students, 48 good 
readers and 53 poor readers, were matched in Intelligence and given the 
TAT, The results were compared. Students reading up to their abilities 
were able to adjust to their surroundings, expressed realism in their 
aspirations, and could use aggression to rid themselves of tensions. This 
aggression was suitable for the occasion and usually not passive. The 
poor readers were less well-adjusted to their surroundings, felt a defi- 
nite lack of affection both from their families and from their peers and 
members of the opposite sex. 'niey felt they were Inadequate and might 
fail at vfliatever they attempted. They expressed their aggression pas- 
sively, and when overt action was taken, it was completely unsulted to 
the situation. They were on the vdiole more inhibited, gloomy, and 
stereotyped than those vdio had little difficulty in reading. 



Woolf, Maurice D. "Ego Strength and Reading Disability," The Phllosophi- 
cal and Sociological Bases of Reading , Eric L. Thurston and Lawrence E. 
i Hafner, Eds. National Reading Conference Yearbook, 14 (1965) 73-80. 

■nie scores on personality inventory scales were compared for 20 male 
I college freshmen designated poor readers and 19 designated good readers. 

The mean scores of the two groups were not significantly different on the 
I English and Mathematics sections of the A.C.T, On the social studies 

i (,02)level) and natural science (.05 level) sections the poor readers 

j ranked significantly lower than the good readers. The Minnesota MuLti- 

I phasic Personality Inventory was administered to both groups, and Barron’s 

I scale was used to assess ego strength (Es). The means of all scales 

I were compared by a critical ratio technique using t scores as a test of 

I significance. The poor reading group mean profile showed elevations on 

I scales Pt and Sc, The Pt scale was significantly higher in the direc- 

g tion of pathology than the profile produced by good readers. Hie two 

I groups also differed on scales F, K, Hs, D, and Es, Witii the exception 
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of K and Es, the differences just reached the .05 level of confidence. 
Anxiety, K, manifested itself in lack of self-confidence, worry, and xn- 
abillty to concentrate. A lack of ego strength manifested itself in xn- 
tellectual inefficiency, narrow interests, lack of confidence, and reduced 
giigi’gy level. Seventeen references are included. 



Zimmerman, Irla Lee and Allebrand, George N. "Personality Charact^is- 
tics and Attitudes Toward Achievement of Good and Poor Readers, TOe 
Journal of Educational Research , 59 (Septerriber 1965) 28-30. 

The California Test of Personality and Card I of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT) were used to study the relationship between personal 
adjustment, attitudes toward achievement, and reading skills. Seventy- 
one poor readers and 82 good readers were matched as nearly as possible 
for age, sex, ethnic composition, and Intelligence. The children were 
predominantly of middle to lower socioeconomic status| they were drawn^ 
equally from the fourth- and fifth-grade classes of the urban school dis- 
trict. Subjects in the remedial group had average or tetter intellectual 
ability and read at least 2 years below grade level. Both the California 
Achievement Test and the Wide Range Achievement Test were used as screen- 
itig devices. The good readers presented thsmssLvea as better adjusted in 
every area, and were rated as average or above on all the suhscales 
cept Anti-social Tendencies. The remedial group was below average on all 
subscales. Only on Anti-social Tendencies and Family Relations was there 
any tendency for scores to approach each other. Analyses were made of 
scores achieved by the groups for all specific areas measured in the test 
Typical responses to the TAT test are quoted. Two tables and reierences 
are included. 



PART III— SEVERE READING DISABILITIES (DYSLEXIA) 



In this part may be found studies done in the area of severe read- 
ing disabilities. The reports concern the classification and terminology 
of disabilities and their prevalence, correlates or causes, behavioral 
manifestations, identification of severe cases, treatment, and follow up 
treatment. 



Flower, Richard M.| Vlehweg, Richard* and Ruzicka, William R. "The 
Communicative Disorders of Children with Kernicterlc Athetosis s II, Prob- 
lems in Language Comprehension and Use," Journal of Speech and Hearing- 
Disorders , 31 (February 1966) 60-68, 

A study to Identify any differences in language function that would 
be peculiar to a group of kernicteric-athetoid children was conducted. 
Tests measuring various aspects of verbal functions were administered to 
three groups of children; those with kernlcteric athetosis and hearing 
impairments, those with athetosis and normal hearing, and a group with 
hearing impairments but no other evidence of central nervous system dis- 
orders, All children were between 8 and 18 years of age. A checklist 
completed by parents supplied information about language understanding 
and communication. The slowest development of intelligible speech was 
ascribed to the normal-hearing athetold childreni the kernicteric-athetoid 
children were probably somewhat slower in speech development than chil- 
dren of the other hearing-impaired group. The children were tested in 
the following areas; vocabulary, verbal reasoning, verbal learning, and 
reading. Variability in the children’s test scores was studied. The 
tests used and the findings are presented. With the tests used, no dif- 
ferences in language function peculiar to a group of kernicteric-athetoid 
children could be observed consistently. The report includes a brief re- 
view of other pertinent literature, a discussion, and references. 



Hermann, Itoud. "Congential Word-Blindness (Poor Readers in the Light of 
Gerstmann's Syndrome)," Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica Scandlnavica , 
Supplement 108, 177-84. (Copenhagen, Denmark; Munksgaard, 1956.) 

A survey is presented of the neurological data pointing to the proba- 
bility that poor readers very often suffer from congenital word-blindness 
as described by Kerr and Morgan. The survey is based on a monograph on 
congenital word-bllndness published by the author in 1955, and on a series 
of investigations, not yet published (1956), concerning right-left dis- 
crimination and finger discrimination. Medical research Into the impor- 
tance of hereditary factors and environment, respectively, in congenital 
word-blindness were considered. Errors found in the written works of 
word-blind persons were compared to those written errors of patients with 
Geratmann's syndrome, and research in this area was discussed. It was 
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concluded that the fundamental disturbance In congenital word-blindness 
is the same as that in Gerstmann's syndromej and in word- blindness there 
must be an Inherited impairment of the functions direction in space. 
Tables, figures, and references are included. 



Kawl, All A, and Pasamanlck, Benjamin, Prena tal and Parana ta 1 Factors in 
the Development of Childhood Reading Disorders . Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, No. 73, Vol, 24, No. 4 (Lafayette, 
Indiana^ Society for Research in Child Developmentj 1959) 80 p. 

The relationship between certain reading disorders as a symptom of 
cerebral Insult produced by complications of pregnancy, delivery, and the 
neonatal period was studied. The prenatal and paranatal records of 372 
white male children with reading disorders born in Baltimore between 1935 
and 1945 were compared with the records of a similar number of matched 
controls. Results indicate that a relationship existed between certain 
abnormal conditions associated with childbearing and the subsequent de- 
velopment of reading disorders in the offspring. The cases had a signi- 
ficantly larger proportion of premature births than did controls! abnor- 
malities of the prenatal and paranatal periods occurred with significantly 
greater frequency among cases than among controls. It was suggested that 
some of the reading disorders of childhood constitute a component of a 
continuum. Forms used to collect data and tabulated findings are pro- 
vided. A bibliography of 128 items is Included. 



Solan, Harold A. "Some Physiological Correlates of Dyslexia," American 
Journal of Op tome try and Archives of the American Academy of Op tome try , 

43 (January 1966) 3-9. 

Some neurological, physiological, and functional correlates of dys- 
lexia are discussed. Recent theory and related research in the areas of 
ill-defined laterality | prenatal, paranatal, and postnatal anomalies! 
glandular deficiencies! and visual deficiencies are summarized. Research 
on other factors contributing to dyslexia, such as Incomplete neurologi- 
cal organization, inferior visual motor skills and perceptual deficits, 
poor body image concept, and behavioral disorders is briefly described. 
References are given. 



Zedler, Empress Y, Research Conference on the Problem of ^slexia and 
Related Disorders in Public Schools of the United States, Final Report. 

96 p, (OEG-4-7-078270-2684, 1967) ED 015 834, microfiche $0.65, hard 
copy $3,29 from EDRS. 

A closed conference on dyslexia and related learning disorders was 
held at Southwest Texas State College on May 15 and 16, 1967. Twenty- 
five participants represented key professions and relevant Interest groups, 
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and 10 observers represented federal agencies. With respect to dyslexxa 
and related learning disabilities, the conferees addressed their atten- 
tions to the areas of research, diagnosis and evaluation, teacher Pre- 
paration, and corrective education. The executive committee endorsed^ 
the reports of the four working groups and recoiranended that a commission 
be appointed at the highest possible national level to (a) examine t^e 
problem area In detail (b) make recommendations concerning the need for 
a continuing national program to deal with the problem, and (c) develop 
guidelines for establishing a program. A mail survey of the 50 ' 

state school officers concerning an inventory of activity in the fiel 
is included* 



Section li Classification and Terminolo^ 



Penn, Julia M. "Reading Disabilitys A Neurological Deficit?" Excep- 
tional Children , 33 (December 1966) 243-48. 

Published medical studies of dyslexia as reading disability are re- 
viewed and discussed under the following headings--( 1) specific dyslexia^ 
in medical literature, (2) genetic studies of reading disability, (3) evl- 
denca implicating neurological injury, (4) further supporting evidence 
(of prenatal trauma), and (5) other theories of causation. It is con- 
cluded that in a majority of cases (approaching 75 percent) of nonreading 
children, the primary cause is neurol.-gical impairment or neurological 
maturational delay resulting from minimal neurological injury. Fifty- 
five r^fersnces are included* 



Rablnovltch, Ralph D. "Reading and Learning Disabilities, " ^American 
Handbook of Psychiatry , Sllvano Arleti, Ed., Vol. 1, Chapter 43, 857-69. 
(New Yorks Basic Books, 1959.) 

Neuropsychiatric considerations of learning processes in children 
are approached through a consideration of some of the most Important 
areas involved in academic learning and the problems involved in each. 
These Include: (I) general intelllgencei (2) specific capacities, such 

as sight of developmental readiness j (3) emotional freedom to learn, an 
area for which several clinical examples are cited| (4) motivationi and 
(5) opportunity. The coiimionest area of learning difficulty is in read- 
ing, with most cases falling into three categories: (1) learning capa- 

city intact but blocked by external factors such as anxiety, (2) learning 
capacity impaired by obvious brain damagei these two are called secon- 
dary retardation or primary retardation, (3) impaired capacity to learn 
without obvious damage and marked by inability to deal In symbols. Ap- 
proaches which have been remarkabiy fruitful in differentiating primary 
and secondary cases are psychometric evaluation, achievement testing, 
psychiatric evaluation, neurological appraisals, and specific remedial 
reading therapy. A bibliography is Included. 
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Rawsonj Margaret B. "After a Generation's Time; A Follow-Up Study of 
Fifty-Six Boys," Bulletin of the Orton Society , 16 (1966) 24-37. 

A followup study of 56 elementary school dyslexic and nondyslexic 
boys was made. The sample had attended at least 3 school years in Rose 
Valley School, Moylan, Penns 3 rlvania, between 1930 and 1947. The boys 
were ranked according to language learning facility and were studied 
sociologically and educationally. The present status of each boy was 
ascertained. On the average, it was found that dyslexic boys had com- 
pleted a fraction of a year more college education and had obtained a 
slightly higher vocational status. Figures and references are Included, 



Robeck, Mildred C. "Types of Reading Disability," Reading and Inquiry , 

J, Allen Figure!, Ed. International Reading Association Conference Pro- 
ceedings, 10 (1965) 298-300, 

The hypothesis that independent observers could identify five types 
of reading disability by analysis of oral reading error patterns was 
*'*>sted, A 50 percent accuracy of classification between observers was 
deemed necessary. Clinic descriptions of oral reading and tape record- 
ings of oral reading were prepared. Twenty clinic cases served as sub- 
jects. Each of 53 adult college students in reading- laboratory training 
analyzed two taped oral reading samples. The characteristic error pat- 
terns revealed lack of word attack skill, extreme tension while reading, 
lack of motivation for reading, overuse of context, absence of word at- 
tack skills, and nonreading. Thirteen percent of the sample showed S 3 rmp- 
toms inconsistent with any classification. Eighty-five percent of ttie 
cases were readily classified into one of the categories. Most of the 
students who showed complex patterns were superior in intelligence. Tables 
and references are included. 




Section 2; Correlates or Causes 



Benton, Arthur L, "I^slexia in Relation to Form Perception and Directional 
Sense," Reading Disability ; Progress to Research Needs to l^slexla , John 
Money, Ed., Chapter 6, 81-102, (Baltimorei Johns Hopkins Press, 1962.) 

A discussion of key literature on acquired dyslexia and the role of 
form perception and directional sense to developmental dyslexia reveals 
inconsistent research methods and conclusions. The hypothesis is there- 
fore put forth that many inconsistencies in perceptual and directional 
factors are more important in the early learning of reading than in per- 
sistent dyslexia, which is the main interest of a clinician. Perceptual 
and directional factors also tend to be self-correcting. The small propor- 
tion of cases showing older children with these impairments typically show 
other factors as well. However, the fact that some dyslexlcs perform 
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defectively on higher level right-left orientation suggests the need for 
further investigation on the possibility that disturbed form perception 
and directional sense does appear in the older dyslexic when a task re- 
quires Implicit verbal mediation for optimal performance# A possible 
test of the hypothesis would be a longitudinai study extending over 5 or 
10 years. 



Kass, Corrine E, "Psycho Unguis tic Disabilities of Children with Read- 
ing Problems Excep ti ona 1 Chlldren i 32 (April 1966) 533-39# 

The psycho Unguis tic correlates of reading disability were examined. 
Twenty-one elementary school children between the chronological ages of 
7 years and 9 years 11 months served as subjects. Factors which were con- 
trolled were IQ, grade, reading retardation, and auditory and visual de- 
fects. An expanded version of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Ability (ITPA) was administered. Standard scores for the sample subjects 
were compared with the population norms for each subtest. The data were 
analyzed by z and t tests. Children with reading disabilities were not 
deficient in the visual motor subtests at the representational level. 
Reading disability subjects were deficient in the Auditory and Visual Se- 
quencing, Visual Automatic, Sound Blending, Mazes, Memory-for-Designs and 
Perceptual Speed subtests. This sainple tended to have certain psycholin- 
guiatic disabilities at the integratlonal level. Theoretical implications, 
practical implications, figures and tables, and references are Included. 



Section 3j Behavioral Manifestations 



Benton, Arthur L, and Bird, Joseph W, "The EEG and Reading Disability," 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 33 (April 1963) 529-31, 

A summary of studies dealing with the incidence of abnormal EEG pat- 
terns in dyslexic children's reading is presented. A higher- than-expected 
incidence of EEG abnormality was indicated in dyslexic children. Typi- 
cally, other neurological, motor, visuoperceptlve, visuomotor, and speech 
disturbances are seen in dyslexic children with EEG abnormality. A speci- 
fic association between EEG and reading disability is not clearly demon- 
strated, The need for more critically designed, longitudinal studies of 
dy slexlc children is voiced. References are included. 



Krlppner, Stanley and Herald, Clare, "Reading Disabilities among the 
Academically Talented," Gifted Child Quarterly , 8 (Spring 1964) 12-20, 

In accordance with Conant's definition of the "academically talented," 
21 elementary and secondary pupils were enrolled in the Kent State Uni- 
versity Child Study Center for a study of the factors related to their 
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reading disability. The Bond-Tinker formula was used to describe "dis- 
abled" in reading. Diagnostic, test data were used to arrive at the major 
contributing causes of disability, Chi square analysis was used to com- 
pare the etiological factors of the academically talented and the aver- 
age groups. A modification of the Rablnovltch system was used in organ- 
izing thei data. Individual case studies reflected the results of this 
study in terms of the many-faceted causal factors and the need for fur- 
ther investigation. Tabular description is presented for the etiological 
factors contributing to the reading disabilities of the two clinical 
groups. References are Included. 



Malmquist, Eve, Factors Related to Reading Pisabillties in the First 
Grade of the Elementary School, ACTA Unlversltatis StocWiomiensis ^ 
StocWiolm Studies in Educational Psychology 2. (Stockholmi Almquist 
and Wlksell, 1960) 428 p, 

A comparative study of different groups of readers at the end of 
their first year in the primary schools was conducted in Sweden to clari- 
fy the relationship of certain factors with reading disabilities. The 
main investigations took place in Krlstlanstad in 1951-52 and Involved 
399 children from 56 classes. Different kinds of instruments, such as 
reading tests, rating scales for the assessment of personality traits, 
etc,, were designed and standardized,' Multi-factorial analysis of vari- 
ance of high order was used to analyze the data. A list of the types of 
various errors In reading and spelling made by different groups of read- 
ers was made and analyzed. To investigate the degree of consistency of 
the reading disabilities, a followup study in grade 4 of the reading 
ability of those children vho took part in the investigations in grade 1 
was made. The methods, results, conclusions, and implications of the en- 
tire investigation are described in detail. Tables and a bibliography 
are included. 



Money, John, The Disabled Reader i Education of the Dyslexic Child . 
(Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966) 421 p. 

Various approaches to the diagnosis and treatment of the dyslexic 
child are presented by authorities in the field. The volume was assem- 
bled by Inviting original chapters from 13 contributors and by asking 
four others for permission to reprint already published material. In 
Part 1; Phenomenology and Theory, neuropsychological, epidemiological, 
developmental, operant behavioral, and linguistic aspects of dyslexia 
are described. In Part 2, a chapter for each of the following teaching 
methods and program organizations Is included; the Or ton- Gill Ingham ap- 
proach, tracing and kinesthetic techniques, the initial teaching alpha- 
bet, the Words in Cdlor system, the Color Phonics system, the Progressive 
Choice Readlag Method, methods of providing mature content for imnature 
skills j and program administration providing for remedial and corrective 
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instruction within a school systeui. Six case studies comprise Part 3* 
A, glossary and bibliography are included. 



Myklebustj Helmer R. and Johnsoiij Doris. ''Dyslexia in Chlldrenj 
cep tional Children j 29 (Septeniber 1962) 14-25. 

Reading Is an integral stage in the hierarchy of language develop- 
ment, the stages of which are; (1) acquisition of meaning, (2) compre- 
hension of the spoken word, (3) expression of the spoken word (speech), 

(4) comprehension of the written word (reading), and (5) express, ^on of ^ 
the written word (writing). Dyslexia Is a language disorder characterized 
by inability to read and write normally as a result of acquired or genetic 
dysfunction of the brain. A childhood dyslexia syndrome could include ^ 
disturbance of orientation, topographic disorder, dyschronometria^. inabili- 
ty to write. Inability to spell, dyscalculla, foreign language disability, 
memory disorders, inability to audltorlze or to visualize, deviate motor 
pattern, or neurological disturbances. When a diagnosis is made of the 
precise major and minor disorders experienced by the Individual and therapy 
is based on the diagnosis, the outlook is favorable. References and three 
ease histories are included. 



Silver, Archie A. and Hagin, Rosa A. "Maturation of Perceptual Functions 
In Children with Specific Reading Disability," The Reading Teacher , 19 
(January 1966) 253-59. 

A followup study of children with specific reading disabilities^ 
studied and treated at the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene Clinic since 
1949 is reported. The study was undertaken to determine the nature and 
extent of perceptual maturation in the patients with reading disability 
studied and treated from 1949 to 1951. Eighteen subjects, aged 16 to 24, 
were called back for study during 1962. The group was divided into two 
subgroups— Organic and Developmental --and administered a battery of tests 
to measure; 1) visual perceptionj 2) auditory perception| 3) tactual 
perception? 4) lateralityi 5) body imagei and 6) educational achievement. 

It was found that the Organic Group was limited to Improve reproduction 
of visually presented stimuli and some aspects of laterality. The De- 
velopmental Group showed Improvement in areas of perceptual deficit but 
failed to establish clear-cut laterality. The group as a whole had learned 
to use word attack skills in oral reading. Poorer reading comprehension 
was found in the Organic Group than in the Developmental Group. The im- 
plications of the results are^dlscussed| questions raided by the study are 
listed. References and tables are Included, I 



Silver, Archie A. and Hagin, Rosa. "Specific Reading Disability De- 
lineation of the Syndrome and Relationship to Cerebral Dominance," Gom- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1 (AprU 1960) 126-34. 
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A neurological and perceptual study of 150 children between 8 and 
14 years of age suffering from word blindness, strepho-symbolla, specific 
dyslexia, and developmental alexia revealed that 92 percent exhibited a 
marked syndrome. Characteristic of this syndrome were defects in right- 
left discrimination I discrepancy between writing hand and elevated ex- 
tremity in extension testingi postural, visual, and motor responses less 
mature than the chronological age or IQ of the child| marked difficulty 
in figure-background perception; inability to grasp temporal relation- 
ships of sounds; and body image distortion. Electroencephalograms done 
in 15 cases were disrythmic and suggested Inmaturlty. Eight percent of 
the children tested revealed none of these symptoms and were classified 
"emotional," wliile 22 percent of the total group revealed organic signs 
of structural damage. A followup study revealed that maturation in 
specific areas of difficulty occurs, but that diagnosis of defects aids 
in selecting appropriate therapy for all but those with structural dam- 
age, for whom treatment is difficult. A bibliography is included. 



Wolf, Clifton W, "An Experimental Investigation of Specific Language 
Disability (Dyslexia)," Bulletin of the Orton Society, 17 (n.m, 1967) 
32-39. 

An intensive and extensive study of children previously diagnosed 
as dyslexic was made. The project Investigated three major areas re- 
lated to dyslexiaj (1) the quantitative ways in which children with 
dyslexia differ from normal children, (2) the statistical characteristics 
of children with dyslexia, and (3) the subpatterns or clinical syndromes 
within the category of dyslexia. Thirty-two boys who were diagnosed as 
dyslexic and who met certain criteria were matched with 23 normal readers 
who met the same criteria, except that they were not dyslexic and were 
at grade level or above in reading and spelling. One hundred and ninety- 
eight variables or measurement procedures were selected for Investigation, 
Among the findings noted were variouc differences and degrees of dif- 
ference between the two groups in oral and silent reading abilities, 
spelling ability, auditory perception, Intellectual abilities, and vis- 
ual retention. A great need for researchers and diagnosticians who are 
trained in language therapy in order that they can better learn about 
dyslexia was emphasized. References are included. 



Section 4s Identification of Severe Cases 



Krippner, Stanley , "Diagnostic and Remedial Use of the Minnesota Percepto 
Diagnostic Test in a Reading Clinic," Psychology in the Schools , 3 (April 
1966) 171-75. 



The Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPD) was evaluated at Kent 
State University Child Study Center, It was considered for possible in- 
clusion in the test battery given to clients erfilbiting reading disability 
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Twenty-four clients j aged 7 to 16^ with a mean IQ of 101 j were adminis- 
tered the MPD by the Investigator. Other tests were administered sepa- 
rately by graduate clinicians who were unaware of the MPD results, 
Diagn* 3 Stic statements were prepared by the clinicians | agreanent between 
these and the MPD results was found to be 100 percent except in two cases. 
The major etiological factor behind the reading disability was described 
as organic, primary, or secondary, and a case study of each type is given. 
A bibliography is included. 



Kucera, Otakar; Matejcek, Zdenek| and Langmeier, Josef, "Some Observa- 
tions on l^slexia in Children in Czechoslovakia," American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry , 33 (April 1963) 448-56, 

The enaracterlstics of dyslexic children in Czechoslovakia are re- 
ported, This was supplemented with an epidemiologic survey to ascertain 
the average development of reading ability, the frequency of diminished 
abilities, and their distribution in normal children. Dyslexic subjects 
were 81 boys and 10 girls between the ages of 7 years 2 months and 13 
years 6 months treated in a sanatorium with analy tlco-synthetlc reading 
methods. Nearly all children were more than 3 years retarded In read- 
ing. A team of specialists diagnosed and constantly worked with the sub- 
jects under the direction of a psychologist. Children were divided into 
four groups; mild encephalopathy, hereditary, cerebral leision with 
preexisting hereditary predisposition, and neurotic. This provided a 
basic orientation to treatment. Characteristics of each group were dis- 
cussed, Chi-square was used to analyze the data. Findings concerning 
the characteristics of the group were similar to those of other studies. 
There were more left-handed children in the groups. As to laterality, 
the hypothesis of Orton was not confirmed. Cases of "pure" dyslexia 
were distinguished from degrees of dyslexia clinically. References are 
included. 



Leton, Donald A, "Visual-Motor Capacities and Ocular Efficiency in Read- 
ing," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 15 (October 1962) 407-32, 

This study attempts to evaluate psychometric tests of visual-motor 
capacities and to develop clinical procedures for electrical recording of 
ocular-motor patterns. Prefacing the study is a review of literature in 
the areas of ocular-motor coordination, sex differences in reading dis- 
ability, and visual perception and discrimination. Twenty-one subjects 
for the study were selected from the intermediate grades of three elemen- 
tary schools in California, Thirteen boys in the experimental group were 
selected from remedial classes, and the eight boys in the control group 
were chosen from regular classes. Aside from the usual group tests, back- 
ground and developmental information was obtained and a psychoinetrlc bat- 
tery of six tests was used. Visual screening was included and electro- 
oculogram recordings were made for three series of tracings. Measurement 
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of results are graphically depicted through a series of graphs^ tables, 
and descriptive observations. An extensive annotated bibliography is 
included. 



Section 5; Treatment 



Radaker, Leon D. "Imagery and Academic Performance," Elementary School 
Journal f 63 (November 1962) 91-95, 

Results of an experiment to determine the effect of training on 
students* ability to form visual images are reported| the beneficial ef- 
fects of visual imagery upon academic subjects are discussed. When the 
study was extended to retarded children, parallel results were achieved* 
Apparently training in imagery was effective for children at all levels 
of intelligence. The Instruments used were four author-made tests* the 
Visual Imagery Index, the Memory for Designs Test, the Memory for Objects 
Test, and the Memory for Word Forma Test, The purposes and methods for 
developing these tests are described. Subjects were a random sample of 
29 boys and 31 girls, all fourth-grade pupils in the public schools of 
Butler, Pennsylvania. The IQ range was from. 79 to 132j chronological 
ages ranged from 8 to 16 years. Socioeconomic factors were considered. 
The subjects were randomly assigned to three experimental groups. The 
control group had six sessions of free play and social conversation. One 
experimental group had two 45 -minute sessions wherein they were given 
training in the creation of Images for selected assorted words, and the 
second group had six similar sessions. The experimental groups showed 
significant gains in performance over the control group. Six sessions 
were no more effective than two sessions, A table showing initial and 
final gains on tests of visual imagery is provided. References are in- 
cluded. 



Schiffman, Gilbert, **E^slexia As An Educational Phenomenon? Its Recogni- 
tion and Treataient," Reading Di sability? Progress and Research Needs In 
Dyslexia ^ John Money, Ed,, Chapter 3, 45-6^ (Baltimore* Johns HopkiiiJ 
Press, 1962.) 




Although few schools have either the money or the trained personnel 
to run remedial programs for clinically retarded readers, the Baltimore 
County Public Schools developed one for primary and high school pupils 
with slightly below average to above average IQ*s could do good work 
If they were read to. Acceptance came on referral by corrective reading 
teachers or psychologists and diagnosis by a battery of 11 tests. Par- 
ents were required to attend all PTA and Family Life Meetings as well as 
to provide transportation. Pupils attended clinic half-days and their 
regular schools the rest of the day. Individually constructed programs 
employed a wide variety of methods and materials for remediation, though 
two basic principles kept in mind were? (1) to start with the simple ana 
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proceed to the complex in an orderly way, and (2) to use all sensory 
pathways to reinforce weak memory patterns. Attempts at psychotherapy 
were of doubtful benefit. Clinic results indicated most success In the 
early grades and reinforced the hypothesis that no one discipline or 
method can solve the problem of dyslexia by itself. 



Willson, Margaret F. '’Clinical Teaching and Dyslexia," The Reading 
Teacher , 21 (May 1968) 730-33. 

Three groups of young male dyslexics were studied in this investi- 
gation of the relative effectiveness of three clinical techniques applied 
to children having association learning difficulty. The most probable of 
thr-se possible causes of this difficulty (educational, psychological, and 
neurological factors) had been identified. The three hypotheses tested 
stated (1) that the traditional basal reader approach was more successful 
than the linguistic approach or the experience approach when the educa- 
tional factor was identified, (2) that the linguistic approach was more 
successful than the other two approaches when the psychological factor 
was Identified, and (3) that the experience approach was the most success, 
ful when the neurological factor was identified. Each child was exposed 
to all three techniques, and his responsiveness to each was ranked. All 
three groups proved the second and third hypotheses. No conclusion could 
he drawn for the first as no educational factors were identified. Ref- 
erences are included. 



Section 6i Follow - Up Treatment 

Balow, Bruce and Blomqulst, Marlys. "Young Adults Ten to Fifteen 
After Severe Reading Disability," Elementary School Journal , 66 (October 

1965) 44-48. 

The present study was designed to obtain an overview of the social 
and psychological status of young adults who had been diagnosed as se- 
verely disabled readers in their elementary school years. Occupational 
position, level of education, level of reading skill, educational status, 
attitudes toward reading and remedial help, and marital status were 
assessed by telephone Interview and a testing session. The sample, 32 
males between the ages 20 and 26, were studied initially at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Psycho-Educational Clinic during the years 1948 to 1933 
Selection of the sample was based on sex, age, clinical diagnostic classi. 
flcation, inteLLigencB| and amouiit of retardation in reading. Only t_ ose 
pupils in a 50-mlle radius, with no primary emotional disturbances or ^ 
other handicapping conditions, and with IQ's in the average ranp were in 
eluded in the study. The telephone interview was completed mth 23 sud- 
iects and the tests of current reading and emotional status were given 
to nine of these subjects. Three groups of subjects were describedj 
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Group If those who completed the telephone interview and who agreed to 
come in for testing! Group 2f those who completed the telephone interview 
hut refused to come in for testing! and Group 3^ those who were unavail- 
able for interview. Results of the study are discussed and additional 
research is suggested. Tables and references are given. 



Gallagher j James J. The Tutoring of Brain - Injured Mentally Retarded 
Children. (Springfield, Illinoisi Charles C, Thomas^ Publisher, 1960) 
194 p. 



The procedures and results of a 3-year experiment in the clinical 
tutoring of 42 brain- Injured, mentally retarded children, aged 7 to 13, 
are outlined in detail and with many tables and charts in this report. 

The children were divided into two groups matched by age, IQ, and mental 
age* One group received special tutoring for 21 months while the second 
did not, and then the second group received 12 months of training while 
the first group did not. A comparison of the gains indicate, among other 
things, thats (1) significant Improvement took place with special tutor- 
ing, but that cessation of tutoring resulted in regression or arrested 
development! (2) more improvement took place in verbal skills, but all 
subjects had difficulty with abs tractionsf (3) those aged 8 to 10 showed 
greater gains than older children| (4) soma favorable behavior changes 
occurred! and (5) there were great Individual differences in response. 
Implications and recommendations for education, psychology, neurology, 
and physiology, as well as a research program are outlined. A bibliogra- 
phy and an introductory survey of the literature are Included* 
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PART IV- -DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUES 



Attention is directed within this part to the importance and use of 
various methods of obtaining diagnostic information. Reference is also 
made in several studies to certain techniques that have recently been 
developed and recommended* 



Cawley, John F. "Reading Performance Among the Mentally Handicappedi A 
Problem in Assessment," Training School Bulletin , 63 (May 1966) 11-16. 

The effect of tight circularity between level of performance on a 
standardized test and the administration, scoring, and statistical evalua- 
tion of various diagnostic and developmental tests was Investigated. It 
was pointed out that the characteristics assigned to a good reader or poor 
reader group are frequently so highly related to the measure by which the 
subjects were labeled good or poor readers that the contribution of the 
diagnostic battery is limited. The Developmental Reading Test (CRT), the 
Silent Reading Diagnostic Test (SRDT), and the Phonics Mastery Test (PMT) 
were administered to 67 mentally handicapped children, mental age 107 
months, between the IQ range of 50 to 80, who were enrolled In special 
education classes. The upper-third were designated as good readers and 
the lower- third as poor readers. The t test was applied to the mean 
scores of the groups on the subtest for the DRT, SRDT, and PMT. Signifi- 
cant differences between almost all subtests were reported. It was sug- 
gested that the socres on the various subtests were subject to influences 
which did not permit them to be measured independently. It was recom- 
mended that treatment procedures based on knowledge of the psychological 
correlates of reading disability rather than on simply the measurement of 
educational performance be developed. Tables and references are included. 



McLeod, John. "Some Psycholingulstlc Correlates of Reading Disabxlity in 
Young Children," Reading Research Quarterly , 2 (Spring 1967) 5-31. 

Three psycholinguistlc experiments dealing with automatic-sequential, 
nonmeaningful skills were carried out to determine the relationship of 
such skills to communication disorders in general and to reading disabili- 
ties in particular. G, A Miller's experimental methods were adapted to 
the requirements of these experiments using an experimental group of 23 
disabled readers in the second grade and a comparable control group of nor- 
mal readers. Tlie ability of both groups to reproduce printed letter se- 
quences was tested by projecting first single letters, then two letters, 
three, and so forth, from an automatic Paxlmat S with tachlstoscoplc 
shutter at 1-second intervals until the child failed all 5-letter sequences 
of a given length. The reading disability group was significantly infer- 
ior to the control group, and the deficiency was not dependent on the 
approximation to familar English. The capacity to reproduce words presented 
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auditorily was tested by presenting the test words at the end of seven 
words of varying degrees of approximation to spoken English, The dis- 
abled group needed a higher sound intensity for 50 percent successful 
reproductionp and performance improved when the seven preceding words 
more closely approximated English. Vocal reproduction of isolated mono- 
syllables was tested. Again^ the disabled group required a higher sound 
intensity, though their ability was comparable to the control group. The 
techniques employed were practical and yielded valid results. 



Section 1 t Observation 



De Hirsch, Katrina| Jansky, Jeannette Jeffersonf and Langford, William S* 
Predicting Reading Failures A Preliminary Study, (New Yorks Harper and 
Row” 1966) 144 p. 

Specific contributions to the field of language disorders are re» 
ported, A predictive index is presented for diagnostic use in schools. 
Through its use teachers may be able to identify at the kindergarten 
level those children who are high risks of academic failure. Also, clini- 
cal findings concerning full- term and prematurely born children are dis- 
cussed in terms of maturatlonal delays related to factors affecting lags 
in learning. A bibliography, glossary, and background sources are listed. 



Haring, Norris G, and Ridgway, Robert W, "Early Identification of Chil- 
dren with Learning Disabilities," Exceptional Children, 33 (February 1967) 
387-95. 



The study sought to discover whether the child with potential learn* 
Ing disabilities can be identified during kindergarten by a series of tests 
believed to predict such difficulties. Forty-eight kindergarten classes 
including over 1,200 children were screened for potential learning dls- 
orderai. Kindergarten teachers used objective observations of the chil- 
dren's performance on gross muscle coordination, verbal fluency, speech 
development, auditory memory, auditory discrimination, visual memory, 
visual discrimination, visual motor performance, directionality, and 
laterality. Final selection of 106 children included in the study was by 
psychological and psychollnguis tic group and individual tests. Correia* 
tion analysis and 3 principle components analysis of the data were made. 
Test profiles indicated that teachers* observations were useful in se- 
lecting children with developmental retardation. Performance scores 
treated as a group masked differences In rate and accuracy of performance. 
The identifiable conmonality among 31 variables was general language, A 
bibliographical essay appears in the text, and there is a bibliography. 
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Lyttonp H. "An Experiment In Selection for Remedial Education|" British 
Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 31 (February 1961) 79-94, 

A method of selecting students for a remedial program in Scotland, 
based on the discrepancy between mental age and reading age in comparison 
to teacher judgment, is reported. In three adjustment centers, one-half 
of the students to be used were selected by each method, A minimum IQ 
score of 80, and a minimum retardation of 15 percent were the conditions 
for admission, Ihs children were ranked by the teachers in order of 
those they considered most likely to benefit from the adjustment group. 
These children were tested and priority lists based on the tests were 
drawn up. Children were chosen alternately from the top of the test 
lists and from the top of the teachers* lists until the adjustment groups 
were completed. The Sleight Picture Group Intelligence Test, Burt Word 
Recognition Test, and the Staffordshire Arithmetic Test were administered. 
Scores receiyed on the previously aininistered Terman-Merrill IQ Test 
were compared to scores on the picture test. Gains of children selected 
by tests were compared to gains of those selected by teachers. Gain 
scores, t«test, and partial and multiple correlations were used to ana- 
lyze the data. The results are discussed. Conclusions, interpretations, 
and suggestions for further research are offered. A bibliography, tables, 
and appendices are Included, 



Schab, Fred. "The Effects of Two Different Approaches to Remedial Read- 
ing on the Permanence of the Resulting Achievement*" Childhood Education* 
44 (October 1967) 140-41, 



The performance of remedial reading gains made by 84 fifth graders 
was indicated by the results of a followup study done 4 months after the 
completion of the original study. The experiment had tested the differ- 
ence between gains made in a teaeher-pupil-planned activities program and 
in a teacher-planned activities program. In all but one of the cases 
(boys in teacher-planned activities) the gains made in the January-May 
program were held or improved upon by the October followup testing with 
the teacher-pupil-planned students doing better than the teacher-planned 
students. References and tables of results are included. 



Section 2^: Diagnosis through Tests 



Arnold, Bettie B* and Arnold, Richard D, "Professional Judgment Indi- 
cateds Measures and Judgments of Reading Level for Disabled Readers," 
Minnesota Reading Quarterly * 11 (October 1966) 9-15, 29, 

•nie reading grade levels from standardized test scores, Informal 
test data, and the reading level judgments of clinicians and tutors on 
their population of disabled readers (46 boys and seven girls) were com- 
pared, The students ranged in age from 8 to 18 years, Binet, Wechsler 
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Xn 1 li.g6iics ScsIg fox Cliildxotij Woclislox Adult Xutollx^sncs Sc^ls 
scores on the sample ranged from 70 to 133. The Gates Primary Reading 
Test, the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, and the Gates Reading 
Survey were the standardized Instruments used. Informal inventories 
from a basal reader series and the reading test of the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT) were used as meaures of pronunciation of words in isola- 
tion, Comparisons were made between professional judgments of independent 
and Instructional reading levels and (1) the Gates scores, (2) informal 
inventory levels, (3) the WRAT score, (4) the highest score of all three 
tests, (5) the lowest test score, and (6) the mean score of the three 
tests. Correlations for both clinician and tutor Judgment tended to be 
highest with the WAT! (.63 to .80), followed by the Gates Tests (.47 to 
.81), and ranged from .22 to .69 with informal Inventories. Tables and 
references are included. 



Buros, Oscar Krisen, Ed. Tlie Sixth Mental Measurement Yearbook . (High- 
land Park, New jersey: The Gryphon Press, 1965) 1714 p. 

This basic reference is the tenth in a series of publications since 
1933 designed to assist test u.^ers in education. Industry, psychiatry, and 
psychology to locate, choose, and use tests with greater ease and dis- 
cri.mination. It aims to improve the quality of tests and to aid in their 
use by means of the critical reviews which accompany its up-to-date list- 
ing of recent tests and books on measurement published in English-speaking 
countries. A greatly expanded Tests and Reviews Section, arranged by sub- 
ject, comprises the bulk of the volume, with lists of 1,219 tests and 795 
reviews. The Books and Pieviews Section contains an expanded list of 527 
books. Since this volume is designed to supplement rather than to super- 
cede the previous Menta,! Measurement Yearbooks (1®IY), It is most effec- 
tively used in conjuncticn with them and with Tes^^ in Print , a comprehensive 
listing of tests up to 1961 and a master index to the first five MMY*s. 

Five Indexes guide the reader to Periodicals, Publishers, Titles, Names, 
and TeSts. An important addition to the Title and Test Indexes Is the 
listing of 952 other tests known to be in print by mid- 1964 as well as 
those for which full entries are made. 



Chansky, Norman Me "Measuring the Intelligence and Achievement of School 
Dropouts with the Benton Visual Retention Test," American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency , 71 (1966) 191-95, 



Studies of 160 culturally deprived Appalachian and Tidewater North 
Carolina school dropouts indicate that the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS) and the Benton Visual Retention Test (BVRT) measure similar 
intellective attributes. This finding is of Interest to researchers since 
the BVRT, which requires a lO-second examination of each of 10 sets of 
geometric designs and then a reproduction from memory of the designs, has 
been used primarily In the past with brain-damaged and educationally 
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retarded children. Correlations of the two tests were ,64 In the Appala- 
chian sample, and .68 in the Coastal sample. Scholastic achievement was 
found to be related to scores on both tests. Correlations of the BVRT 
with achievement scores on the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) ranged 
from .40 to .58 as compared to WAIS-^^T correlations which ranged from 
,14 to ,26. Evidence is presented which suggests that the BVRT may pre- 
dict the achievement of some culturally disadvantaged samples to a greater 
degree than the WAIS, References are included. 



Coates, Leslie F. "The Enigma of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test," Multidisciplinary Aspects of College - Adult Reading , G, B. 
Schick and M. M. May, Eds, National Reading Conference Yearbook, 17, 
(1968) 70-78. 

When it was noted that changes in test results appeared with the use 
of different forms of the Diagnostic Reading Test (DRT) and different 
sequencing of these forms, a 2-year study of DRT results was begun. Form 
C was given at the beginning, and Form B at the end of the term for the 
school year 1964-65; the order of administration for the two forms was re- 
versed for the following year. In addition. Form D was given to one class 
after Form C was given at the end of the school year 1965-66, Analysis of 
the test results indicated significant differences with different forms 
of the DRT. Of the 63 subjects who took Form C at the end of the term, 

65 percent showed some loss in total comprehension score. Of the 63 sub- 
jects who took Form D after Form C, 38 percent showed a loss in total 
score, Pearson product-mc'ment coefficients of correlation computed be- 
tween Forms B, C, and D given on a test-retest basis with instruction 
Intervening showed a range of from ,64 to ,87, On a test-retest check 
with no instruction, coefficients of correlation ranged from ,53 to .84, 

It was concluded that the range of correlations was too wide to warrant 
the assumption that the tests give equivalent values. It was suggested 
that a corrective factor be used or that the results should be converted 
to standard scores. 



Curr, W. and Gourlay, N. "The Effect of Practice on Performance in Scho 
las tic Tests," The British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 
I960) 155-67. 

The practice effect for standardized tests in word reading, reading 
comprehension, and mechanical arithmetic when tests are given at varying 
time intervals to subjects at the average level of accon^lishment and to 
those testing 2 years below was measured. Subjects were chosen randomly 
from pupils between 9 and 10 years of age attending four primary schools 
in Birmingham, Pupils at the average level of ability were at the 9 
years 5 months year level; pupils 2 years below average were at the 7 
years 5 months year level. Four groups, each composed of six boys and 
six girls, and two groups of 12 boys and 12 girls each were used in the 
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study. Initial, mean, and final scores and gains in months were tabu^ 
lated for each group for each interval of practice. Practice effect was 
greatest for reading comprehension. Pupils tested on both forms of the 
reading comprehension test at an interval of 1 month registered gains of 
7 years 2 months and 4 years 2 monti. at the 9 years 5 months and 7 years 
5 months levels, respectively. Practice effect was only slight for the 
arithmetic test. It was noted that gains made by the controls could be 
explained in terms of maturation and practice effect. Evidence of a 
coaching effect was demonstrated when retests were given to both remedial 
and control groups a year after the close of the experiment* Gains var- 
ied with the type of test used and disappeared in 3 to 12 months. It 
appeared that remedial education produced no permanent results. Refer- 
ences are given. 



Davis, William Qainby, A Study of Test Score Comparability among Five 
Widely Used Reading Survey Tests . 112 p, (Ph,D, , Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1 9 6 8^ D i SB er ta t i on Abs tracts ^ 29, No* 12, 4370 -A# Order No* 
69-6261, microfilm $3,00, xerography $5.60 from University Microfilms, 

The purpose of this study was to develop equivalency tables equat- 
ing reading grade level scores among the following five reading tests: 
the California Reading Test (Upper Primary and Elementary), the Gates- 
MacGinltie Reading Tests (Primary C and Survey D), the Metropolitan Achieve 
ment Tests (Elementary and Intermediate Reading Tests), the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series I Reading, and the Stanford Achievement Test (Primary II and 
Intermediate II Reading Tests). Ten third-grade classes and nine fifth- 
grade classes comprised the sample population* The tests were adminis- 
tered in a randomised sequence and were scored manually by the investigator 
and trained personnel. Ogive curves were used to make the equivalency 
tables. The Gates-MaeGinltle teats were adopted as a base of comparison 
for each table and as a base against which the other four tests were 
statistically aligned. All five tests were highly correlated at both the 
third- and fifth- grade levels. 



Elder, William and Attea, Mary, "Three Diagnostic Reading Tests: Some 

Comparisons," Vistas In Reading , J, Allen Figure 1, Ed, International 
Reading Association Conference Proceeding, 11, Part 1 (1966) 562-66. 

A comparative exploration of the Durr el I, Gates-MacKlllopp and Spache 
diagnostic reading tests is reported* Between- test and within- test dis- 
crepancies were checked, using scores from a random sample of third- 
grade pupils* Statistical analyses for the subtests for oral reading and 
word aniilysis showed high correlation for function and skill. The t-test 
for equivalency of scores showed consistently higher grade level values on 
the Spache test. Unequal item difficulties were noted for listening com- 
prehension and silent reading on tiie Durrell and Spache subtests. Since 
the tests are designed for observing faulty habits and weaknesses, the 
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sophisticated diagnostlclati must evaluate pupils' reading abilities as 
they succeed or fail on the various test obstacles. References are listed. 



Graubard, Paul S. "The Use of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in the 
Prediction and Assessment of Reading Disability in Disturbed Children, 

The Journal of Educational Research , 61 (September 1967) 3-5. 

Twenty-three institutionalized emotionally disturbed boys with read- 
ing disability were tested with the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the Illinois Test of Psycho Unguis tic 
Abilities, and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. The pur- 
poses of the study were to obtain congruent and concurrent measures of 
validity In the Peabody and to examine the Peabody for unique contribu- 
tions to the assessment of Intelligence. It was found that the Peabody 
did not significantly correlate with academic achievement measures or 
with the Illinois measures of auditory and visual decoding. However, the 
Peabody did correlate significantly with the combined Auditory-Vocal and 
Visual-Motor Association Scores. It appears that the Peabody is tapping 
global rather than receptive measures of intelligence. The Peabody cor- 
related with the Wechsler Verbal, Full Scale, and Vocabulary sections but 
not with the Performance section. The question is raised as to how help- 
ful this information will be to an intervention program. References and 
tables are included^ 



Hackney, Ben H., Jr. "Reading Achievement and Word Recognition Skills," 
The Reading^ Teacher, 21 (March 1968) 515-18. 

One thousand seven hundred and eleven fourth-grade students were 
divided into three differential reading achievement level poups to de- 
termine whether there was a basic pattern of word recognition skil^ 
taught in a basal reading series program acquired by each group. The 
California Reading Test was used to differentiate the ttiree groups, and 
the Doren Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Recgonition Skills measured the 
word recognition skills of each group. Eleven null hypotheses were stated 
concerning each of the 11 measured skills. Students high In reading 
achievement scored higher on each of the 11 skills tests. The study con- 
eluded that good readers possess better word recognition skills than do 
poor readers. References are Included, 



Holmes, Jack A. "Personality Characteristics of the Disabled Reader," 
Journal of Developmental Reading t 4 (Winter, 1961) 111-22, 

A comprehensivjs examiiiation of the relationship of personality de- 
velopment to reading ability was conducted through documentary analysis. 
Studies of personality traits and success in reading or spelling from 
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grade school through college level are reported, and the literature is 
reviewed. Experimental attempts to establish a relationship between cer- 
tain personality traits and success In reading or spelling have yielded 
inconsistent results--positive at the lower grade levels, negative at the 
high school and college levels. These inconsistencies are explained by 
the offered gradient shift hypothesis, and further credence is gained if 
these developmental changes are pictured as a gradual process of inters 
nalizing into deep-seated value systems what was initially, in the child, 
merely a superficial role-mask of persona guide for behavior. Out of 
such childhood notions of what one*s self-image ought to be, deep-seated 
value-convictions called mobilizers are developed. Mobilizers are de- 
fined and their roles are discussed. References are appended. 



Krippner, Stanley, "Diagnostic and Remedial Use of the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test in a Reading Clinic," Psychology in the Schools , 3 (April 
1966) 171-75. 

The Minnesota Percepto-Diagnos tic Test (MPD) was evaluated at the 
Kent State University Child Study Center. It was considered for possi- 
ble inclusion in the test battery given to clients exhibiting reading dis- 
ability, Twenty-four clients, aged 7 to 16, with a mean IQ of 101, were 
administered the MPD by the investigator. Other tests were administered 
separately by graduate clinicians who were unaware of the MPD results. 
Diagnostic statements were prepared by the clinicians. Agreement be- 
tween these and the MPD results was found to be 100 percent except in 
two cases. The major etiological factor behind the reading disability 
was described as organic, primary or secondary, and a case study of each 
type is given, A bibliography is included. 



Leibert, Robert E. ^ Investigation of the Differences in Reading Perfor- 
mance on Two Tests of Reading, 184 p. (Ed,D, , Syracuse University, 1963) 
Dissertation Abstracts, 26, No, 10, 5919, Order No, 66-1012, microfilm 
$3,00, xerography $8.40 from University Microfilms, 

The Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests (GAPRT) and an Informal 
Reading Inventory (IRI) were studied to identify differences in reading 
measurement. Attention was focused on dissimilarities in the criteria 
used in scoring and on test composition affecting the type of reading per- 
formance measured and Idle interpretation of this performance. In May, the 
GAPRT and IRI were atoinlstered to 70 second-grade children attending 
schools in West Babylon, New York. A second form of the Gates test was 
administered to these children In October, Sections of the GAPRT were ad- 
ministered using several different Instructions, To demonstrate the dif- 
ferences in interpreting test results because of dissimilarities in test 
composition, responses on the Gates test were ana lyz ed according to their 
difficulty, error patterns and children's expectations for choosing an 
answer. The general findings indicated that there was sufficient dif- 
ferences between these two tests to conclude that the gra<?e-placement score 
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of the Gates test reflects a more global measure of reading perfomance 
than does the Instructional level of the Informal Reading Inventory, It 
was concludad that the range of test difficulty and the variety of skills 
employed on the Gates test should not be expected to result in a score 
equivalent to the instructional reading level as determined by the more 
narrowly conceived performance measured by the IRl- Additional results 
are included. 



Lennon, Roger T, "What Can Be Measured?" Reading Teacher , 15 (March 
1962) 326-37 » 

A review of the outstanding research carried out since 1941 on pro^^ 
blems related to the measurement of reading ability Is presented. These 
four components of reading ability are considered reliably measurable: a 

general verbal factor (word knowledge), comprehension of explicitly stated 
material^ comprehension of Implicit or latent meaning, and an element that 
might be termed "appreciation," Special problems related to the measure-^ 
ment of speed are discussed. Important values related to reading which 
cannot be measured, such as the quality or richness of a person's inter- 
pretation of a given selection, the wisdom with which persons make their 
choices of reading matter, and the extent to which tLey profit from their 
reading, are considered* References are included. 



Lyle, J. G. "Errors of Retarded Readers on Block Designs," Percep tual 
and Motor Skills , 26 (n.m. 1968) 1222, 

When 54 retarded readers performed the Memory- for-Designs Tests (MFD) 
significantly less well than 54 normal readers, it was hypothesized that 
scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Block De- 
signs, another measure of perceptual and percep tual -mo tor skills, would 
also show a significant discrimination. However, a comparison of the 
WISC Block Design scores for the same subjects showed no between- group 
difference in scale scores, A qualitative analysis of reversals and 
prlmi tivizations as a percentage of the total errors of each child com- 
prised part of the data* Visual feedback as a performance check in the 
WISC but not in the MPD is suggested as a possible factor favoring the 
retarded subjects. References are included* 



Lyle, J, G* "Performance of Retarded Readers on the Memory-for-Deaigns 
Test," Perceptual and Mo tor Skills, 26 (n,m, 1968) 851-54, 

Fifty*four retarded readers of at least average IQ and 54 adequate 
readers aged 6^5 to 12.5 years were administered the Memory-for-Deaigns 
Test, This was scored first according to the standard Graham and Kendall 
system and, secondly, according to a new system which took into account 
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all errors of displacement, omission, and addition* Both methods dis- 
criminated significantly between the groups, the standard scoring system 
being somewhat better than the new system* Discrimination was maintained 
after adjustments for IQ differences were made. The results suggested 
that reading retardation may be a symptom of minimal cerebral dysfunction. 
Tables and references are included. 



Lyle, J, G. and Goyen, Judith, "Visual Recognition, Developmental Lag, 
and Strephosymbolia in Reading Retardation," Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
gic, 73 (n.m, 1968) 25-29. 

Three sets of tachis toscopically projected stimuli (letters of the 
alphabet, lines, and the word shapes) were each presented under three 
conditions of visual recognition (immediate, delayed, and sequential) to 
a group of retarded x^eaders 'and a control group of adequate readers. Con- 
trols and . experimental subjects were screened for visual and auditory 
acuity', matched for grade placement, and were within the aver^age range of 
intelligence. Experimental subjects perfomied less well than controls on 
all nine tasks, with differences in perceptual speed suggested as a rea- 
son, Differences were greater at the younger age levels, supporting the 
developmental lag theory. The data were also analyzed for reversal er- 
rors, Tables and references are Included, 



McCall, Rozanne A, and McCall, Robert B, "Comparative Validity of Five 
Reading Diagnostic Tests," Journal of Educational Research, 62 (March 
1969) 329-33, 

Five diagnostic reading tests were administered to 27 four th?-grade 
children in order to study tJieir validity and the Interrelationships among 
them. The following instruments were administered; (1) Bond, Clymer, 

Hoyt Silent Diagnostic Reading Test, (2) Doren Diagnostic Reading Test, 

(3) McKee Inventory of Phonetic Skills, (4) McCullough Word Analysis 
Test (Experimental Edition), and (5) Roswell-Ghall Diagnostic Reading 
Test of Word Analysis Skills, Criterion measures Included (1) teacher 
rankings on reading comprehension, word recognition, and aritJunetlc 
abilityi (2) third-grade reading and arithmetic school grades^ (3) com- 
prehension, reading, and arithmetic grade-placement scores on the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills^ and (4) the IQ scares of tJie California Test of 
Mental Maturity, The tests were found ^*to correlate higher with teacher 
rankings than with other criteria. When intercorrelationa were computed, 
it was found that the Bond, McCullough, and Doren tests shared consider- 
able common variance (64 percent) and correlated higher with the Roswell 
than witti the McKee « The highest correlations for the reading tests were 
with measures of arithmetic ability rather than reading. It was concluded 
that the five measures have acceptable validity coefficients. Tables and 
references are given. 




McCracken, Robert A, "Standardised Reading Tests and Informal Reading 
Inventories Education ^ 82 (February 1962) 366-69. 

A comparison of the grade Level ratings achieved by a group of sixth- 
grade children on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Form I, with ratings ob- 
tained on an infoimial reading inventory was made. The subjects were 37 
girls and 19 boys in the same elementary school in a small city system. 
The testa were administered within a period of 3 weeks* Scores from the 
reading comprehension and vocabulary sections of the Iowa test were used. 
The informal inventory was divided into three reading level readings - im- 
mediate instructional level, maximum instructional Level, and word recog- 
nition instructional level. The standardized test grade levels were 
approximately 2 years higher than the instructional book level scores as 
measured by the Informal reading inventory. A discussion of the implica- 
tions of the results is included. Two tables are given. 



McDonald, Arthur S. "Factors Affecting Reading Test Performance," Re - 
search and Evaluation in Go 1 lege Reading » Ninth Yearbook of the Nation— 
al Reading Conference for College and Adults, 28-35 (Fort Worth; Texas 
Christian University, I960). 

The effect of varied length and difficulty of selections under dif“ 
ferent timing conditions on rate and comprehension, and the influence of 
certain personality characteristics on reading test performance was stud- 
ied. Subjects were 117 freshmen and sophomores enrolled in Reading Im- 
provement classes at Marquette University. Three articles of equal dif- 
ficulty, varying in length from 800 to 3,000 words were used, followed by 
10 questions checking main ideas, details, conclusions, and generalizations. 
Passages were read under self- timed conditions with no interruptions by 
Group 1, while subjects in Group 2 ware interrupted at the end of 2 min- 
utes, then finished without interruption,* Groups 3 and 4 read the same 
passages under periodic interruptions with time recorded for total read- 
ing. Analysis of variance indicates the four groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly in rate, but differed in comprehension both statistically and 
educationally. Length of passage did not seem to affect reading perfor- 
mance* However, periodic interruption showed a significantly detrimental 
effect on reading perfonnance of individual students who rated high amiious 
on the SA-S Scales. A summary of conclusion, implications for teaching, 
and related references suited for further investigation are included* 



Merritt, J. E, "Assessment of Reading Ability; A New Range of Diagnos- 
tic Tests!” Reading , 2 (June 1968) 8-16. 

Intermediate reading skills, defined as being above tJie level of 
single word recognition but below the level of meaning, were assessed by 
having subjects read passages that w’ere approximations to English. Sub- 
jects were 19 8-year-old children and 19 9- and lO-year-old children. To 
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reduce the influence of the word recognition factor, 37 very high fre- 
quency words from the McNally and Murray list of key words were used. 

Four tests, each 111 words In length, were administered in systematically 
varying orders (Al) each word appearing three times in random sequence, 
(A2) words printed in random sequence appearing In proportion to their 
frequency of occurence in B2, (Bl) words equally represented as in Al but 
rearranged in accordance with the probability of their following the im- 
mediately preceding word in normal text, (B2) words chosen any number of 
times but arranged as in Bl. The Neale Analysis of Reading Ability was 
also given. Data from experimental tests were examined in terms of ac- 
curacy and speed. B tests were read with greater speed and with fewer 
errors than were A tests. A marked increase in fluency with age was 
noted. Tables and references are included. 



Mitchell, Blythe C. "Predictive Validity of the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests and the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis for White and for 
Negro Pupils." Educational and Psychological Measurement , 27 (Winter 1967) 
1047-54. 

The predictive usefulness of reading readiness tests with Negro chil- 
dren was examined as part of a series studying the various aspects of 
reading. The Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis and the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Tests, Form A, were administered to a racially diverse sam- 
ple including 7,310 white first-grade children from 13 area projects and 
518 Negro first-grade children from 11 of these 13 projects. Correlations 
of subtests and total scores with raw scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Primary I, Form X, showed that thei'e were some significant differ- 
ences in both directions for both white and Negro children. Comparisons 
of standard deviations showed similarly mixed relationships. It was con- 
cluded that no evidence existed in the results to support the hypothesis 
that the Metropolitan or the Murphy-Durrell test has lower predictive 
validity for Negro than for white children. Tables and one reference are 
included. 



Money, John, Ed. The Disabled Readers ; Education of the I^slexic Child. 
(Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966) 421 p. 

Various approaches to the diagnosis and treatment of the dyslexic 
child are presented by authorities in the field The volume was assembled 
by inviting original chapters from 13 contributors and by asking four 
others for permission to reprint already published material. In Par : 
Phenomenolo^?’ and Theory, neuro'^ sychological, epidemiological, develop 
mental, operant behavioral, and linguistic aspects of dyslexia are o®®" 
cribed. In Part 2, a chapter for each of the following teaching methods 
and program organizations is included; the Or ton- Gillingham approach, 
tracing and kinesthetic techniques, the initial teaching alphabet, the 
Words in Color system, the Color Phonics system, the Progressive Choice 
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Reading Method, methods of providing mature content for immature skills, 
and program administration providing for remedial and corrective instruc 
tion within a school system. Six case studies comprise Part 3. A glos- 
sary and bibliography are included. 



Otto, Wayne and McMenemy, Richard A. "An Appraisal of the Ammons Quick 
Test in a Remedial Reading Program," Journal Educat ional Measurement , 

2 (December 1965) 193-98. 

The validity of the Ammons Quick Test (QT) as a screening test of 
intelligence for use by remsidial teachers with poor readers in a natural- 
istic setting was appraised. A brief description of the test is Included 
Subjects were 110 fourth through ninth graders from a large metropolitan 
school district. Each child was a certified participant in a remedial 
reading program and had taken a Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) test within 2 years. Boys outnumbered girls. QT's were adminis- 
tered by regular remedial reading teachers. Scores were converted to 
mental age, and IQ's were computed. Scores obtained on the WISG were 
compared to QT scores. Means, standard deviations, correlations, and 
percentages were used to analyze the data. Mean QT scores were consist- 
ently higher than mean WISC scores. There was a decrease in QT scores 
with an Increase In grade level. Boys' QT mean scores tended to be high- 
er than QT means for all subject':. There was greater variability in QT 
scores. Conclusions and referencas are included. 



Rankin, Earl F. , Jr. "Reading Test Reliability and Validity as Function 
of Introversion-Extroversion," Journal of Developmental Reading, 6 (Win- 
ter 1963) 106-17. 

Threa studies attempting to determine the relationship between intro- 
version-extroversion and reading test reliability and validity are reported. 
The series of three investigations included a cloze-test using 161 college 
students which was conducted under two testing conditions, namely a pre- 
reading cloze test and a post-reading cloze test. Validity coefficients 
were computed separately for subjects falling above and below the median 
on the SA scale of the Smith SA-S Senior Scales. A second investigation 
reviewed was an attempt to determine the reliability of the Cooperative 
English Test C-2, Reading Comprehension, as a function of introversion- 
extroversion. Here, a group of 84 high school students took both the 
Cooperative English Test and the SA-S Senior Scales. Separate split-half 
reliability coefficients were computed on the same basis as for those sub- 
jects using the cloze test study. Total scores wer correlated with grades 
in a course in Educational Psychology for a group of 49 college students. 

The third investigation studied was designed to determine the test-retest 
reliability of the Diagnostic Reading Test; Survey Section, using a group 
of 100 college students. Separate reliability coefficients were computed 
for three subgroups of extroverts, ambiverts, and introverts. Specific con- 
clusions are expressed| tables depict findings. References are listed. 
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Reed, James C. "The Ability Deficits of Good and Poor Readers," 
of Learnlns Dlsabilltes , 1 (February 1968) 44-49. 

High and low readers in grades 1 and 5 were compared on the follow- 
ing tests; the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Category 
Test (Reitan Children's Forms), the Tactual Performance Test, the Finger 
Localization test, the Finger-tip Symbol Writing test, the Reitan Color- 
form Test, and the Speed of Tapping test. Subjects were 57 good and 55 
poor readers in grade 1 and 76 good and 75 poor readers in grade 5. The 
mean differences between groups were transformed to standard scores so^ 
that the tests could be ranked according to their ability to differentiate 
between good and poor readers at both grade 1 and grade 5. It was found 
that 13 of the 20 tests statistically differentiated first graders, 

16 differentiated fifth graders. The majority of those of highest dif- 
ferentiation at grade 1 were performance tests, while at grade 5 they 
were largely verbal. The relatively pure motor skills seemed unrelated 
to reading. Tables and references are included. 



Rexroad, Wallace Warren. Correlational Analysis of First -Grade Reading 
Achievement, with Ob iectiye and Projective Measures . 78 p. (Ph.D. , Wie 
University of Oklahoma, 1968) Dissertation Abstracts , 29, No, 7, 2126-A. 
Order No. 68-17,596, microfilm $3.00, xerography $4.20 from University 
Microfilms • 

Five selected predictors utilized in reading readiness evaluations 
were compared to year-end reading achievement. Among the predictors were 
the Row-Peterson Readiness Test, mental age scores, alphabet knowledge, 
House-Tree-Person Test (H-T-P) rankings, and teacher Judgment. Twelve 
first-grade classes and their teachers were involved in the study, and 
during the early weeks of the school year, scores were collected on the 
five predictors. The Gates Primary Reading Test was administered at the 
end of the school year. Results Indicated that the coefficients of men- 
tal age, H-T-P, and teacher judgment were significantly smaller than the 
coefficient between the readiness test and the scores of the reading^ 
achievement test. The three-variable combination correlating most high y 
with reading achievement was the readiness test, alphabet knowledge, and 
teacher judgment. It wuld seem that alphabet knowledge is as good a 
predictor of reading achievement as the Row-Peterson Readiness Test. 



Robinson, H. Alan and Hanson, Earl. "Reallabllity of Meajures of Reading 
Achievement." The Reading Teacher , 21 (January 1968) 307-13, 323, 

The reliabilities of six standardized and three experimental tests 
related to reading readiness and reading achievement were determined for 
disadvantaged, average, and advantaged first to third graders m nine 
classrooms. The test-retest technique and the Kuder-Richardson Fomula 
20 were used. The Metropolitan Readiness Test was found to be reliabie 






for all three groups at first grade (.85 to .95), Reliabilities for the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Scale ranged in the three grade levels from ,72 to 
,92. The audiometric reliability was perfect for all groups. The Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test was fairly reliable with all groups at first 
grade (.75 to .78) , but at second and third grades the reliability de- 
creased except for diaadvantaged children. The Ortho-Rater visual effi- 
ciency test wes reliable at the .01 level only with disadvantaged and ad- 
vantaged second and third graders. Generally high reliabilities were 
obtained with Metropolitan Achievement Tests at the first- and second- 
grade levels in each socioeconomic strata and with advantaged third graders. 
In grade 3, the reading section of this test was reliable for advantaged 
subjects; the word Imowledge and word discrimination sections were reli- 
able with the disadvantaged subjects. The experimental tests showed reli- 
ability with disadvantaged pupils, but the numbers of subjects who took 
some tests were as small as nine. Tables and references are Included. 



Schiffman, Gilbert B. ’’Diagnosing Cases of Reading Disability with Sug- 
gested Neurological Impairment," Vistas in Reading ^ J. Allen Figurel, Ed. 
International Reading Association Conference Proceedings , 11^ Part 1 
(1966) 513-21. 

A comparison study of 240 elementary and secondary students with 
severe reading problems but with near average or higher intelligence was 
conducted by the Central Evaluation Clinic for Children at the University 
of Maryland Hospital. For the 1961-62 school year, subjects were grouped 
into a developmental, corrective, or a remedial reading program according 
to a descending ability scale. Instruction was an individualized method 
or a combination of methods based on diagnostic testing. Reading evalu- 
ations were made in September 1961, June 1962, and June 1963. June 1962 
resialts showed the greatest reading improvement at both elementary and 
secondary levels for remedial students. Corrective students showed more 
improvement than did developmental students. June 1963 results showed 
greater elementary reading improvement for remedial students than for 
corrective or developmental. There was no significant between corrective 
and developmental students. No significant difference was found amor g the 
three secondary groups. All differences were statistically significant at 
the 1 percent level, and all growth was limited^ -elementary .5, secondary 
.69. No really satisfactory permanent growth was evidenced by students 
in any of the three groups. Standardized tests of achievement and capa- 
city cannot yield accurate results for children with severe reading problems 
and reading Instruction must be individualized. Programs for remedial 
reading instruction should be introduced prior to grade 3. Data tables 
are included. 



Schlangar, Bernard B, and Galanows^, Gloria I. "Auditory Discrimination 
Tasks Performed by Mentally Retarded and Normal Children," Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, 9 (September 1966) 434-40. 
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Eighty-five ins ti tutionalized ^ mentally retarded children and 86 
normal children were compared on a battery of auditory discrimination 
teats* Subjects were matched for mental age over the range from 4 years 
6 months to 10 3rears 6 months* All had normal hearing and were judged to 
have intelligible speech* Normal children scored significantly better 
on all tests given^ as a total group and in mental age groups. * References 
are iisted* 



Shearer^ E* -'Physical Skills and Reading Backwardness," Educational Re- 
search , 10 (June 1968) 197-206. 

Physical skills related to symptoms of specific dyslexia were studied 
in an unseleeted population of British school children. The aim of the 
study was to establish norms for these skills and to compare incidences of 
these skill deficiencies with incidences of reading retardation. A total 
of 225 children, aged 7 to 10, were given tests for handedness, right-left 
discrimination, and finger localization. Results indicated that nonretarded 
readers did better than retarded readers on all tests and that muscular 
skills were positively correlated with IQ and with age. Although no clear- 
cut correlation could be found to exist between specific physical skills 
and reading difficulty, there were more retarded readers in specific and 
combined skill deficiency categories than nonretarded readers. No con- 
clusions were reached as to vdiether or not these physical skill deficiency 
combinations constituted what is called specific dyslexia. A bibliography 
and tables of results are included. 



Smith, Helen K* "The Responses of Good and Poor Readers when Asked to 
Read for Different Purposes," Reading Research Quarterly, 3 (Fall 1967) 
53-83. 



Both the product and process of reading comprehension were explored 
when high school seniors were asked to read for two different purposes i 
for details and for general impressions. A case-study method involving 
structured individual interviews and retrospection was used to Secure evi- 
dence of the success of 15 good reader subjects and 15 poor reader sub- 
jects in understanding the materials read and to gain insight Into the 
processes they used when they read for the two purposes. All subjects 
answered the same series of questions on each part, explained how they 
arrived at each answer, and responded to questions about past experiences 
in reading for different purposes. Responses made by the subjects were 
categorised and analyzed either statistically or qualitatively. The data 
revealed that good readers read for both purposes with equal success. 

Tile results for the poor reader group were similar. Good readers, how- 
ever, were more successful in reading for details. Good readers adjusted 
their procedures to the two purposes, but poor readers varied their read- 
ing approach only slightly. A conceptual framework of readers* and wri- 
ters* purposes was developed for this study and in included. Tables and 
references are given* 
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Section 3s Tests of Prerequisites to Reading 



Alshatn, Leonard M. "Reading Readiness and Reading Achievement , Reading 
and ^In^uir^j J» Allen Figurelj Ed, International Reading Association 
Conference Proceedings j 10 (1965) 312-13. 

Two purposes were stated in this study; 1) the development of a 
minimal set of simple diagnostic measures for predicting reading readi- 
ness, and 2) a study of the relationships among the predictive measures 
vith first grade reading achievement. The following predictive measures 
were selected for study: visual discrimination, visual-motor coordina- 

tion, oral language proficiency, auditory discrimination, and auditory 
blending. Experimental instruments were constructed for the first three 
of the readiness components, and the Wepman Test of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion (1958) and. the Roswell-Chall Auditory Blending Test (1963) were used 
for the last two. Most of the children used in the study were Negro| a 
smaller percentage were of Puerto Rican origin; all from a school^ in a 
relatively impoverished area of New York City, All tests and rating 
scales were intercorrelated, and a principal components analysis followed 
by varlmax rotations was carried out. Other results and implications are 
discussed. References are included. 



Bloomer, Richard H, "The Cloze Procedure as a Remedial Reading Exercise," 
Journal of Developmental Reading , 5 (Spring 1962) 172-81. 

The use of the cloze procedure as a remedial reading teaching tech- 
nique for college students was investigated. Two groups of 44 students 
each were randomly selected from students volunteering for a noncredit 
college remedial course. The experimental group was given a series of 
cloze procedure exercises. Members of Control Group 1 used Gilbert's 
Power and Speed in Reading, Tlie instructor variable was largely reduced 
by keeping Instruction at a minimum and as neutral as possible. Control 
Group 2 consisted of 39 randomly selected freshman education students, 
pursuing a regular program of courses, who were given Form A of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test at Uie beginning of the fall semester and Form B of 
the Diagnostic Reading Test Survey Section at the end of the semester. No 
significant difference was found between the rate on the initial test^and 
on the final test for the experiment or control groups, and no signifi- 
cant difference between the pretest rates of the three groups or their 
post-test rates. The pretest and post-test comparisons for the experimen- 
tal group showed a significant increase in comprehension, while a signi- 
ficant decrease in comprehension was shown by the same comparisons for 
Control Group 2. Tables and references are included. 



Bormuth, John R. "Mean Word Depth as a Predictor of Comprehension Diffi- 
culty." California Journal ^ Educational Research . 15 (November 1964) 
226-31. 
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The purpose of this study was to test a new method of measuring the 
grammatical complexity of sentences to see if it could be used to pre^ 
diet the difficulty children have in comprehending witten verbal mater- 
ials. Word depth analysis was developed by Yngve for use in programing 
computers to translate language. Three hypotheses were tested; (1) Over 
the set of passages as a whole, there is a correlation between mean word 
depth and comprehension difficulty, (2) There is a correlation between 
comprehension difficulty and mean word depth when the subject mat ter a of 
the passages are held constant and their Dale-Ghall readabilities are sys 
tematically varied. (3) There is a correlation between mean word depth 
and comprehension difficulty when the Dale-Chall predicted difficulties 
of the passages are held constant and the subject matters of the passages 
are varied. Nine passages divided equally among literature, science, and 
social studies were used. A 50-item cloze comprehension test was made 
over each passage. These were administered without time Limits to 150 
children enrolled in grades 4, 5, and " in a single school. The apparent 
ability of mean word depth to predict aifferences in comprehension diffi- 
culty among passages that also differed in subject tnatter content is a 
finding in this study. References are given. 



Bormuth, John R. "Comparable Cloze and Multiple-Choice Comprehension 
Test Scores," Journa l of Reading , 10 (February 1967) 291-99. 

A frame of reference for interpreting scores on cloze tests used 
for measuring an acceptable level of comprehension was determined. Cloze 
tests and multiple choice tests were developed for nine passages and 
given to LOO fourth graders, A cloze score of 50 percent was comparable 
to a multiple choice raw score of 90 percent and a corrected score of 87 
percent. The standard error of this regression on the multiple choice 
scores was 6 percantaga points. The comparable scores should apply only 
when dependent scores are based upon tests and test instructions similar 
to those used in this study, and item difficulties vary from one test to 
another. Also, the selection of the cloze test length should involve 
both the reliabilities of individual test scores and the reliability of 
test difficulty. References are listed. 



Cromer, Ward and Wiener, Morton. "Idiosyncratic Response Patterns among 
Good and Poor Readers," Journal of Consulting Psychology , 30 (February 



ThQ reading response pattern of poor readers was studied. It was 
hypothesized that poor readers respond less cotisensually than good read- 
ers and that both groups make more errors on material which is designed 
to evoke idiosyncratic patterns of responding. Subjects were 40 male and 
8 female fifth graders In New England. Twenty-four of the children were 
considered remedial readers. They were matched with other students on 
grade, sex, age, and IQ. Stimulus materials were four stories equated on 
all but tense and content, a cloze task, an association task, and an 
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identification task. Time and procedures of administration were control led- 
i^alysis of variance was used to analyze the data. Poor readers made sig^ 
nificantly more errors on the stories, Tense was a significant factory 
content was not. On the cloze task, good readers made significantly more 
correct word associations. On the association task, the good readers did 
better. There was no difference between groups on the identification 
task. References are included. 



Frostig, Mariannei Lefever, D, Weltyi and Whittlesey, John R, De- 

velopmental Test for Visual Perception for Evaluating Normal and Neuro logi- 
cally Handicapped Children, ■’ Perceptual and Motor Skills, 12 (June 1961) 
383-94. 

A developmental test in five areas of visual perception was stand- 
ardized on a sample of 434 normal children, ages 3% to 8 years. It was 
also given to a sample of 71 children, diagnosed as neurologlcally handi- 
capped or suspected of neurological handicaps, all of whom had learning 
difficulties. Perceptual disturbances were found in nearly all the 
clinical sample. Analysis of the scatter between the five sub tests 
showed that the perceptual difficulties were not uniform* For a given 
child the test might show that in some perceptual areas, he functioned 
well while in others there was disturbance. Moreover, disturbance was 
likely to occur in different degrees in the different areas. Specific 
training based on the test results produced clinically observed changes 
in perceptual ability and subsequent improvement in academic performance. 
The test used was revised and used on botti normal and abnormal children 
throughout the country in order to learn more about the differences re- 
vealed, References are included. 



Iversen, Iver and Silberberg, Margaret, **The Predictive Efficiency of 
the Gates Reading Readiness Tests,** The Elementary School Journal, 68 
(January 1968) 213-18. 

Two administrations of the Gates Reading Readiness Tests, one In 
April of the Kindergarten year and one in October of Grade 1 with 170 
boya and 166 girls, were compared in an effort to discern the predictive 
ability of the tests. Variables used to assess this predictive ability 
included the two teat scores, age, and Stanford-Binet scores. Results 
of statistical analysis using stepwise linear regression techniques 
showed that the Letters and Numbers sub test was the best predictor of 
reading achievement, that readiness training helped very little, and 
that the loss of information from not testing reading readiness at all 
is minimal. Tables and references are included. 



Jacobs j James N. | Wirthlin, Lenore D. | and Miller, Charles B, "A Follow- 
Up Evaluation of the Frostig Visual-Perceptual Training Program," Educa- 
tlonal Leadership . 26 (November 1968) 169-75, 

The predictive validity of a visual-perceptual test (Frostig) and 
the cumulative effect of the Frostig program on reading achievement was 
investigated. Also, it was sought wheLier 181 children in prekindergar— 
ten, kindergarten, and first grade who took the Frostig program achieved 
any better than did the 162 control children on the Frostig Test of Visual 
Perception (FTVP) and on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MIT), The FTVP 
and MRT were administered to children in May of the kindergarten year. 
First-grade groups were given the Gates-MacGinitie test in May and the 
Stanford Primary 1 test at the end of grade 2, Results showed that the 
Frostig program did produce higher scores on the FTVP, With kindergarten 
pupils a statistically significant difference was observed in favor of ex- 
perimental pupils on the MRT, The MRT appeared to be a better predictor 
of reading achievement for control group pupils, while little relationship 
was found between the Frostig program and reading achievement. On the 
Stanford test, scores of control pupils exceeded those of experimental 
pupils who had the Frostig program for 1 year; at grade-1 level, no signi- 
ficant differences were noted in reading achievement. Tables are given. 



Johnson, Roger E. "The Validity of the Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battery," 
The Reading Teacher . 22 (April 1969) 609-14. 

The predictability of the Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battery (CBP) 
and its subtests was compared with the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT). 
In addition, the ability of the CBP subtests to predict reading success 
was analyzed, with sex and age as factors for consideration. The MRT 
were administered to 402 boys and 414 girls in the spring of the kinder- 
garten year, and the CBP was administered during the sixth week of their 
first-grade year. The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, the criterion meas- 
ure, were given in April of grade 1, Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients were used to compare the two tests, and multiple regression 
analysis was used to analyze CBP subtasts. It was concluded that the CBP 
was a more accurate predictor of success than were the MRT, with the Let- 
ter Recognition, Vocabulary, and Comprehension subtests of the CBP the 
most accurate. No difference was found on the basis of sex, but older 
children did better than young children, TIeferences are included. 



Kass, Corrine E. "Psycholinguis tic Disabilities of Children with Reading 
Problems," Exceptional Children , 32 (April, 1966) 533-39. 

The psycholinguis tic correlates of reading disability were examined. 
Twenty-one elementary school children between the chronological ages of 
7 years and 9 years 11 months served as subjects. Factors which were 
controlled were IQ, grade, reading retardation, and auditory and visual 
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defects. An expanded version of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguis tic 
Ability (ITPA) was administered. Standard scores for the sample subjects 
were conipared with the population norms for each subtest. The data were 
analyzed by z and t tests ^ Children with reading dxsabilities were not 
deficient in the visual motor subtests at the representational level. 
Reading disability subjects were deficient in the Auditory and Visual 
Sequencing, Visual Automatic, Sound Blending, Mazes, Memory^f or-Designs 
and Perceptual Speed subtests. This sample tended to have certaxn psycho^ 
linguistic disabilities at the integra tional level. Theoretical implica- 
tions, practical implications, figures and tables, and references are 
included. 



Keogh, Barbara K. **The Bender Gestalt as a Predictive and Diagnostic 
Test of Reading Performance," Journal of Consulting Psychology , 29 (Feb- 
1 ‘uary 1965) 83-84. 

The Bender Gestalt Test, given at the kindergarten level, is investi- 
gated in this study as a predictive measure of third-grade reading achieve- 
ment and, given at third-grade level to the same students, as a diagnostic 
test of reading performance. Subjects were drawn from a predominately 
Caucasian, middle-class community in Southern California^ Data on 127 
pupils are presented. Testing instruments used in addition to the Bender 
Gestalt at grade three level were the California Test of Mental Maturity 
and sub testa of the California Reading Test, Teacher ratings and teacher 
interviews were included. A significant improvement in Bender perf ornLance 
is shown by the subjects. However, correlations between the Bender and 
major reading criteria are statistically significant only when the 
fects of intelligence are held constant. From the data it was determined 
that only good performance on the Bender is predictive of reading per- 
formance at kindergarten Level and identifies successful readers at third- 
grade level 5 poor Bender scores are judged not predictive. A suggestion 
for use of the Bender as a screening technique for early identification 
of successful students is made. The Bender *s use as a diagnostic ins .ru- 
merit in reading is not recommended. Tables and references are included 
in the study. 



Koppitz, Elizabeth M. | Mardls, Verdena| and Stephens, Thomas, A Note on 
Screening School Beginners with the Bender Gestalt Test," Journal £f Edu - 
cational Ps ychology , 52 (April 1961) 80-81. 

The usefulness of the Bender Gestalt test (Bender, 1938) as a screen- 
ing tool for beginning first-grade students was explored. Two hundred and 
seventy-two beginning first-grade students from 11 classes in seven schools 
representing a socioeconomic cross-section were subjects. The Bender^ 
Gestalt test and the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test or the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, respectively, were administered to the pupils. Test scores 
were correlated with each other and with actual achievement at the end of 
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the school year. It was found that the Bender correlates well with the 
readiness tests and can predict actual achievement as well as they can. 
Tables and references are given. 



Letonp Donald A, **VisuaI-Motor Capacities and Ocular Efficiency In Read^ 
ing,“ Per cep tual and Mo tor Skills ^ 15 (October 1962) 407-32, 

This study attempts to evaluate psychometric tests of visual-motor 
capacities and to develop clinical procedures for electrical recording 
of ocular-motor pattern^^. Prefacing the study is a review of literature 
in the areas of ocular-motor coordination, sex differences in reading 
disability, and visual perception and discrimination. Twenty-one sub- 
jects for the study were selected from the intermediate grades of three 
elementary schools in California., Thirteen boys in the eKperimental 
group were selected from remedial classes, and the eight boys in the con- 
trol group were chosen from regular classes. Aside from the usual group 
tests, background and developmental Information was obtained and a psycho- 
metric battery of six tests was used. Visual screening was Included and 
electro-oculogram recordings were made for three series of tracings. 
Measurement of results are graphically depicted through a series of 
graphs, tables, and descriptive observations. An extensive annotated 
bibliography is includedi. 



MacGlnitie, Walter H. ''Evaluating Readiness for Learning to Read; a 
Critical Review and Evaluation at Research," Reading Research Quarterly, 

4 (Spring 1969) 396-410. 

Fifteen studies of reading readiness are critically reviewed ^nd 
evaluated. The author dlscuasea the purposes for readiness research and 
evaluates past research, including that on the predictive validity of 
tasks resembling reading. A need for research in more basic prediction 
tasks is indicated. Shortcomings of data analysis and interpretation and 
the problem of mislabeled tests are discussed. The author suggests that 
(1) it is haEardous to interpret readiness ' studies when teaching method 
and materials are unspecified, (2) that retrospective Inferences about 
readiness can be misleading, especially inferences of no relationship, 
and (3) faulty Interpretations of correlational relationships are to be 
avoided. References are included. 



Martens, Marjorie K. A Visua^ Perception Test for the Prediction and 
Diagnosis of Reading Ability . 124 p, (Ed.D,, University of Arizonaji 1968) 
Dissertation Aba tracts ^ 29, No, 4, 1133-A. Order No. 68-13,671, micro- 
film $3.00, xerography $6.00 from University Microfilms, 
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A visual perception test was designed to identify those first-grade 
children who might develop reading disabilities because of some visual 
perceptual deficit. The test incorporated seven subtestsj (1) Design 
Copying, (2) Reversals, (3) Design Reproduction, (4) Framed Pictures, 

(5) Design Completion, (6) Spatial Recognition, and (7) Visual Memory. 

At the beginning of the school year, both the newly conceived Visual 
Perception Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test were given to 139 
subjects. Near the end of the school year, the Stanford Achievement Test 
was administered to the same subjects. A correlational analysis of con- 
current validity and predictive validity was made along with subtest inter- 
correlations. The most important result of the score analysis indicated 
that the Visual Perception Test predicted reading ability in the areas of 
word meaning and paragraph meaning, as measured by the Stanford Achievement 
Test, better than the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test did. Vocabulary 
ability was equally well predicted. Administration and readministration 
of the Visual Perception Test to another group of 69 subjects within a 
period of 3 weeks showed a high (.982) test-retest reliability. 



Meyen, Edward Lee. M Investigation of Age - Placement , Difficulty , and 
Importance of Basic Skills in the Curri cu lum. for Educable Mentally Re - 
tarded Students. 362 p, (Ph.D. , llie University of Iowa, 1968) Disser- 
tation Abstracts , 29, No, 1787-A. Order No. 68-16,836, microfilm $4.65, 
xerography $16.45 from University Microfilms, 

The importance of certain skills and their age placement in instruc- 
tional programs for retarded children were studied. A special instrument 
for determining academic importance was designed. Five experts and 60 
special-class teachers were asked to rate the importance and the best 
teaching age fox a list of skills, among which were vocabulary, reading, 
language usage, punctuation, capitalisation, spelling, arithmetic problem 
solving, arithmetic concepts, and work-study skills. The instrument spec- 
ified the behavior required of the pupil and the difficulty level. The 
Judges were in considerable agreement with regard to skill importance and 
to the teaching age level. However, when 1,405 educable mentally re- 
tarded children participated in an experiment, the currlcuLum of ^diich 
was based on these expert opinions, It was found that while the Judges 
placed moat of the skills in the 11 to 14 age group, success on most Items 
was attained within the 12 to 15 age range. The selections of Judges 
are identified in the report of the study. 



Olson, Arthur V, "The Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
as a Predictor of Specific Reading Abilities with Second-Grade Children," 
Elementary English, 43 (December 1966) 869-72, 

A rample of 29 second-grade girls and 42 second-grade boys was tested 
to deteTonine If the Frostig Test of Visual Perception was able to predict 
specific reading difficultieSf During the first 2 weeks of November, the 
children were tested with the Frostig Test, the 1963 revision of the 
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California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, the Gates Advanced Pri- 
mary Reading Test type AWR-Form 1 and APR-Forms 2, and the Durrell 
Analysis of Reading bifflculty--Hearing Sounds In Words Test (Primary), 
and Visual Memory of Words Test (Primary). Other tests used were a recog- 
nition of reversible words In context test and a word synthesis test de- 
vised by the investigator. Intercorrelations of the measures for the 71 
subjects are presented. The subtests of the Frostlg Test of Visual Per- 
ception showed only a small degree of relationship with the measures of 
specific reading abilities (.09 to ,39) and had little relationship to 
either mental age or chronological age (.10 to .37). Hence, the Frostlg 
Test of Visual Perception was of little value in predicting the specific 
reading abilities of the students included in this study. Five references 
are included. 



Sakamoto, T. and Takagi, K, "A Study of Disabled Readers," The Science of 
Reading , 11 (January 1968) 1-15. ““ 

Disabled and able readers were identified from a group of 664 fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders by comparing each pupil’s reading expectancy 
score with his reading performance score. The Gakken Intelligence Test 
and the Sakamoto Diagnostic Reading Ability Test were administered. Re- 
gression formulas for each grade which would predict reading ability from 
intelligence were calculated by obtaining the coefficient of correlation 
between the T-score of the intelligence test and the reading achievement 
value of each grade. These regression formulas were used to obtain a 
new reading achievement value for each pupil. The reading expectancy 
score was given by substituting the intelligence test T-score for the X 
in the regression formula. The difference between the reading expectancy 
score and the real reading T-score was the new reading achievement value. 
Pupils above plus 1 standard deviation were designated able readers, and 
those below minus I, as disabled readers. For this population, 83 stu- 
dents were able readers, 92 were disabled readers, and the remaining 489 
were average readers. For disabled readers there was an equal distribu- 
tion over all three grades, with more boys in this group. The average 
Intelligence test scores of the able and disabled reader groups were al- 
most the same, but the profiles varied. Tables and references are included. 



Schneyer, J, Wesley. "Use of the Clo^e Procedure for Improving Reading 
Comprehension," The Reading Teacher . 19 (December 1965) 174-79. 

The effects of the cloze procedure upon the reading comprehension of 
sixth-grade pupils were studied. Two null hypotheses stating that (1) 
practice on cloze exercises will not produce significant differences in 
performance on a final test in reading comprehension over pupils who did 
not use the exercises, and (2) there are no significant relationships be- 
tween performance on cloze exercises and verbal intelligence, vocabulary, 
speed, comprehension, and word recognition were tested. The subjects were 



children in two sixth-grade classes in an elementary school near Phila- 
delphia, Thirty-two pupils In the experimental class used a series of 
200-word cloze exercises prepared by the Investigator and described in 
the report. Thirty-four pupils in the control class did not use the ex- 
ercises. All subjects participated in the regular reading program and 
took the California Teat of Mental Maturity, Elementary Level-Short Form 
(1957) and the Gates Reading Survey. When the final comprehension test 
scores were analyzed by covariance with control of initial scores, the 
difference between the means of the two groups was not significant and 
the first null hypothesis was accepted. Reasons for this are considered 
in the discussion. To test the second null hypothesis, total cloze 
scores were obtained for each pupil m the experimental group and corre- 
lated with factors of intelligence and reading. The performance of the 
experimental class on the tenth-word deletion cloze exercises was found 
to he significantly related to verbal ability, vocabulary, speed of com- 
prehension, reading comprehension, and word recognition. The second null 
hype thesis was rejected. Tables and references are Included. 



Smith, Carol E. and Keogh, Barbara K. "The Group Bender-Gestalt as a 
Reading Readiness Screening Instrunient," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 15 
(December 1962) 639-45, 

A study designed to develop a Bender-Gesualt technique usable as a 
practical reading readiness screening device for kindergarten children and 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the Bender-Gestalt Test as a screening 
instrument with kindergarten children and as a predictive measure of later 
reading achievement was conducted. Development of an adequate group ad- 
ministrative technique and an objective scoring system which could he 
quickly and easily applied is described in Phase 1 of the study. In Phase 
2, 221 kindergarten children from a Southern California public school dis- 
trict (predominantly middle-class Caucasians) were given the Bender-Gestalt 
and the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test. One year later 149 of the ori- 
ginal children were given the Lee-Clark Reading Test, First Reader-Form A. 
Each child was rated by his teacher for readiness the first year and for 
reading achievement the second year. Correlations computed among the 
various tests and teacher ratings are reported. The group Bender-Gestalt 
was judged an effective and useful screening Instrument for evaluating 
the readiness level of kindergarten children comparable to the sample. 
Tables and references are included. 




Wilhelm, Rowena. "Diagnostic Value of Test Score Differentials Found 
Between Measures of Visual and Auditory Memory in Severely Disabled 
Readers," Academic Therapy Quarterly , 2 (Fall 1966) 42-44, 58. 



In order to test the hypothesis that a difference of more than seven- 
tenths of a standard score between scores on the Itoox Cube Test (Arthur 
Point Scale) and the Digit Span Test (WISC) favoring the former test is 
a reliable diagnostic sign of muscular tension symptoms, the case reports 
of 75 subjects were selected randomly from the files of the Reading 
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Improvement Service, University of Michigan, The files were divided into 
four groupS““(l) three or more symptoms of muscular tension and the given 
difference in standard scores present, (2) less than three symptoms and 
the given difference in standard scores present, (3) three or more symp- 
toms and the given difference in standard scores absent, and (4) less 
than three symptoms and the given difference absent. Of the 73 cases, 22 
exliiblted muscular tension. The seven-tenths of a standard score differ- 
ence was found in 15 (68 percent) of those cases. Among other cases, 
the incidence of the given difference in standard scores was 10 to 53 
(19 percent). The chi square test indicated that this difference in in- 
cidence was significant at the .001 level. Some educational Implications 
of muscular tension and suggestions for teaching are given. Four refer- 
ences are included. 



Section Notes on Tests of Certain Aspect >f Reading Achievement 

Benton, Arthur L. and Bird, Joseph W, "The EEC and Reading Disability," 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 33 (April 1963) 529-31. 

A sunmary of studies dealing with the incidence of abnormal EEG pat- 
terns in dyslexic children's reading is presented, A higher- than- expected 
incidence of EEG abnormality was Indicated in dyslexic children, lypi- 
calLy, other neurological, motor, vlsuoperceptlve, vlsuomotor, and speech 
disturbances ere seen in dyslexic children with EEG abnormality. A speci- 
fic association between EEG and reading disability is not clearly demon- 
strated, The need for more critically designed, longitudinal studies of 
dyslexic children is voiced. References are Included, 



Geake, R. Robert. "Predictors of Reading Rate Improvement," The Inter - 
Institutional Seminar w Child Development , Collected Papers, 1962, 86-93. 
(Dearborn, Michigan; Edison Institute, 1963). 

The relationship of Intelligence, initial reading rate, perceptual 
speed, and perceptual closure to changes in reading rate during a reading 
Improvement course is reported. Sixty junior and senior high school stu- 
dents were found who met criteria for four experimental groups; (1) fast 
readers, above-average intelligence, (2) fast readers, average intelli- 
gence, (3) slow readers, above-average intelligence, (4) slow readers, 
average intelligence. Students were given a training course In rapid 
reading T^ich met twice a week for 50 minutes for sixteen sessions. The 
Triggs Diagnostic Reading Tests were administered before training, immedi- 
ately after training, and again 15 weeks later. All groups showed signi- 
ficant increases in rate but significant losses in comprehension during 
the training period. Testing 15 weeks after the end of the training 
period revealed that comprehension scores had returned to pre training 
levels and that reading rates had dropped. The students of above-averagt 
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ability who were initially rapid readers were reading significantly faster 
at the time of final testing. The most reliable measure of rate improve- 
ment was secured from the tests administered 15 weeks after training had 
ended. No relationship appeared between perceptual speed scores and per- 
ceptual closure scores, A significant relationship was found between per" 
ceptual closure scores and improvement in reading rate. References are 
included. 



Malmquist, Eve, Factors Related to Reading Disabilities in the First Grade 
of the Elementary School , ACTA Universitatis Stockholmiensls j Stockholm 
Studies in Educational Psychology 2. (Stockholmj Almquist and Wiksellj 
1960) 428 p. 

A comparative study of different groups of readers at the end of their 
first year in the primary schools was conducted in Sweden to clarify the re- 
lationship of certain factors with reading disabilities. The main investi- 
gations took place in Kristians tad in 1951-52 and involved 399 children 
from 56 classes. Different kinds of instruments, such as reading tests, 
rating scales for the assessment of personality traits, etc,, were, designed 
and standardized. Multi-factorial analysis of variance of high order was 
used to analyze the data. A list of the types of various errors in read- 
ing and spelling made by different groups of readers was made and arialyzed. 
To investigate the degree of consistency of the reading disabilities, a 
followup study In grade 4 of the reading ability of those children who 
took part in the investigations in grade 1 was made, 'Die methods, results, 
conclusions, and inipllcations of the entire investigation are described 
in detail. Tables and a bibliography are included. 



Tuller, Dorothy and lames, Thomas H, "Electroencephaiograms of Children 
Who Fail in Reading," EKceptlonal Children , 32 (May 1966) 637. 

A study of elec-troencephalograms (EEG) of children who fail in read- 
ing is reported. Seven children who were falling in reading were studied. 
Six were in the third grade and one was in grade 4, All rated at or be- 
low the twenty-fifth percentile on the Detroit Reading Test II, Form B, 
as compared with local school norms. Disc electrodes were used in making 
the EEG tracings. Both bipolar and monopolar norms were available. Ab- 
normal tracings in all of the reading failures were revealed when their 
tracings were compared with those of normal children. All exhibited de- 
viations in the parietal-post temporal regions, but there was no single 
deviation that could be considered characteristic of all of them. There 
appeared to be some parallel between the extent of the deviations and 
the degree of reading trouble. References are given. 
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Section Ratings ^ Ques ti onnaires ^ and Interviews 
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PrestoHj Ralph Cj and Yaringtou, David J, "Status of Fifty Retarded 
Readers Eight Years After Reading Clinic Diagnosis j" Journal of Reading , 

11 (November 1967) 122-29. 

The followup study of 50 retarded readers who had been at the 
Reading Clinic of the University of Penn'jylvanla was accomplished by 
questionnaires and telephone interviews to determine the educational and 
oecupational levels achieved by these subjects. These were compared with 
national averages, and it was detertnined that retarded readers, after a 
span of 8 years, fulfilled educational and vocational roles comparable 
to those fulfilled by their age peers in the general population. The 
subjects' rate of enrollment in high school, graduation from high school, 
and ability to obtain white-collar emplo3rment was not significantly dif- 
ferent from that of their peers, and almost as high a proportion gained 
admission to college. However, most of the subjects had repeated one or 
more grades, and none had pursued graduate study. Retardation in reading 
seemed to slacken academic pace and limit aspirations, but these readers 
could learn with sufficient competence to graduate from high school. Ref- 
erences are included. 



Heckelman, R. G, "A Neurological-Impress Method of Remedial-Reading In- 
struction," Academic Therapy , 4 (Summer 1969) 277-82, 

The effectiveness of a neurological-impress method on remedial read- 
ing instruction was reported. The 24 subjects in grades 7 through 10 had 
reading abilities at least 3 or more years below grade placement and ex- 
pectancy, Their IQ scores were 90 or above on the performance or verbal 
section of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Qilldren (WISC), The 
method required unison oral reading by pupil and teacher with the pupil 
placed slightly to the front of the teacher vdiile the book was jointly 
held, A number of tests including the WISC, the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt, the California Personality Test, and the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test were administered. Instruction was given for 15 minutes dally on 
an individual basis for 6 weeks. At the end of 7 hours and 15 minutes 
of instruction, results were evaluated by readministration of the Gilmore 
and a silent reading assessment on the California Achievement Tests, The 
mean gain in reading comprehension was 1,9 grade levels, a gain found to 
be statistically significant (.001 level). 



Section The Case Study 




PART V- -PROBLEM OF DIAGNOSIS IN SPECIAL GROUPS 



Studies to aid in the diagnosing o£ reading problems in specific 
groups are included in Part V, The reports are divided into the follow- 
ing categories j diagnosis in preschool and kinder gar ten, diagnosis of 
potential dropouts, and diagnosis of reading disorders in exceptional 
children. The latter category includes studies of the mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, the bilingual and the disadvantaged, and the gifted 



Section _! i Diagnosis in Preschool and Kindergarten 

Bateman, Barbara. "Learning Disorders,*' Review of Educational Research , 
36 (February 1966) 93-119, 

A review of the literature dealing with learning disorders Is pre- 
sented. Overviews and classifications are given. Areas considered are 
the etiology of learning disorders, characterist Lcs of children with 
learning disorders, diagnostic testing, remediation of learning disor- 
ders, and issues and needed research. The review does not cover the 
literature dealing with emotional disturbance as a primary etiological 
factor in learning disorders. Coverage of the area of learning disorders 
involving reception and expression of the spoken word is limited. A bib- 
liography is included. 



Brzeinski, Joseph E. "Beginning Reading in Denver," The Reading Teacher , 
18 (October 1964) 16-21, 

Two studies concerning beginning reading are discussed. A longi- 
tudinal research study to determine the effectiveness of beginning the 
teaching of reading in kindergarten was conducted. Four thousand Den- 
ver, Colorado, kindergarten pupils were divided into control and research 
groups. The research group was divided again when in the first grade to 
examine regular first grade instruction and continued research instruc- 
tion. Kindergarten and first grade research groups were tested and 
shown to be superior. Following results from the research kindergarten 
groups a parallel study to determine how effectively parents could pre- 
pare their preschool children for reading was designed. A group with 
normal family activities, a group with guidebooks and educational tele- 
vision and a group with guidehooks and experienced teacher guidance were 
established. The teachable mental age of the preschool child, the rela- 
tion of amount learned to the amount of time taught, the Importance of 
parents reading to the child and parent attitude toward the reading pro- 
gram are indicated, A reference is given. 



DeHirschj Katri.nai Jansky^ Jeannette Jeffersonj and Langford, William S. 
Predicting Reading Failure ; A Preiiminary Study , (New York; Harper and 
Row, 1966) 144 p. 

Specific contributions to the field of language disorders are re- 
ported. A predictive index is presented for diagnostic use in schools. 
Through its use teachers may be able to identify at the kindergarten 
level those children who are high risks of academic failure. Also, clini- 
cal findings concerning full-term and prematurely born children are dis- 
cussed in terms of maturational delays related to factors affecting lags 
in learning, A bibliography, glossary, and background sources are listed. 



Fowler, William. *'A Study of Process and Method in Three-Year-Old Twins 
and Triplets Learning to Read," Genetic Psychology Monographs , 72 (August 
1965) 3-89. 

Reading instruction was presented to preschool children as part of 
an extended investigation of cognitive learning. The program was under- 
taken to acquire data on the problems of teaching preschoolers to read, 
to study the structure of the reading process to devise appropriate stimu- 
lus conditions, and to observe the Influence of long-term cognitive stimu- 
lation upon psychosocial development. The experimental group consisted 
of five 3-year-oid children, one member of each pair of three pairs of 
identical Negro twins and two members of a set of Caucasian triplets. 

The control group consisted of the other members of the set of twins and 
triplets. Three to five months of reading stimulation was furnished for 
15 to 30 minutes, 4 to 5 days per week to the experimental group. The 
program was conducted in a nursery school setting. The program was in 
two phases; analy tic- syn the sing presentation of stimulus, and coiiinercial 
material. The two members of the triplet set and the daughter of the ex- 
perimenter became achievement oriented and made rapid progress. The other 
children made some progress. None of the control group subjects showed 
Indications of ability to read before or after the program. Detailed pro- 
cedures, methods, and a bibliography are included. 



Haring, Norris G, and Rldgway, Robert W. "Early Identification of Chil- 
dren with Learning Disabilities," Exceptional Children , 33 (February 1967) 
387-95. 

The study ought to discover whether the child with potential learn- 
ing dlsabilltieg can be identified during kindergarten by a series of 
tests bslleved to predict such difficulties. Forty-eight kindergarten 
classes including over 1,200 children were screened for potential learn- 
ing disorders. Kindergarten teachers used objective observations of the 
children's performance on gross muscle coordination, verbal fluency, 
speech development, auditory memory, auditory discrimination, visual 
memory, visual discrimination, visual motor performance, directionaLlt 3 /, 
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and laterality. Final selection of 106 children included in the study 
was by psychological and psychollngulstic group and individual terts. 
Correlation analysis and a principle components analysis of the data 
were made. Test profiles indicated that teachers' observations were use 
ful in selecting children with developmental retardation. Performance 
scores treated as a group masked differences In rate and accuracy of per 
formance. The identifiable commonality among 31 variables was general 
language. A bibliographical essay appears in the text, and there is a 
bibliography. 



Kelley, Marjorie L, and Chen, Martin K. "An Experimental Study of For- 
mal Reading Instruction at the Kindergarten Level," Journ-al of Education- 
al Research, 60 (January 1967) 224-29. 

The effects of formal reading instruction on kindergarteners with 
respect to reading achievement, attitude toward reading, and attitude 
toward school were studied. Children enrolled in kindergarten classes 
in two schools in California served as subjects. One-half of tiie 221 
pupils were randomly selected and given an Intelligence test. The other 
half was given a reading readiness test. On the basis of these scores 
they were dlvldled into high and low categories on intelligence and read- 
ing readiness. Subjects were assigned randomly to a readiness program 
or formal reading Instruction, Two reading tests, a teacher rating scale, 
and an attitude inventory were administered at the end of the spring 
semester. Analysis of variance and t tests were used to analyze the^ 
data. The reading achievement of the formal instruction group was signi- 
ficantly higher than that of the readiness group. The achievement of 
the high readiness and high intelligence groups was superior to that of 
the low groups in both programs. Neither readliiess nor intelligence in- 
teracted with the type of instructional program. Children in the high 
groups had better attitudes toward school than those in the low groups, 

A discussion of the findings, tables, figures, and referenees are included 



Malmquist, Eve. Factors Related to Reading Disabilities in the First 
Grade of the Elemehtary School. ACTA Unlversitatis Stockholmiensis, 
1tSSa^m"¥tudies in Psychology 2. (Stockholm! Almqulst and 

Wiksell, 1960) 428 p. 

A comparative study of different groups of readers at the end of 
their first year in the primary schools was conducted In Sweden to clari- 
fy the relationship of certain factors with reading disabilities. The 
main investigations took place in Krlstianstad in 1951-32 and involved 
399 children from 56 classes. Different kinds of instruments, such as 
reading tests, rating scales for the assessment of personality traits,^ 
etc., were designed and standardized. Multi-factorial analysis of vari- 
ance of high order was used to analyze the data, A list of the types of 
various errors in reading and spelling made by different groups of readers 
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was made and analyzed. To Investigate the degree of consistency of the 
reading disabilities, a followup study in grade 4 of the reading ability 
of those children who took part In the investigations in grade 1 was 
made. The methods, results, conclusions, and implications of the entire 
investigation are described in detail. Tables and a bibliography are 
included. 



Section 2i 



Diagnosi s 



Penty, Ruth C. Reading Ability and High School Drop - Outs . (New York; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956) 93 p. 

The relationship between reading ability and the high school drop- 
out problem was investigated at Battle Creek (Michigan) High School in 
a study of 593 tenth graders from 1947 to 1950 who were in the lowest 
quarter of their class (296 eventually dropped out, 270 graduated, 27 
transferred) and 593 tenth graders in the highest quarter of their class 
(86 dropped out, 481 graduated, and 27 transferred). Data from the Otis 
Tests of Mental Ability, the Iowa Slletit Reading Tests (or the California 
Reading Teat), "exit" Intervilew sheets, and special interview sheets for 
dropouts and graduates were ^gathered (1) to determine reading achieve- 
ment, proportion of dropouts and graduates among good and poor readers, 
percentages of dropouts and ' graduates among poor readers, time of drop- 
out, and reasons for leaving or remaining in school, and (2) to compare 
intelligence, reading growth potential, and the attitudes toward self, 
school subjects, reading, teachers, and other students of poor readers 
who dropped out of school and poor readers who graduated. Methods, 
materials, and tests used In a developmental reading program for grades 
10 and 12 are described, A surranary, conclusions, and implications of 
the study for education are given, A bibliography, tables, and copies 
of the Interview sheets are included. 



Watson, Richard Lee, ^ Analysis of Nine Selected Factors Relating Good 
and Poor Readers In the Sixth Grade to Dropping Out Before The Completion 
of High School . 130 p, ( Ed , D, , Indiana University, 1964) D1 s s er ta tion 
Abstracts , 26, No. 12, Part I, 7033, Order No, 65-2404, microfilm $2„75, 
xerography $6.20 from University Microfilms, 

An analysis of nine selected factors relating good and poor readers 
in the sixth grade to dropping out before the completion of high school 
was completed. The selected factors were socioeconomic status, school 
absence, family mobility, starting school age, home stability, number of 
siblings, academic success, sex, and Intelligence. The population was 
the two most recent classes to complete high school at North High School 
in Evansville, Indiana, "nie classes were reassembled as they were in 
the sixth grade and divided into four operational groups; (L) good 



reading graduatesj (2) good reading dropouts, (3) poor reading graduates, 
and (4) poor reading dropouts. Data were collected on the nine variables 
and analyzed using the chi-square technique. In his conclusions, the 
author states that dropout and graduate comparisons are more definitive 
when reading grade level 5.s accounted for. Identification of potential 
dropouts is possible in the elementary school on the basis of the nine 
selected factors. The most difficult factors to analyze are family 
stability^ academic success, and Intelligencej because they are related 
to many other factors. School absence and school starting age may be 
valuable in the early identification of good readers who are potential 
dropouts . 



Section 3s Diagnosis of Reading Disorders in Exco^tiopa^ Chl^^d^en 

Arnold, Richard D. "Reliability of Test Scores for the Young 'Blllnguai' 
Disadvantaged." The Reading Teacher , 22 (January 1969) 341-45. 

The internal eonsistancy of two reading tests and one Intelligeuce 
test administered to approximately 200 Mexlcan-ihnerican children in Sep- 
tember of grade 3 was reported. The subjects were administered the Word 
IGiowledge, Word Discrimination, and Reading subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Primary llj the Comprehension, Vocabulary, and Speed 
of Comprehension subtests of the Inter-American Reading Tests, given both 
In English and Spanish| and the IPAT Culture-Fair Intelligence Tests, 

Alpha coefficients (Cronbach) were computed for each test. For the Metro- 
politan tests, the Alpha coefficients ranged from ,87 to .95| for the 
Inter-Anerlcan, from ,68 to ,91 in English and ,51 to .72 in Spanish| ^ 
and from .21 to .77 for the various scores on the IPAT, The need to in- 
terpret the findings in the light of the fact that subjects had been ex- 
posed to 2 years of Intensive oral language Instruction was pointed out. 
References and tables are included. 



Barclay, Gordon L. "1/t/a with Emotionally Disturbed Children," Modern 
Educational Develop ments ; Ano ther Look , Frederick B, Davis, Ed, Thir- 
tieth Educational Conference of the Educational Records Bureau, 1965. 

(New York: the Bureau, 1966) 135-46, 

The procedure and results obtained from the use of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (1/t/a) with emotionally disturbed children at the 
Rockland State Hospital are described. Three pairs of matched groups 
composed of 64 boys were established. Groups 1 and 2 were schizophrenic 
eases, groups 3 and 4 were behavior problems, and groups 5 and 6 were 
psychotic cases. The paired groups were matched for chronological age 
and IQ's. Assignment to experimental groups (1,3,5) was made on a ran- 
dom basis as opposed to those in the control groups (2,4,6). An In- 
service 3-day training period was set up to familiarize the participating 
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tsachers ulth the i/t/a system preliminary to the 12-week program. Com- 
parison of progress for groups in the i/t/a program with that of groups 
of normal children was based upon standardized test results. Individual 
reading Inprovement was compared with mental age to determine an improve- 
ment index as a measure of relative advancement. Both individual and 
group progress Is discussed. Teacher observations of changes in attitude 
and individual adjustment are described. A substudy carried out with 
eight boys aged 10 to 14 years Is also reported| results are evaluated 
in terms of pupil satisfaction which led to the tablishment of other 
classes aiid the setting up of a library of reading materials in the 
dormitory area. References aie given. 



Beck, Frances. "Performance of Retarded Readers on Parts of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children," Clinical Studies in Reading III, Helen 
M, Robinson and Helen K, Smith, Eds. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 97, 91-103. (Chicago, Illlnolsj University of Chicago Press, 1968.) 

The retarded reading performance on Intelligence tests were investi- 
gated. Seventy-one subjects 9.0 to 11.0 years old had their performances 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children analyzed according to 
sex and age. No significant differences between Pull Scale IQ's or be- 
tween Performance and Verbal IQ's were distinguished among the age or 
sex groups. The highest subtest ranks were scored on Comprehension and 
Vocabulary, The lowest scores were found on Coding, Arithmetic, and 
Digit Span, The conclusion was that these retarded readers were not de- 
ficient in general language ability. Comparisons were made with the 
findings of previous investigators. Tables and references are included. 



Cawley, John F, "Reading Performance Among the Mentally Handicappedj 
A Problem In Assessment," Trainins School Bulletin . 63 (May 1965)* H-16. 

effect of txght circularity between level of performance on a 
standardized test and the administration, scoring, and statistical 
evaluation of various diagnostic and developmental tests was liiV‘8Stigated, 
It was pointed out that the characteristics assigned to a good reader or 
poor reader group are frequently so highly related to the measure by 
which the subjects were labeled good or poor readers that the coiitribu- 
Cion of the diagnostic battery is limited. The Developinental Reading 
Test (DRT), the Silent Reading Diagnostic Test (SRDT), and the Phonics 
Mastery Test (MIT) were administered to 67/ mentally handicapped children, 
mental age 107 months, between the IQ range of 50 to 80, who were en- 
rolled in special education classes. The upper— third were designated as 
good readers and the lower- third as poor readers. The t test was applied 
to the mean scores of tiie groups on the subtest for the DRT, SRDT, and 
PMT, Significant differences between almost all subjects were 
reported. The scores of the SRDT and the Basic Vocabulary of the DRT 
were intereorrelated. The large array of variables did not appear as 
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discrete variables but as a few which were repeated over and over. It 
was suggested that the scores on the various subtests were subject to 
influences which did not permit them to be measured independently. It 
was recommended that treatment procedures based on knowledge of the psy- 
chological correlates of reading disability rather than on simply the 
measurement of educational performance be developed. Tables and refer- 
ences are Included. 



Daly, William C, and Lee, Richard H. "Reading Disabilities in a Group 
of M-R Children; Incidence and Treatment," Training School Bulletin , 57 
(November I960) 85-93. 

Two studies are reported which deal with the incidence atid treat- 
ment of reading disabilities in a group of institutionalized mentally 
retarded children at the Orient State Institute, Orient, Ohio, The 
incidence of reading disability in a group of 77 mentally retarded male 
and female children between ages of 10 years 2 months and 18 years 6 
montha and with mental ages ranging from 6 years 1 month to 12 years 7 
months was explored in the first study. Speed reading grade level based 
on results of the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty was compared 
with mental age reading grade level based on administration ojc the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children and the Wechsler Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form I, depending on life age. A reading disability was 
found to exist in 38 percent of the total number examined. In the 
second study, a reading experiment to determine the efficacy of homo- 
geneity of reading groups, approaching the problem from the aspect of 
reading speed changes, was conducted. Sixty hours of special concen- 
trated reading were included in the regular academic program. Two groups 
one mixed and one homogeneous, were evaluated before and after with the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty to determine reading speed changes 
No significant differences were found. References and tables are in- 
cluded, Suggestions are made for further study. 



Flower, Richard M, j Vlehweg, Rlchard| and Ruzicka, William R. "The Com- 
municative Disorders of Children with Kernlcteric Athetosis; II Problems 
In Language Comprehension and Use," Journal of Speech and Hearing Dls^- 
orders , 31 (February 1966) 60-68, 

A study to Identify any differences in language function that would 
be peculiar to a group of kernlcteric -athe to id children was conducted. 
Tests measuring various aspects of verbal functions were administered to 
three groups of children; those with kernicteriLC athetosis and hearing 
impairments, those with athetosis and normal hearing, anJ a group with 
hearing impairments but no other evidence of Central Nervous System dis- 
orders, All children were between 8 and 18 years of age. A checklist 
completed by parents supplied information about language understanding 
and conmuni cation, "nie slowest development of Intelligible speech was 
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ascribed to the normal-hearing athetoid children| the kernicteric-athe- 
told children were probably somei;diat slower In speech development than 
children of the other hearing-impaired group. The children were tested 
in the following areas j vocabulary^ verbal reasoning, verbal learning, 
and reading. Variability in the children’s test scores was studied. 

The tests used and the findings are presented, V71th the tests used, no 
differences in Language function peculiar to a group of kernicteric- 
athetoid children could be observed consistently. The report includes 
a brief review of other pertinent literature, a discussion, and references. 



Hewett, Frank M. I Mayhew, Donald| and Rabb, Ethel, "An Experimental 
Reading Program for Neurologlcally Impaired, Mentally Retarded, and Se- 
verely Emotionally Disturbed Children," American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try , 37 (January 1967) 35-48. 

An experimental reading program for nonreading neuropsychiatric 
patients is described. The program was a modification of the Rainer 
School Project, A basic vocabulary of 155 words was presented In pro- 
granmed lessons using a teaching machine and a supervising teacher, 
'rwenty-six subjects were divided into four disability groups. Ages 
ranged from 7 years 8 months to 9 years 11 months. All had had previ-' 
ous unsuccessful reading training. One normal nonreading girl 4 years 
11 months was Included in order to obtain comparative training. All 
children eventually made steady progress. The factor most responsible 
for the success of the programed approach to raadiug instruction were 
structure and reinforcement. A most obvious variable for steady progress 
was the use of candy and other extrinsic motivators. Further research 
is suggested. References are listed. 



Hobbs, Nicholas, "Helping Disturbed Children; Psychological and Ecolo- 
gical Strategies," American Psychologist , 21 (December 1966) 1105-15, 

The mental health departments of Tennessee and North Carolina joined 
Peabody College in developing residential schools for the reeducation of 
emotionally distrubed children (Re-Ed). The children, aged 6 to 12, 
lived at four school, each with the capacity for 40 children. Children 
were divided Into groups of eight under the guidance of two teacher-coun- 
selors, who were trained at Peabody College and who were backed by teams 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, prediatrlclans, social workers and edu- 
eators. The program was based on the belief that existing over emphasis 
on individual psychotherapy, drugs, and removal from the normal environ- 
ment were too expensive and underproductive in restoring disturbed chil- 
dren, Re-Ed schools aimed to fit each child back into his enviroiunent 
as quickly as possible by teaching methods of adaptation, such as self- 
control and recognition of asocial s3nnptoms, and by imparting self-confidenc 
through acquiring new skills. Improvement resulted in about 80 percent 
of the cases. References are included. 



Kappelmani Murray M.| Kaplan^ Eugenei and Ganter, Robert L. "A Study ^ 
of Learning Disorders among Disadvantaged Children," Journal of Learnii^ 
Disabilities, 2 (May 1969) 262-68. 



Assessment of 306 disadvantaged children with learning disorders 
was made by a multidisciplinary team of medical, psychological, ^hearing, 
language, and educational specialists. 



The evaluation done by this 

school health team was based on school records, child and parent inter- 
views, physical and mental examinations, and psychological and achieve- 
ment testing. Data from the evaluations revealed the following categor 
found alone and In combinations: mental retardation, per- 

dys functions, emotlona:'. disturbances. 

Of the 



of handicaps 

ceptual dysfunction, neurological 

cultural deprivation, and emotional and educational lirmaturity, 
children tested, 56 percent had organic handicaps, 6 percent were judged 
culturally di jrived, 14 percent were educationally immature, and 25 per- 
cent showed emotional disturbance. Descriptions of testing methods and 
procedures, four case studies, and references are included. 



Kaufman, Harvey I. and Ivanoff, John M. "Evaluating the Mentally Retarded 
with the Peabody Picture Vocabular Test," American JoiLmai of Mental De- 
ficiency , 73 (November 1968) 396-98, 

The practicality of using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
with mentally retarded rcttabllitation center clients was investigated by 
comparing the PPVT with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) and 
the reading section of the Wide Range Achievement Tests (WRAT) . All three 
tests were administered to 51 mentally retarded adults involved in work 
adjustment programs. On the basis of correlation coefficients calculated 
between all measures, it was concluded that although the PPVT may pro- 
vide an adequate screening Instrument with some populations, the reading 
section of the WRAT may more nearly measure functional ability compar- 
able to WAIS IQ scores. Tables and references are Included. 



Lawson, John R. and Avila, Donald. "Comparison of Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test and Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs Reading Scores of Mentally Re- 
tarded Adults," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 14 (June 1962) 474, 

The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) scores and the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs reading scores of mentally retarded adults were com- 
pared. The two tests were administered to 30 mentally retarded adults 
(19 males and 11 females). The IQ's attained for the subjects with the 
full scale Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale ranged from 47 to 81. The 
age range was 16 to 45, The median age for males was 24 and 23.2 for 
females. A Pearson Product-Moment Correlation of .94 at the ,01 level of 
significance was obtained between the scores for the subjects on the two 
tests. In this situation, apparently, the use of the WRAT was preferable 
for indlGatlng subjects' reading ability and was somewhat less time con- 
suming. Also the WRAT provided additional achievement data about the sub- 
jects, A table and references are given. 



Livengood, Dorothy Krof t. Eff^l Sl Bibliother^ U 2 on Peer ReU - 

tlons and Democratic Practic es & Sixt h Gr^e CLassroom. 239 p. ( • • » 

^^runi^rslty of Florida, 1961) Plss|pa tion^Abs trac t|,^25, ^ No . 

3437-8, ..... in = ,r 



Order No. 64-11, *553, microfilm'? 3. 10, xerography $10.80 from 



University Microfilms. 

The effect of blbllotherapy on the Improvement It individual per- 
sonality traits and interpersonal relations was studied. Blblio therapy 
In this Instance was in the form of 36 literary selections ^read orally 
to a group of sixth-grade children. The instruments used included the 
Kuhlm!n-Anderson Intelligence Test, Scattergrams, Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale, Rosenzweig Personality-Frustration Study, Self-Bating Persona ly 
Scale and Who's Who in Group? Following an analysis of the results, 
the aithor concluded: (1) Reading gains by both groups were not signi- 

ficant. (2) Although the class as a whole seemed to lose in good rela- 
tion" and dLocratil practical, at least one-fifth of the rejected children 
seemed to gain socially, and seven- tenths of the group showed gains in 
personality traits. (3) Children from lower cultural groups may know as 
much good literature as more privileged children. (4) Children 1°^ ^ 
Intelligence and social acceptance seem more likely to profit from bib- 

lio therapy . 



and Graubard, Paul. 
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Minuchin, Salvadore| Chamberlain, Pamela, 

ject to Teach Learning Skills to Disturbed, Delinquent Children, 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 37 (April 1967) 558-67. 

A pilot project, designed to teach learning skills to disturbed 
delinquents by cooperation of teacher and clinician was conducted wi h 
six lO-year-old boys at Floyd Patterson House in Pittsburg. Methods^ 
of treatment were based on the theory that perculiarlties of low socio- 
economic family life have produced such communication patterns as shout- 
ing to be heard or paying attention to persons rather than to j^at they 
are saying. Disturbance results from a clash between these behavior 
patterL and the very different behavior demanded by a classroom situa- 
tion. Utilizing an experimental "game" curriculum and discussion , 
treatment sessions concentrated on teaching the boys how to discern an 
use classroom skills and concepts. Skills Included taking 

ing, logic, categorizing and role playing. The program resulted in marked 
improvelent, indicating future possibilities of the method. However 
skills were not thoroughly internalized due to the short exposure and 
most boys regressed to previous patterns when field conditions changed. 



Moran, R. E. "Levels of Attainment of Educable Subnormal Adolescen^^ 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (November I960) 201-10. 

The academic achievement of educationally subnormal adolescents 
15 London secondary schools was evaluated. The experimental group included 
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300 subnormal adolescents^ ages 14 to 16, consisting of 160 boys and 
140 girls. These subjects were from the top classes of eight E.S.N, 
boys® senior schools and seven E.S.N. girls' senior schools. The mean 
Terman-Merrlll mental age of the experimental group was 9 years 5 months. 
Fifty children from one junior and one secondary school, ages 7 to 11, 
with mental ages similar to those in the experimental group served as 
controls. All cases came from working class and lower middle class resi- 
dential districts. All tests, except re,, ding and intelligence, were 
specially adapted so that they required no reading ability. Tests were 
administered as untlmed group tests in the following order; mental 
arithmetic, craft, language, spelling, reading, general information, in- 
telligence, A questionnaire was distributed to Heads and teachers to 
elicit their opinions and attitudes on the present E.S.N. curriculu, 
organization, etc. Norms were based upon the averages for normal children 
with similar mental ages in a junior school. Results indicated a wide 
range of varlablity in attainment level among subjects In the experi- 
mental group. Some of the children were potentially capable of working 
at a higher level, RecortBnendations are made for directing the E.S.N. 
school curriculum towards vocational guidance and social maturity rather 
than towards a dependence on verbal facility. Television is suggested 
as supplementary medium of instruction to take advantage of the E.S.N. 
children's relatively superior visuo-perceptual ability. Tables and ref- 
erences are included. 



Motto, Joseph J, and Lathan, Levi. "An Analysis of Children's Education- 
al Achievement and Related Variables In a State Psychiatric Hospital," 
Exceptional Children , 32 (May 1966) 619-23. 

The school population of Ypsilanti State Hospital, a major mental 
hospital in Michigan, was analyzed to determine the extent of academic 
achievement among the students during the 1962-63 academic year. The 
following information concerning a population of 47 children in seven 
class groups Is presented and discussed; (1) the sex ratio of 34 boys 
and 13 girls| (2) chronological age range from 9 years 3 months to 16 
years 9 months| (3) intelligence, measured by the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children or, for older children, the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale or the Stanford-Binet, Form (4) psychiatric diagnoses of 
the children! and (5) reading and arithmetic achleveraent, measured by the 
California Achievement Tests. Some longitudinal measurements of achieve- 
ment are reported for children who remained in the hospital school program 
10 months or longer. Implications of the findings are discussed. Tables 
are Included, 



Motto, Joseph J. and Wilkins, Gayle S. "Educational Achtevement of In- 
stitutionalized Emotionally Disturbed Children," The Journal of Educa - 
tional Research , 61 (January 1968) 218-21, 
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An analysis of the measured educational achievements of the 48 chil- 
dren comprising the school population of a state mental hospital is pre- 
sented. Academic achievement was measured with the California Achievement 
Test, and results were interpreted in terms of chronological and mental 
ages. Some serial measurement achievement data are presented for chil- 
dren who had been in the educational program for periods varying from 
less than 1 year to more than 20 months. The results indicated that even 
when mental age was used as a base for determining achievement expecta- 
tions, the achievement retardation for all subjects ranged from 7 to 19 
months. Tables and references are included. 



Roman, Melvin, Reaching Delinquents Through Reading . (Springfield, Illi- 
nois: Charles C. Thomas, 1957) 125 p. 

An investigation of the effectiveness of tutorial group therapy in 
facilitating psycho-social adjustment and correcting some aspects of 
reading retardation in adolescent delinquent boys is reported in book 
form. Subjects were 21 boys ranging in age from 13 to 16, whose reading 
achievement was at least 2 years below expectancy, and whose IQ's ranged 
between 65 and 95, All had been adjudged delinquent and were on active 
status with the Treatment Clinic of Manhattan Children's Court. The sub- 
jects were divided into three groups: remedial group reading, tutorial 

group therapy, and interview group therapy. Pre-post materials and tests 
used were case histories, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
short form, Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, Rorschach, Human Figure Drawing 
Test, Szondl Test, and adjustment ratings. Ranking, analysis of variance, 
difference scores, gain In percent, and t tests were used to analyze the 
data. Tutorial group therap}^ affected greater improvement in psycho-social 
adjustment than either group remedial reading or Interview group therapy, 
■nie tutorial group showed a greater tendency toward Improvement in reading 
ability. Tables, figures, and an extensive bibliography are included. 



Talmadge, Max; Davids, Anthony; and Laufer, Maurice W. "A Study of Ex- 
perimental Methods for Teaching Emotionally Disturbed, Brain Damaged, Re- 
tarded Readers," Journal of Educational Research, 56 (February 1963) 311-16, 

A report on the kinesthetic and auditory aids useful in teaching chil- 
dren who have minimal cerebral dysfunction is given, Fubjects were chil- 
dren at the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital, a residential treataient 
center for emotionally disturbed children who have the potential of at 
least normal Intelligence. Twenty-four severely retarded readers were 
evaluated by a neuro-psychiatrist for evidence of brain damage. Of these, 
eight children were thought to have cortical dysfunction, six fell into 
the questionable category where cortical Impairment was suspected but not 
definitely indicated, and 10 revealed no indication of cortical dysfunc- 
tion, These children were divided into an experimental and control group 
so that an equal number of each category were In both groups. The results 
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revealed that children with Central Nervous System dysfunction taught by 
this method, for a 3-month period, gained over a year in reading skills. 
This is in comparison with another group of children who were taught by 
traditional methods. Their gam was ^ months, A description of the 
method and techniques used is given so that other teachers can practice 
the same methods in their own settings. A case Illustration is given, 
and references and footnotes are included. 



Vernon, Philip E. "Dullness and Its Causes--In Answer to Dr. Pringle," 
fromj London Times Ed ucational Supplement , (Friday, October 26, 1956) 

1277. 

If teachers accept and act on the "hoary fallacy that psychologicaL 
tests can measure innate intelligence and therefore discriminate the 
Irremediably dull child from the merely backward child of normal or higher 
IQ, then they stand In danger of neglecting their duty to those obtaining 
low IQ scores and of spending too much time on those with higher scores. 
Because reading tests and nonverbal IQ tests are Imperfectly reliabLe 
and measure different abilities, the correlation coefficients rarely ex- 
ceed 0.70, and calculations aimed at obtaining retardation relative to 
IQ based on these coefficients result In absurd skewing. Moreover, all 
children vary in different areas, resulting in discrepancies, 'pius test 
results should be treated cautiously. IQ tests measure such things as 
reasoning, learning, conceptual level, or comprehension. It is true that 
Improved teaching or home environrnent can raise scores and that uJ.timate 
attainments are fixed gentlcally, but what these limits are is irtBEeasurable 
and ultimately unobservable. 



Weiner, Bluma B, "Assessment; Beyond Psychometry ," Exceptional Children , 
33 (February 1967) 367-70. 

Traditional methods of evaluating mentally retarded children are 
deficient, especially in determining educability based on clinical la- 
beling, IQ scores, or grade equivalents,, A more useful concept of educa- 
bility is one that Identifies a continuum of Important behavior charac- 
teristics which extend into adulthood and which can be modified. This 
entails careful observation of the child and some self-awareness on the 
part of the observer. Characteristics selected for observation should 
be— (1) level: total level of development and achlevement| (2) rate; 

time required to achieve a particular level ; (3) range; the range of 
learning from opportunities provided; (4) efficiency; accuracy, economy, 
and speed of performance ; and (S) autonomy; the degree of independent 
behavior. 
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Whipple^ Gertrude and Black, Millard H. Reading for Children Without — 
Our Disadvantaged Y outh . (Newark, Delaware} International Reading 'Asso- 
ciation, 1966) 53 p. 



In order to produce a brief pamphlet for practical use by teachers 
and school officials working to Improve their reading program for cul- 
turally disadvantaged youth, the International Reading Association com- 
piled a series of articles on the successful experiences of teachers, 
principals, and researchers from different parts of the country. The 
first chapter tells who the culturally disadvantaged are and 'vdiy they 
must have special programs, and outlines the type of program needed. 

The classroom activities of these children, from grades I through 12, 
are described in the next three chapters. Each section reports methods 
and materials used, and makes suggestions for fresh approaches. The last 
unit presents 10 reading programs, some school-wide and some school 
system-wide. Six sources are suggested for further reference. 



PART VI— REMEDIATION OF READING DISABILITIES 



This part includes a variety of studies giving specific Information 
on remedial procedures as opposed to reading problems themselves. Vari- 
ous reading programs and individual techniques are described in the studies. 



Arnold, Richard D, "Four Methods of Teaching Word Recognition to Dis- 
abled Readers," The Elementary School Journal , 68 (February 1968) 269-74. 

Twelve boys, ages 11 to 16, all living in a metropolitan county in- 
stitution for delinquents, were taught to recognize words by the visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic, and combination teaching methods, IQ*s as measured 
by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ranged from 80 to 105* raading 
scores ranged from 1.2 to 4,1 on the Wide Range Achievement Test, The 
Mills Learning Methods Test, in which the teaching period was followed 
by a test of Immediate recall and a test of delayed recall administered 
the following day, was used as the instructional model. Each child was 
taught 10 different words by the four teaching methods, and his four 
test scores were compared to determine which method of learning was most 
suitable for him. Subjects were taught in groups of three each day, but 
each subject had only one instructional period with each of the other 
subjects. For purposes of analysis, subjects were separated into three 
groups of four, with each group as homogenous as possible on relevant 
dimensions. An analysis of variance showed a significant difference in 
which the kinesthetic method was the least effective of the four teaching 
methods for immediate recall, but a nonsignificant difference for delayed 
recall data. The initial reading scores were a much better predictor of 
amount learned than was IQ, Tables and references are included. 



Bateman, Barbara, "Learning Disorders," Review of Educational Research , 

36 (February 1966) 93-119. 

A review of the literature dealing with learning disorders is pre- 
sented, Overviews and classifications are given. Areas considered are 
the etiology of learning disorders, characteristics of children with 
learning disorders, diagnostic testing, remediation of learning disorders, 
and issues and needed research. The review does not cover the litera- 
ture dealing with emotional disturbance as a primary etiological factor 
in learning disorders. Coverage of the area of learning disorders in- 
volving reception and expression of the spoken word is limited, A bib- 
liography is included. 



Cromer, Ward and Wiener, 
Good and Poor Readers," 
1966) 1-10. 



Morton. "Idiosyncratic Response Patterns among 
Journal of '’■onsulting Psychology , 30 (February 
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The readitig response pattern of poor readers was studied. It was 
hypothesized that poor readers respond less consensually than good read- 
ers and that both groups make more errors on material #iich is designed 
to evoke idiosyncratic patterns of responding. Subjects were 40 male 
and 8 female fifth graders in New England, Twenty-four of the children 
were considered remedial readers. They were matched with other students 
on grade, sex, age, and IQ. Stimulus materials were four stories equated 
on all but tense and content, a cloze task, an association task, and an 
identification task. Time and procedures of administration were controlled. 
Analysis of variance was used to analyze the data. Poor readers made sig- 
nificantly more errors on the stories. Tense was a significant factor j 
content was not. On the cloze task, good readers made significantly more 
correct word associations. On the association task, the good readers did 
better. There was no difference between groups on the identification task. 
References are included. 



Gallagher, James J. "Educational Methods with Brain-Damaged Children," 
Current Psychiatric Therapies , Jules H, Masserman, Ed,, Vol, 2, 48-55, 

(New York: Grune &. Stratton, 1962,) 

Educational planning for brain-damaged children must be based on 
their Intellectual skills and behavioral traits rather than on the parti- 
cular organic Injury. Diagnostic tests such as the Werner-Strauss Mar- 
ble Board, Graham- Kendall Designs, or the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guisties help to identify specific sensory area disabilities and assist 
in structuring remedial programs. Specific suggestions for correcting 
problems in six sensory areas are given. These problems involve atten- 
tloni motivation! poor figure-ground differentiatloni rotation and orien- 
tation difficulty! impoverished, distorted and inaccurate use of language! 
motor and speech problems! perseveration! and inaccurate evaluation of 
one's own performance. References are Included, 




Hagln, Rosa A*! Silver, Archie A. | and Hersh, Marilyn P. "Specific Read- 
ing Disability: Teaching by Stimulation of Deficit Perceptual Areas," 

Reading and Inquiry , J, Allen Flgurel, Ed. International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 368-70. 

Tlie principles and techniques utilized in an investigation of stimu- 
lation of areas of perceptual deficit in the teaching of children with 
specific reading disability are described. Subjects were 40 boys, 8 to 
11 years old, who were referred to the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene 
Clinic because of behavior and school learning problems. The subjects 
were divided into two groups and paired on the basis of age, IQ, psychia- 
tric diagnosis, and neurological status. Group I was given 6 months of 
training for two 45-minute periods per week in various perceptual stimu- 
lation techniques. Group 2 was given conventional teaching from a basal 
reading series for the same amount of time, Tests used for evaluation 
were the Bender-Gestalt, Marble Board Test, Tactile Figure Group Test, 
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Extension Test, Right-Left Discrimination Test, Wepman’s Test of Audi- 
tory Discrimination, Goodenough Drawing, and Finger Schema Test, Signl*® 
ficant improvement is reported for Group 1 on all areas of perceptual 
measuremsmti Group 2 did not improve significantly. Other results are 
discussed and evaluated. It is concluded that perception is modifiable 
by training and that improved perception is reflected in increased read- 
ing achievement. References are given. 



Koelsch, George J., III. "Readability and Interests of Five Basal Read- 
ing Series with Retarded Students," Exceptional Children, 35 (February 
1969) 487-88. 

Five sets of basal readers were examined for interest and readabil- 
ity levels to be used with educable mentally retarded children. Each 
book was at grade 3.1, and application of the Spache readability formula 
resulted in equal scores for the five. The chi square was applied to 
each category of story in the basal readers. Results showed significant 
differences (.01) among the five series. The California State College 
Interest inventory was given to a group of 18 mentally retarded children 
(13 boys and 5 girls) with a mean chronological age of 13.11 and a mean 
reading level of 3.6. Stories in the basal readers were assigned to the 
same categories as appeared on the reading interest part of the inven- 
tory, Linquist’s method for analysis of dichotomous responses revealed 
that differences were significant. References are Included. 



Llndeman, Barbara and Kling, Martin, "Blbliotherapyi Definitions, Uses 
and Studies," Journal of School Psychology , 7, No. 2 (1968-69) 36-41. 

Blbllotherapy is defined in this article as an Interaction between 
the reader and certain literature which is useful in aiding personal ad- 
justment, A review of the literature includes a discussion of biblio- 
therapy*s uses in mental hospitals, with maladjusted individuals, and in 
the classroom with retarded, gifted, and average students. Booklists for 
bibliotherapeutlc purposes from the primary grades through college are 
described, and some studies are offered which support these uses. It is 
concluded that bibliotherapy can help meet the developmental needs not 
only of young people in the classroom but also of some maladjusted indi- 
viduals, A bibliography is Included. 



Lovell, K, ; Johnson, E.j and Platts, D, "A Suitmary of a Study of the 
Reading Ages of Children Who Had Been Given Remedial Teaching," British 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 32 (February 1962) 66-71, 

Two hundred and ten children who had received remedial reading in- 
struction from the staff of a Child Guidance Centre in England between 
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January, 1955, and March, 1960, were traced and their reading ages assessed. 
Some pupils were given Individual instruction and others instruction in 
small groups. Intelligence quotients were determined by the Binet, the 
Wise, the Otis Quick Scoring, the N.P.E.R, NonVerbal Test 5, or the Sleight 
Nonverbal Test, Reading age change was measured by the Schonnel Graded 
Vocabulary Rl and the Vernon Graded Word Reading Test. Relationships be- 
tween relevant variables were established by the use of Bandall’s tau 
coefficient. Data was shown in tabular form. Little difference was found 
between the results of individual and small group instruction. Other find- 
ings are discussed. References are given. 



Malmqulst, Eve. Factors Related to Reading Disabilities in the First 
Grade of the Elementary School . ACTA Universitatis Stocbholmlensis, 
StocUiolm Studies in Educational Psychology 2. (Stockholm; Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1960) 428 p. 

A comparative study of different groups of readers at the end of 
their first year in the primary schools was conducted in Sweden to clari- 
fy the reiationship of certain factors with reading disabilities. The 
main investigations took place in Kristlanstad in 1951-52 and involved 
399 children from 56 classes. Different kinds of Instrumiants, such as 
reading tests, rating scales for the assessmint of personality traits, 
etc., were designed and standardized. Multi-factorial analysis of vari- 
ance of high order was used to analyze the data, A list of the types of 
various errors in reading and spelling made by different groups of read- 
ers was made and analyzed. To investigate the degree of consistency of 
the reading disabilities, a followup study in grade 4 of the reading 
ahllity of those children who took part in the Investigations in grade 1 
was made. The methods, results, conclusions, and implications of the en- 
tire Investigation was described in detail. Tables and a bibliography 
are included. 



Ramsey, Wallace. "A Pilot Study of the Use of Videotaping in Reading 
Remediation," Journal of Reading ^ 12 (March 1969) 479-82. 

Education of teachers and/or feedback from teachers relative to reme- 
dial techniques was the orientation of three studies. In the first, a 
pilot study was conducted in which videotapes were made of teachers wrk- 
Ing with children were receiving remedial instruction over a 6-week 
period. Eight teachers viewed tapes of themselves in an attempt to gain 
insight into means of improving their own instruction. Four children 
viewed tapes of themselves with the teacher, and the teacher tried to 
help each child to gain insight Into his own behavior. Children from 
both instruction groups were tested on the Dolch List of Basic Vocabulary 
and on the Burnett Reading Survey. The differences in gains between the 
two groups were not significant. 
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Rider, Gerald S, and Martiniz, Gilbert. "Title I and Remedial Reading 
for Disadvantaged Students," California Journal of Educational Research, 

20 (January 1969) 31 “39. ‘ 

Twenty-one Title I remedial reading projects from districts in Cali- 
fornia reporting substantial or moderate progress in Instruction were 
identified and analyzed, using data from evaluation reports and on-site 
observation. Among the findings reported were the followings (1) almost 
70 percent of the students enrolled in the programs were boys, with the 
percentage in Individual districts ranging from 60 to 90 percent* (2) 
slightly over one-third of the students enrolled had a language background 
other than English| (3) a negative attitude toward reading was ranked as 
the primary problem in reading achievement at all grade levels | (4) in- 
struction was conducted by specialists, with paraprofessional assistance 
in almost half the districts; (5) no one method or approach to remedial 
instruction was used by all districts; and (6) communication systems be- 
tween the reading specialists and the classroom teachers had been estab- 
lished at all grade levels. Tablsa are included. 



Russell, David H, and Fea, Henry R. "Research on Teaching Reading," H^d- 
book of Research on Teaching , N, L, Gate, Ed., Chapter 16, 865-928, (Chi- 
cago; Rand McNally, 1963.) 

Out of available research on reading instruction a broad sampling 
has been selected for discussion in order to suggest the variety of 
studies that have been made and their implications for teachers and re- 
searchers. After a brief historical discussion comes a survey of the 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic processes involved in teaching word 
recognition, and a sunmary of the problems of teaching comprehehsion. 
Teaching comprehension involves; (a) building from percepts, the sensa- 
tions and images associated with a word, to concepts, which emerge from 
percepts, to awareness of standard usage and relationships of verbalized 
concepts; (b) reading with purpose, whether it be to gain main ideas, 
sequences, directions, and conclusions or to discern the author's pur- 
pose, which Involves critical and creative reading; (c) varying the ap- 
proach according to subject matter; and (d) interpretation. The merits 
of different purposes and types of classroom groups, experimental groups, 
and Individualized Instruction are considered, and problems for further 
research suggested, such as the Impact of the mass media, especially tele- 
vision, audiovisual devices, individualization of instruction, reading 
readiness, and the parental role, A bibliography is included. 



Smltib, Carl B, , ^ Treating Reading Disabllitles -- The Specialist's 
Role . Final Report . Interpretive Manuscript No . 3^, 120 p, (OEC-T-7- 

070981-3731, Indiana University, Bloomington, School of Education, 1969) 
ED 024 850, microfiche $0,65, hard copy not available from EDRS. 
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The role of the reading specialist as a remedial reading teacher or 
as a reading consultant helping to overcome reading problems in a single 
school is presented. Various levels of diagnosing the extent of reading 
problems within the school are discussed, including the use of tests, in- 
formal inventories and environmental factor assessment. Reading dis- 
ability treatment is discussed in terms of demonstrating the need for the 
program, selectini the children, organizing remedial classes, and using 
special equipment and materials. Model programs operating in 11 school 
districts throughout the United States are described. They Include pro- 
gratiied tutoring, use of the coordinator as a teacher consuii-aiitj small 
group remedial work, use of student tutors, use of physical education to 
develop reading skills j teacher-parent Interaction, use of special equip- 
ment and materials, a compensatory program for the disadvantaged, a Junior 
high special class, and preventive programs. Nine steps for remedial read' 
ing program organization are listed, and coirenon pitfalls are noted. Sam- 
ple exercises for diagnostic and correctional procedures are given for 
perception, word identification, comprehension, reading rate, and oral 
reading skills. Various procedures for individualizing classroom instruc- 
tion are recommended. A bibliography is included. 



Van Gilder, Lester L= "Improving the Comprehension of the Bmotionally 
Disturbed," Reading and Inquiry , J, Allen Figurelj Ed. International 
Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 205-07. 

Suiranaries of selected studies on different factors related to read- 
ing disability at the high school and college level indicate that no 
single cause or factor is responsible for reading difficulties. Although 
the results of these studies often conflict, pertinent research suggests 
that physical, intellectual, and emotional factors, as well as associa- 
tive learning, affect reading ability. They may act at different times 
either as predisposing factors or as precipitating factors. A single 
factor will become functio'.ial only m connection with other factors as 
part of a psychopsychologlcal matrix. Because of the complexity of under 
lying Causes of reading disability, the ultimate goal of reading instruc- 
tion must be the modification of the student’s personal and social ad- 
justment whenever it impedes his reading ability. 



Vergason, Glenn A. "Retention in Educable Retarded Subjects for Two 
Methods of Instruction," American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 70 (March 
1966)683-88. 

In an attempt to discover Aether the retarded individual's problem 
is one of inadequate learning or rapid forgetting, two methods of pre- 
sentation of a selected sight vocabulary were investigated. On the basis 
of results of an inventory of 100 words on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, two methods were used for presentation of 20 words unknown to 16 
subjects. One-half the words were randomly assigned to the traditional 
method of presentation and the other half to teaching with an automatic 
slide projector, using the paired-associate technique on 30 slides. 



Projection included 10 blank slides, 10 with only the stimulus element, 
and 10 with both the stimulus and response elements, Maximum training 
time was rest cted for both the traditional and the automatic methods 
of teaching. I'leans and standard deviation for retention are presented 
for each method, and analysis of variance is shown for the subjects on 
four retention Intervals for the two methods of presentation. A sub- 
analysis was made comparing the methods of instruction at each reten- 
tion interval. Significant differences were shown in retention rates 
at 1, 2, 4, and 14 months in favor of auto -ins tract ion. Five tables 
are used to clarify and support the stated results. References are listed. 



Winkler, Ronald C., et al . "The Effects of Selected Counseling^ and Re- 
medial Techniques on Underachieving Elementary School Students, Journal 
of Counseling Psychology , 12 (Winter 1965) 384-87. 

The effects of selected counseling and remedial teaching in altering 
grade point average and measured personality variables of underachievers 
were studied. Subjects were 121 fourth-grade underachievers with IQ s 
ranging from 84 to 144 and ; median score of 108 who were selected from 
700 testees. Treatment for 79 males and 29 females was based upon the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale-Verbal Scale and the California Test of Per- 
sonality-Elementary Form AA. Six pupils acted as a control group. Treat 
ments consisted of individual counseling, group counseling, use of the 
Science Research Laboratory Power Builders, and the use of records and/or 
stories read to the subjects. The control group was not exposed to the 
treatment vdiich was given during 14 one-half hour sessions over a period 
of 11 weeks. Results of the group-wi thin- treatment analysis of variance 
for changes in grade point average and the test of personality are pre- 
sented graphically. An evaluation of the study is given along with sug- 
gestions for future investigation. References are listed. 



Section Is Results of Remedial Instruction 



Curr, W. and Gourlay, N. "The Effect of Practice on Performance In Scho- 
lastic Tests," The British Journal of Educational Psychology , 30 (June 
1960) 155-67. 

The practice effect for standardized tests in word reading, reading 
comprehension, and mechanical arithmetic when tests are given at varying 
time intervals to subjects at the average level of accomplislment and to 
those testing 2 years below was measured. Subjects were chosen randomly 
from pupils between 9 and 10 years of age attending four primary schools 
in Birmingham. Pupils at the average level of ability were at the 9 years 
5 months year Level| pupils 2 years below average were at the 7 years 
months year level. Four groups, each composed of six boys and six girls, 
and two groups of 12 boys and 12 girls each were used in the study. 
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Initlalj mean, and final scores and gains in months were tabulated for 
each group for each interval of practice. Practice effect was greatest 
for reading comprehension. Pupils tested on both forms of the reading 
comprehension test at an interval of 1 month registered gains of 7 years 
2 months and 4 years 2 months at the 9 years 5 months and 7 years 5 months 
levels, respectively. Practice effect was only slight for the arithmetic 
test. It was noted that gains made by the controls could be explained 
in terms of maturation and practice effect. Evidence of a coaching ef- 
fect was demonstrated when retests were given to both remedial and con- 
trol groups a year after the close of the experiment. Gains varied with 
the type of test used and disappeared in 3 to 12 months. It appeared 
that remedial education produced no permanent results. References are 
given. 



Durham, J. "The Effects of Remedial Education of Young Children's Read- 
ing Ability and Attitude to Reading," The British Journal of Educational 
Psychology . 30 (June I960) 173-75. 

An experiment to obtain evidence about the effectiveness of remedial 
education is summarized, A remedial group consisting of 20 severely re- 
tarded 9-year-old children of about average intelligence took part in 
remedial reading lessons once or twice weekly for 6 months. They were 
paired with a control group of children on the waiting list for remedial 
education according to age, intelligence, reading ability, and the socio- 
economic area of the school. The remedial children worked in small groups 
of not more than six as part of the normal work of an L.E.A. Remedial Edu- 
cation Service, Reading ability was measured on the Burt (rearranged) 

Word Recognition Test, Retardation was measured by the reading test, the 
N.F.E.R. Non-Verbal Test 5 and the Verbal Scale of the WISC (U,K. version). 
Attitude to reading was measured on a Thurs tone- type attitude scale. The 
real gain of the experimental group was the difference between the mean 
gains of the experimental and control groups. There was evidence that 
remedial education was effective in improving the reading ability of se- 
verely retarded 9-year-old children of about average intelligence and 
that the favorable effect of remedial education on the attitudes to read- 
ing of the same children was much less than the effect on reading ability. 
In the control group some children made very little progress in reading 
and some even lost ground. The test scores of the children of the reme- 
dial group were significantly higher when tested on the P.P.E.R. Non- 
Verbal Test 5 than on the Verbal Scale of the WISC, Evidence suggested 
that a Thurs tone- type attitude scale, when administered individually and 
orally, could be used successfully to measure the attitude to reading of 
9-year-old pupils retarded in reading. Further research into selection 
procedures was recoinnended , Tables are included. 



Reid, Hale C,, et al , Preventive Mea sures to Reduce Reading Retardation 
in the Primary Grades , 253 p, (CRP-3157 , Cedar Rapids CommunTty School 
District, Iowa, 1966) ED 012 690, microfiche $0.65, hard copy $9.87 from 
EDRS, 



Cooperative Research Project-2698 was extended to the second-grade 
level in order to develop and measure the effects of individual or small- 
group Instruction for low-scoring second graders in reading, of lessons 
adaption to the needs of the low group, and of inservlce training of 
teachers. Second graders who received total Metropolitan Achievement raw 
scores of 65 or below and who had a Lorge-Thorndike intelligence score, of 
80 or higher participated. Data were collected on 203 pupils. Three 
methods were compared. These were (1) a basal approach using both text 
and manual (BR); (2) basal approach using text, manual, and inservice 
training (BRIT)| and (3) basal approach using special lessons, basal 
text, and Inservice training (SBRIT). The latter was subdivided into 
two groups. The experimental group received additional training from 
special reading teachers while the control group did not. There were 16 
dependent variables. Subjective data were obtained from teachers. Sta- 
tistical analyses Included f and t tests. The SBRIT-E group had higher 
reading achievement scores than any other group. No method was signifi- 
cantly superior to SBRIT-C group. The achievement of low pupils whose 
teachers had inservice training was not superior to that of pupils whose 
teachers did not. Other results, conclusions, a bibliography, and five 
appendixes are included. 



Section 2 : Modes of Learning 



Birch, Herbert G. and Belmont, Lillian. "Auditory-Visual Integration, 
Intelligence and Reading Ability in School Children," Perceptual and 
Motor Skills , 20 (February 1965) 295-305. 

Tlie developmental course of auditory-visual equivalence was studied 
in 220 elementary school children. It was found that Improvement In audl 
tory-visual integration was most rapid in the iarliest school years and 
reached an asymptote by the fifth grade. The correlations obtained be- 
tween IQ and auditory-visual integration suggested that the to features 
of functioning were associated but not synonymous. In cont ...st, the cor- 
relations between IQ and reading ability rose with age. These opposing 
age trends in correlations found between reading ability and auditory- 
visual equivalence and between reading ability and IQ are interpreted in 
terms of the possible attenuating effect introduced by the low age ceil- 
ing of the auditory-visual test. The possibility that in acquiring read- 
ing skill primary perceptual factors are most important for initial ac- 
quisition, but more general Intellectual factors for later elaboration 
is also considered when interpreting age trends. Pertinent tables, 
graphs, and a reference list are included. 



Budoff, Milton and Quinlan, Donald. "Reading Progress as Related to Effi 
clency of Visual and Aural Learning in the Primary Grades," Journal o£ 
Educational Psychology i 55 (October 1964) 247-52. 
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The learning efficiency of 28 average and 28 retarded second-grade 
readers was compared when meaningful words were presented aurally and 
visually in a paired-associates paradigm. It was hypothesized that re- 
tarded readers would display a more discrepant rate of Learning on the 
two modality-based presentations. Aural reading was more rapid for both 
the average and the retardtsd readers. Retarded readers were more rapid 
aural learners and slightly slower visual readers than average readers. 
This discrepancy was most (svldent in the early phase of learning the 
lists of word pairs and in the total trials required to attain criterion. 
References are included. 



Cohen, Ruth Isenberg, "Remedial Training of First Grade Children with 
Visual Perceptual Retardation," Educational Horizons , 45 (Winter 1966-67) 
60-63. 



Data on pre and post- experimental scores on several measures were 
gathered and studied to determine the relevancy of the problems of vi- 
sual perceptual training arid reading progress of 155 first-grade chil- 
dren. The experimi'.ntal students received 10 weeks of training on The 
Teacher's Guide to the Pros tig Program. The control students did not 
receive special treatment. Motor training exercises were given to the 
experimental groups. All groups made gains from pretest to post- test, 
but the experimental groups made more and larger gains than the control 
groups. The data did not support the hypothesis that a significant cor- 
relation existed between Irnprovement in visual perception and reading 
achievement. The following conclusions were drawn— intelligence ap- 
peared to be the single most discriminating factor in identifying chil- 
dren with good visual perception and good reading ability! there were 
sigriificant relationships between motor development, intelligence, vi- 
sual perception, and reading achievement for the total sample! visual 
perceptual training effected positive, lasting gains in performance on 
a test of ability to copy geometric figures! and there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between gains in visual perception and gains In reading 
achievement. 



De Hlrsch, Katrina, "Concepts Related to Normal Reading Processes and 
Their Application to Reading Pathology," Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
102 (June 1963) 277-85. 

Some aspects of normal reading processes pertinent to children suf- 
fering from severe reading disturbances are presented. The interrela- 
tionship of physical and mental functions in reading are described. 
Conflicting views on whole-;>art learning as applied to the readings pro- 
cess, with particular emphasis on the Gestalt approach, are examined. 
Whole-part disabilities of dyslexic children are discussed. It is con- 
cluded that skilled reading requires a high degree of integration and 
differentiation! these skills are generally found deficient or lagging 
in dyslexic children. Implications for remediation of severely disabled 
readers are given. A bibliography is included. 
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Feldmann, Shirley and Deutsch, Cynthia P, A Study of the Effectiveness 
of Training for Retarded Readers In the Auditory Perceptual Skills Under - 
lying Reading 9 180 p, (OEG-7-42-0920-220, New York Medical College, New 

York) ED 013 749, microfiche $0.65, hard copy $6,58 from EDRS, 

Two studies were conducted to explore the relationship between the 
auditory skills of socially disadvantaged students and reading achieve- 
ment. The effect of a developmental auditory training program on read- 
ing achievement and the effectiveness of different evaluative procedures 
for auditory perceptual skills were also tested. Sixty-four third-grade 
Negro and Puerto Rican children who were retarded readers were chosen as 
subjects. Three treatment groups and one control group were set up. The 
three treatment groups received varying combinations of auditory and read- 
ing training. There were 50 treatment sessions. Tests were administered 
prior to the treatment, immediately following the treatment, after 6 months, 
and after a year. Reliability coefficients, analysis of covariance, inter- 
correlations, and t tests were used to analyze the data. No treatment 
group facilitated reading achievement. There were no group differences. 

None of the various combinations of reading and auditory programs seemed 
to affect improvement in reading. It was suggested that there might be 
interrelationships of teacher and pupil variables important in reading 
learning. Staff evaluations, references, additional results, tables, 
descriptions of tests and appendixes are included. 



Katz, Phyllis A, and Deutsch, Martin, "Modality of Stimulus Presentation 
in Serial Learning for Retarded and Normal Readers," Perceptual and Motor 
Skills , 19 (October 1964) 627-33. 

The relation of auditory and visual learning efficiency to age and 
reading level was studied. Forty-eight Negro males in first, third, and 
fifth grade in New York City were classified according to reading ability. 
Reading ability was ascertained by administration of the Gates Advanced 
Primary Reading Test (grades 3 and 5) and the Reading Prognosis Test of 
the Institute for Developinental Studies (grade 1), The upper and lower 
30 percent of the frequency distribution comprised the normal and re- 
tarded reader sample. Three serial learning tasks consisting of eight 
items each were presented to the learneri auditory, visual, and a com- 
bination, 'Hie visual presentation consisted of drawings. The learning 
tasks were presented indlvlduallyi time was controlled, A mixed analysis 
of variance was used to analyze the data. Good readers remembered more 
items. The memory for auditory stimulus was the poorest for all subjects. 
Older children performed more efficiently, and retarded readers learned 
more slowly than good readers. Poor readers had difficulty with auditory 
stimuli. References are Included, 




King, Ethel M. and Muehl, Slegmar. "Different Sensory Cues as Aids in 
Beginning Reading," The Reading Teacher , 19 (December 1965) 163-68. 
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The relative effectiveness of different sensory cues and combina- 
tions of cues for kindergarten children learning to associate printed 
and spoken words were compared systematically. Two hundred and ten 
children from eight kindergartens in Calgary, Canada, were assigned in 
rotating order to each of 10 groups. The mean age of the subjects was 
70,9 months. Different methods were used for training five groups of 
subjects to read a common list of four similar words. The same methods 
were used for training five other groups to read a common list of four 
dissimilar words. In all five training methods used, the presented 
word appeared as a visual cue. The methods differed with respect to 
the additional cues appearing with the printed word. These included 
picture, auditory, picture and auditory, auditory and echoic response 
cues, A three-factor analysis of variance was used to analyze the data. 
The picture method of training provided the most efficient learning with 
similar words| the auditory method of training provided the most effi- 
cient learning with dissimilar words. No significant differences among 
methods were associated with IQ or sex. Tables and references are in- 
cluded. 



Kress, Roy A. and Johnson, Marjorie S, Providing Clinical Services in 
Reading ; An Anno tated Bibliography , (Newark, Delaware; International 
Reading Association, 1966) 9 p. 

Eighty-eight items ranging in date from 1932 to 1966 are cited in 
this annotated bibliography on providing clinical services in reading. 

The listing is designed to aid those Interested in setting up a reading 
clinic and is divided into two sections; an annotated review of the arti- 
cles selected and a list of publications which deal primarily with a 
clinical approach to the diagnosis and treatment of reading problems. 
Entries include Journal articles, books, and mongraphs and are arranged 
alphabetically according to author in each of the divisions. Articles 
which are reports of instructional approaches, specific case studies, or 
nonclinical material are not Included, 



Roach, Eugene G, "Evaluation of an Experimental Program of Perceptual- 
Motor Training with Slow Readers," Vistas in Reading , J. Allen Figurel, 

Ed. International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 11, Part 
1 (1966) 446-50. 

The effects of perceptual motor training on a group of slow readers 
were studied. The techniques used were modifications and amplifications 
of Kephart's Ideas, The program was conducted in Indiana during a sunmer 
remedial reading program. Eight children, ranging in age from 95 to 160 
months, were divided into experimental and control groups, and were matched 
according to sex, age_^ grade placement, reading level, and intelligence. 

The experimental group was divided into small groups and received 30 min- 
utes of perceptual motor training each day. The control group was given 



a 30"minute recess. The Oral Reading portion of the Gates-McKlllop Test 
served as the pre-post measure. The test was administered again 6 months 
following the completion of the program. The difference In scores be- 
tween the pretest and 6-month test was used in the analysis of the data 
by t ratio. No statistical difference was shown between the measures. 

The age factor was considered critical. Conclusions j implications j and 
references are included. 



Stuart, Irving R. "Perceptual Style and Reading Abllitys Implications 
for an Instructional Approach," Perceptual and Motor Skills , 24 (February 
1967) 135-38, 

The relationships between reading grade levels and scores on the 
Wittin*s Embedded Figures Test, Short Form, for 40 male and 43 female 
seventh and eighth graders identified as good or poor readers are reported. 
Test results indicate a strong positive correlation between field inde- 
pendence and reading grade achievement. On the basis of these findings, 
identification of individual perceptual styles before initiating reading 
Instruction is reconmended. Study limitations are noted. References and 
data tables are Included, 



Section 3 % Visual and Perceptual Training 

Anapolle, Louis, "Visual Training and Reading Performance," Journal of 
Reading . 10 (March 1967) 372-82. 

Visual Training, called Orthoptics, is the science of teaching In- 
dividuals to use their eyes more efficiently in order to achieve the 
highest degree of comfort and performance. Good reading involves more 
than 20-20 vision, for several other processes come into play as the eyes 
move across a page. Through specific training exercises to correct or 
improve faulty processes, orthoptics is able tos (1) develop efficient, 
smooth eye coordination! (2) eliminate any tendency to suppress the vi- 
sion of a weaker eye! ^3) build fusion, the stereoscopic blending of 
images from the two eyes, which includes the necessity of a sharply de- 
fined image on the retinas, equal size of images, and Intact nerve path- 
ways from the retinas to the cortex! (4) train for clear focusing as eyes 
adapt from distance to reading vision! (5) improve convergence flexibil- 
ity, the ability to hold fixation closer than four inches from tiie bridge 
of the nose! (6) train for efficient hand and eye coordination! and (7) in- 
crease speed and accuracy of visual perception. References are included. 



Chanslgr, Norman M, "Perceptual Training wltii Elementary School Under- 
achievers," Jou^mI of School Ps^chol^^, 1 (January 1963) 33-41, 



An exploration of the effects of perceptual training on scholastic 
achievement was made. The effects of practice in lef t- to-rlght orienta- 
tion through perceptual training, discrimination betweer. visual stimuli 
and organization of visual and nonverbal stimuli on achievement in read- 
ing and spelling were studied. Subjects were 34 third- and fourth-grade 
children from four schools in New York State xdio had been referred to the 
school psychologist on the basis of suspected underachievement. Formal 
tests for mental ability and achievement were administered to determine 
those in need of training and those selected as controls with no percep- 
tual training. Pupils in the training group received 10 weekly sessions 
using commercial materials designed for perceptual training, with exer- 
cises ranging from easy to difficult. Tabular expression of findings 
combined with narrative discussion of values are reported. References 
are listed. 
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Gibson, Eleanor J., ^ "Comparison of Meaningfulness and Pronuncla- 

bility as Grouping Principles in the Perception and Retention of Verbal 
Material," Journal of Experimental Psychology , 67 (February 1964) 173-82, 

Two characteristics of verbal unlt8--pronunciabillty and meaning-- 
are compared to deterinine whither there are differences in their effect 
on recognition and learning of verbal units. Thresholds of visual per- 
ception and two measures of retention were obtained for control and ex- 
permental trigrams varying in pronunclabllity and meaningfulness. The 
three types of trigrams contained the same letters rearranged anagram- 
wise (e.g., OKR, KOR, RKO) . Construction of test items, methods of de- 
terming perceptual thresholds, and methods of testing recognition and 
recall are described in detail. Three tachistoscopic experiments using 
42, 182, and 110 college students were made. Analysis of the results 
shows that perceptual thresholds are lowest for pronounceable items, 
next lowest for meaningful ones. Retention, measured by both recogni- 
tion and free recall, is best for the meaningful items, second best for 
pronounceable ones. The implication that pronunciability is the better 
grouping principle for reading or coding speech units while meaningful- 
ness facilitates retention by providing a better category for grouping 
the Initial items is discussed. Tables and references are included in 
the study. 



Goins, Jean Turner. Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Pro- 
gress . Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 87, (Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1958) 108 p. 

The visual perception competence of first graders was assessed and 
correlated with reading achievement. The effects of visual form training 
on learning to read was also studied. Subjects were 120 first graders 
from Chicago, The Thur stone tests of visual perception, the Chicago 
Reading Tests, and intelligence tests were administered. Training in 




visual form lasted 10 weeks. Correlations, intercorrelations, and cri- 
tical ratios were used to analyze the data. Scores on Pattern Copying, 
Reversals and the combined perceptual score correlated most highly with 
reading achievement. Two factors of visual perception were revealed-- 
one related to speed of perception and the other to strength of closure. 
No positive effect was produced by the training. Conclusions, implica- 
tions, references, and tables are included. 



Hagin, Rosa A,; Silver, Archie A. | and Hersh, Marilyn F. "Specific Read- 
ing Disability; Teaching by Stimulation of Deficit Perceptual Areas," 
Reading and Inquiry , J, Allen Flgurel, Ed. International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings, 10 (1965) 368-70. 

The principles and techniques utilized in an investigation of stimu- 
lation of areas of perceptual deficit in the teaching of children with 
specific reading disability are described. Subjects were 40 boys, 8 to 
11 years old, who were referred to the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene 
Clinic because of behavior and school learning problems. The subjects 
were divided into two groups and paired on the basis of age, IQ, psychia- 
tric diagnosis, and neurological status. Group 1 was given 6 months of 
training for two 45-mlnute periods per week in various perceptual stimu- 
lation techniques. Group 2 was given conventional teaching from a basal 
reading series for the same amount of time. Tests used for evaluation 
were the Bender-Gestalt, Marble Board Test, Tactile Figure Group Test, 
Extension Test, Right-Left Discrimination Test, Wepman's Test of Auditory 
Discrimination, Goodenough Drawing, and Finger Schema Test, Significant 
Improvement is reported for Group 1 on all areas of perceptual measure- 
mentj Group 2 did not Improve significantly. Other results are discussed 
and evaluated. It is concluded that perception is modifiable by training 
and that improved perception is reflected in increased reading achieve- 
ment, References are given. 



Marchbanks, Gabrielle and Levin, Harry. "Cues by Which Children Recog- 
nize Words," Journal of Educational Psychology , 56 (April 1965) 57-61, 

Findings are presented from a study to discover which cues children 
use to recognize words. The following questlci's were considered. (1) 
What are the cues by which beginning readers and nonreaders remember a 
word? (2) Are the same cues utilized in a long and a short word? (3) Do 
nonreaders and beginning readers use the same cues? (4) Do boys and girls 
utilize the same cues? Fifty kindergarten children (25 boys and 25 girls) 
with a mean age of 5,16 years and 50 first graders (25 boys and 25 girls) 
with a mean age of 6,54 years were randomly selected as subjects from the 
Dryden Central School in Dryden, New York. They were required to select 
from a group of pseudowords the one similar to a word that had just been 
exposed to them. Each word in the response group contained one cue that 
was the same as the stimulus word, with the stimulus held constant. 
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specific Isttcrs find tiot ovsrflll word shapss fornisd ths basis for rscog- 
nition. The first letter was the most important cuisj the final letter, 
the second most Important. In three-letter words the last letter was a 
more salient cue. Explanations of methods and statistical data used, 
tables, and references are given. 



Morton, John. "The Effects c£ Context on the Visual Duration Threshold 
for Words," British Journal of Psychology . 55 (May 1965) 165-80. 

A study to determine how context affects the perception of words 
as measured by their visual duration thresholds is described. Subjects 
were 24 female British university students divided into three equal groups 
A test Including 18 incomplete sentences and a list of words ^ich could 
complete the ideas in the sentences was devised. The words were presented 
to the subjects by a tachlstoscope under three conditions: (1) with a 

highly predictive context, (2) with a lesser predictive context, and (3) 
with no context. Each subject was asked to report Immediately the words 
she had perceived| after the test, with no previous warning, the subject 
was asked to recall all the words she had seen during the test. Results 
showed that the visual duration threshold for a word was reduced by the 
presence of a context in relation to the transitional probability of the 
stimulus word. Detailed analysis is given of the subjects' errors on the 
test. Factors determining the perception of words are discussed. A model 
for the recognition of words which accounts for the findings of the study 
is outlined. Tables and a bibliography are Included, 



Rutherford, William Lewis, The Effects of a ^ercaptual-Motor Training 
Program on the Performance of Kindergarten Pupils on Me tro polltan Readl- 
ness Tests , 108 p, (Ed.D,, North Texas State University, 1964) Disser- 
tation Abstracts , 25, No. 8, 45S3-4, Order No. 65-1150, microfilm $2.75, 
xerography $5,40 from University Microfilms, 

The effect of perceptual-motor training on reading readiness as 
measured by the Metropolitan Reading Tests was studied. The population 
Included 64 children enrolled in four kindergarten classes, A 2x2x2 
factorial design was used as the experimental design for the study, with 
treatment, sex, and age being the three variables. The author concluded: 

(1) The experimental group made greater mean gains than the control group, 

(2) No significant differences occurred when comparing boys with girls 

or younpr and older subjects. (3) There were no significant Interactions. 
These findings indicate that the perceptual-motor training program used 
in this study was highly effective in promoting total readiness as meas- 
ured by Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
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Section 4s Training in Auditory Perception 



Deutschj Cynthia P, "Auditory Discrimination and Learnings Social Fac- 
tors," Merrill-Palmar Quarterly of Behavior and Development, 10 (July 
1964) 277-96. 

The slum child's inability to dxscrimlnate and recognize speech 
sounds and his difficulty in skills which are dependent on good auditory 
discrimination are discussed. The environment and the developmental le- 
vel of the child are hypothesized as important factors in the develop- 
ment of auditory discrimination. Several studies relating to the develop- 
ment of auditory discrimination skills are presented. Data from a number 
of projects using the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test are given. The 
apparent Importance of auditory discrimination and general auditory re- 
sponsiveness for verbal performance and reading ability is noted. Tables 
and references are included. 



Section 5^1 A Few Specific Remedial Programs 

Ausubel, David P, and Fitzgerald, Donald. "The Role of Discriminabllity 
in Meaningful Verbal Learning and Retention," Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 52 (October 1961) 266-74, 

An experiment to test the hypothesis that the learning and reten- 
tion of unfamiliar verbal material varies positively with its discrimi- 
nabllity from related, previous learned concepts established in cognitive 
structure was conducted at the University of Illinois. Subjects were 94 
women and 61 men, predominately senior undergraduate students. The learn- 
ing task consisted of a 2,500-word passage on the principles of Buddhism, 

Two days before studying this learning passage, one experimental group 
studied a 500 word comparative organizer explicitly comparing the major 
ideas of Buddhism and Christianity, Another experimental group studied 
an expository organizer which made, no reference to Christianity, A con- 
trol group studied a historical introduction dealing with the history 
rather than with the ideas of Buddhism, Retention of the Buddhism ma- 
terial was tested 3 and 10 days after the leartilng session by means of 
equivalent forms of a multiple-choice test. For purposes of analysis, 
subjects were divided into above- and below-median subgroups in terms of 
their scores on an objective test of Christianity, Subjects with greater 
knowledge of Christianity made significantly higher scores on the Buddhism 
retention test than did subjects with less knowledge of Christianity, Hence 
the hypothesis was supported. On a 3-day basts only the comparative or- 
ganizer was significantly effective in facilitating the retention of the 
Buddhism ma terial. Over a lO-day Interval, however, both comparative 
and expository organlzei'S were significantly effective. References are 
given. 
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Baumgarner, Dora Jean. A Comparison of the Multimedia and Corrective 
Approaches to Teaching Remedial Reading . 128 p. (Id.D. , West Virginia 
University, 1968) D1 s s er ta tjon Abs tra c ts , 29, No. 10, 3317-A. Order No, 
69-6701, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6.20 from University Microfilms, 

The effectiveness of the regular classroom program of corrective 
reading instruction was compared with that of the multimedia approach in 
a remedial reading center. Subjects were 60 Marietta, Ohio sixth graders 
who had lQ*s of 90 to 115 and who were reading 1 or more years below ex- 
pectancy, or who had IQ's of 70 to 89 and who were reading 1 or more years 
below expectancy. These subjects were divided so that two groups of aver- 
age and below-average intelligence received one-half hour of daily read- 
ing instruction for 8 months in a remedial reading center, and two groups 
of similar composition received one-half hour of daily reading instruc- 
tion for 8 months by the classroom teacher, using the basal reader ap- 
proach in the regular classroom corrective reading program. Analysis of 
the post- tests, which Included the Stanford Reading Achievement Test and 
the California Test of Personality, led to four conclusions, among which 
were the statements that there was no significant relation between in- 
telligence and student achievement whether students were taught by the 
corrective or multimedia approach and that there was no significant rela- 
tion between reading achievement gains and either of the two methods used. 



Burmeister, Lou E, ^n Evaluation of the Inductive and Deductive Group 
Approaches to Teaching Selected Word Analysis Generalizations to Disabled 
Readers in Eighth and Ninth Grades . 51 p. (DEC- 5- 10- 154, W1 seisin Uni- 
verslty, Madison, 1966y ED 010 514, microfiche $0.65, hard copy $3.29 
from EDRS, 

The relative effectiveness of inductive and deductive approaches to 
the instruction of word analysis tasks was studied, A number of phonic 
and structural analysis generalizations, applied to the pronunciation of 
words above the primary level in difficulty, were presented to eightii- 
and ninth- graders of average mental ability but who were weak in word 
analysis. Results indicated that bo th experimental groups, inductive and 
deductive, differed on total mean scores from a control group. The ex- 
perimental groups were superior in oral reading but not in silent read- 
ing. 



Burmeister, Lou E. "Word Analysig--Corrective Reading in the Secondary 
School," Journal of the Reading Specialist , 7 (March 1968) 100-04, 

This study proposed to identify a number of phonics, phonic sylla- 
bication, and structural syllabication generalizations which apply with 
high frequency and high validity to words above the primary level, A 
14-level stratified (by frequency) random sample of the Thorndike and 
Lorge "Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words" was examined to determine 
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Vfllidlty Ifivels o£ sslscted phonics &nd structurEl anftLysis gsnsrallza" 
tlons* The generalizations were taught to junior and senior high teachers 
with little or no experience teaching phonics. They in turn taught the 
generalizations to a group of eight- and ninth-grade students who had 
average intelligence but who were weak in word analysis. Criteria used 
in selecting the generalizations were (1) the need of the students to be 
taught, as defined by the author's previous experience and (2) a validity 
level for generalization of at least 90 percent. A post- test-only control 
group design was used with intact classes assigned to method at random. 
Each of 10 teachers had three classes assigned as follows: (1) Inductive 

method, (2) deductive method, and (3) control group. Nine randomly se- 
lected disabled readers within each class served as the sample. It was 
concluded that a small number of phonic and structural analysis gener- 
alizations can be successfully Isolated and taught to children. Refer- 
ences are included. 



Cline, Marion, Jr, "A-V Aids for Spanish- Speaking 

Inquiry , J, Allen Figurel, Ed. International Reading Association Confer- 
ence Proceedings, 10 (1965) 270-71. 

The progress in language arts of Spanish-English speaking pupils 
when normal classroom situations were supplemented with audio-visual 
equipment and materials was evaluated. Two hundred eight-nine fourth- 
grade children in the northeastern part of New Mexico during the school 
years, 1959-1961 were divided into six control groups and six experimen- 
tal groups. During a one-half hour a day period totaling two and one- 
half hours per week, the experimental groups were taught with all available 
visual and audio aids suited to the fourth-grade curriculum. The con- 
trol groups were instructed without special attention to audio-visual 
aids. The California Achievement Tests and the Gilmore Reading Paragraph 
were utilized for pretests and post-tests. The percent of expected gain 
by each group in each area was computed with 1.7 (expected gain) equal 
to 100 percent. Over the entire period of the project, the experimental 
group achieved 100 percent of expected gain compared with 76 percent 
achieved by the control group. The adaptation of audio-visuals for the 
specific purpose of conceptualization for bilinguals was encouraged. 



Coston, Phyllis and Merz, William. "A Team Reading Program for Retarded 
Readers." Illinois School Research , 1 (November 1964) 24-27, 

A crash program in reading Improvement for eighth-grade students who 
lacked academic potential and interest in reading and who had specific 
reading difficulties was designed and evaluated. Nineteen low IQ eighth- 
grade students who were in the lowest quartile of their class in all areas 
were ta*ight by a regular language arts teacher and a school district read- 
ing specialist during the regular 90 minute class daily for 10 weeks. 
During the 10 weeks, the program utilized skill building units on word 
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attack, comprehension, and rate using the tachlstoscope with Dolch basic 
sight vocabulary words, an Educational Development Laboratory Controlled 
Reader and timed reading exercises. The diagnostic process consisted of 
testing with the Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section, Lower Level, 
evaluation of each individual's performance on these tests, and analysis 
of weaknesses noted by the language arts teacher, primarily in the three 
skill building areas. The actual development of reading skills was exam- 
ined by comparing raw scores pre- and post-testing, and a critical ratio 
was obtained for each subsection. All three areas demonstrated positive 
gains in significance. The reading rate increased. The positive gains 
made show that pupils could benefit from a crash program. However, train- 
ing periods spread over a longer period of time should insure more effec- 
tive carryover. 



Davy, Ruth Ann, "Adaptation of Progressive Choice Method for Teaching 
Reading to Retarded Children/' American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 67 
(September 1962) 274-80, ' 

An adaptation of the Progressive-Choice method for teaching reading 
to retarded chlluren was studied. An experimental reading program using 
Woolman's Progressive-Choice method was conducted for a 2-year period in 
a school for trainable retarded children, Thiiteen subjects participated. 
Two received 2 full years of instructioni seven received one school year 
and three less than I year. Principles of invariance and discriminabllity 
of letters and their sounds were stressed during the program. Tests be- 
fore and after long summer vacations revealed that the children retained 
a large percentage of learned material. Subjects who participated 1 year 
progressed from a nonreading level to ability to recognize and write most 
of the letters in the alphabet and use them in a few simple words. In 2 
years, three children aged 11 to 13 xdiose IQ's were in the mid 50 's pro- 
gressed from no functional reading to the level of reading meaningfully 
stories considered appropriate for normal children at approximately the 
first- to- third grade reading level. Tables and references are given. 



Ellson, D, G,, al • "Progranimed Tutoring: A Teaching Aid and a Re- 

search Tool," Reading Research Quarterly , 1 (Pall 1965) 77-127, 

Ten experiments concerning the development and testing of the tech- 
nique of programed tutoring and its application to the teaching of hegln- 
ning reading are sunmarized. The behavior of professionally untrained 
persons in this technique was programed in agreement with principles of 
learning and programed Instruction for Individual teaching. Four hundred 
children, Including retarded children, slow readers, and unselected popu- 
lations of children in kindergarten and first grade, were tutored for 
periods ranging up to one semester. With a few exceptions, including one 
"normal" first grader and several children with IQ's below 50, no tutored 
child failed to read. Programed tutoring was found to be most successful 
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when used as a supplement to and coordinated with regular classroom teach- 
ing. When used this way^ it was found to produce significant improvement 
on standard tests which required sight reading, comprehension, and word 
analysis. Tables, figures, appendices, and references are Included, 



Pernald, Grace M» Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects , (New 
Yorkj McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1943) 349 p. 

Methods tested and used successfully at the University of California 
at Los Angeles Clinic School for retarded readers between 1921 and 1943 
are discussed in this report. Nearly the first one- third of the book re- 
views emotional problems and different methods of reading instruction, 
noting particular success with a combination of the kinesthetic method 
with Individualized Interests in helping persons of all ages suffering 
from total or partial disability, inversions, reversions, or confusion 
of symbols, and consequent retardation in content fields. Applications 
of the experiments to general elementary education and in the Los Angeles 
City Schools and a discussion of the causes of reading disability close 
the methods section. Shorter sections deal with causes and remadiation of 
spelling and mathematics problems as well as the application of all the 
remedial techniques previously discussed to the mentally defective, A 
final chapter presents a variety of case histories. The appendix includes 
sections on Individual differences in imagery and the results of the Gates, 
Monroe, and Dearborn investigations of reading disability, A bibliography 
and an index are included. 



Gilbert, Luther C. "Genetic Study of Eye-Movements in Reading," Elemen- 
tary School Journal , 59 (March 1959) 328-35. 

An Investigation was made of eye movements in reading simple prose 
material to identify growth characteristics for fixation frequency, re- 
gressions, and pause duration during reading. The eye movements were 
first photographed when the 22 subjects were in second grade in Berkeley, 
California, and photographed again when they were juniors and seniors at 
the University of California, All subjects were given the Stanford-Binet 
test in first or second grade and the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test, Intermediate Form A, in second grade. Three prose selections con- 
taining 77, 88, and 106 words were used in the study to test eye movements. 
The first two were prepared for the second graders. All three passages 
were read by the college students. Averages of a 45 percent reduction In 
the number of fixations per 100 words, at a 62 percent reduction in the num 
bet of regreaslons, and a 25 percent reduction in the length of the fixa- 
tion pauses were found for the group as a whole. A substantial correlation 
was observed between the duration of the fixation pauses at the two levels, 
suggesting that the duration of the fixation pause is the most stable fac- 
tor In the eye movement patterns. It was concluded that there are impor- 
tant factors in the speed and span of visual perception in the reading 
process that have not yet been identified. References and tables are in- 
cluded. 






Gillingham, Anna and Stillman, Bessie W. Remedial Training for Children 
with Specific Disability in Reading , Spelling , and Penmanship . 7th Edi- 
tion, "(Cambridge, MasStS Educators Publishing Service, Inc,, 1968) 344 p. 

In this manual for teachers, theories and techniques of the phonic 
approach to reading instruction for backward readv,rs are explained with 
copious examples. After describing the problem faced by nonreaders in 
a series of case studies and outlining the ideal role which should be 
played by teacher, parents, pupil, and school authorities, specific tech- 
niques, approaches and materials are revealed in detail. Areas discussed 
arei leading and Spelling with Phonetic Words, Words Phonetic for Read- 
ing but Not Spelling, Remedial Training for Upper Grades and High School, 
Acquiring Familiarity with Sound Symbols, and Expressing Ideas in Writing. 
Other helpful techniques appear under such topic?, asj Spelling Generali- 
zations Based on Phonics, Handwriting, and Dictionary Techniques. An 
appendix and an index are included . 




Gomberg, Adeline W, "The Lighthouse Day Camp Reading Experiment with Dis- 
advantaged Children," The Reading Teacher , 19 January 1966) 243-46, 252. 

The results of a reading program for disadvantaged children which 
was part of the day camp program conducted by the Lighthouse, a settle- 
ment house in North Philadelphia, are reported. The reading program was 
developed for three purposes! (1) to boost the opportunities in reading 
readiness for children about to enter first grade, (2) to enrich language 
experiences, and (3) to give remedial help to children with reading de- 
ficiencies. The campers met 4 days a week for 6 weeks. A daily schedule 
included reading activities which could become part of each activity. 
Language development was directed by 10 professional counselors. Consis- 
tent gains were found in the area of general oral language development 
and reading readiness. No marked changes were found In word recognition 
or hearing comprehension. The program was especially helpful to language 
development with younger groups. Other findings are discussed. Refer- 
ences are included. 



Harvey, 0. J, , Ed, Experience , Structure , and Adaptability . (New York! 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc,, 1966) 406 p. 

Featuring 15 papers given at a University of Colorado and Office of 
Naval Research sponsored conference, this anthology explores the problems 
of flexibility, adaptability, creativity, and ability to withstand stress 
In a changing and complex environment. No attempt has been made to inte- 
grate the chapters under one theoretical roof, although the selection and 
organization of the papers provide some consistency. Some facets of this 
broad symposium include! (1) calling attention to the personal and social 
significance of adaptability, (2) considering aspects of personality found 
to be related to the dependent variables under focus, (3) sketching the 
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role of developmental and maturational factors j (4) reviewing dimensions 
of early experience and environment, and (5) exploring ways to Increase 
adaptability and flexibility by environmental manipulation and early ex- 
perience. Other facets (6) extend the problems of creativity and flexi- 
bility to science and sociopolitical systems, and (7) deal with methodolo- 
gical pitfalls, such as achieving reliable measurements. Each paper 
features a bibliography, and an index is Included, 



Hegge, G.| Kirk, S. A. ; and Kirk, Winifred D. Remedial Reading Drills , 
with directions by Samuel A. Kirk. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr 

Publishing Co., 1955) 45 p. 

Exercises in Introductory sounds comprise the first 33 out of 44 
drills in this collection,, The last 11 drills are on sound combinations. 
Review drills occur every one to four lessons, and each section concludes_^ 
with a test. All words are one syllable, except for the drills with "ing" 
endings, and Include all vowels, vowel combinations, consonents, and con- 
sonent combinations. 



Jones, J. Kenneth. "Colour as an Aid to Visual Perception in Early Read- 
ing," BrUish Jour^ of Educat^^ 35 (February 1965) 21-27. 

The value of color as an aid to the visual discrimination of words 
and letters Is Investigated and found to be significant. The sample oon- 
sisted of 110 British nursery school children whose ages ranged from 3.5 
to 5.1 yearsi 70 subjects were boys. The subjects were given a pair of 
matching tests, one in black and one in color, of English reversal let- 
ters, and this was followed by another pair of matching tests in black 
and in color of English words transposed into an unfamiliar script. The 
aim was not only to assess the differences between the scores in the black 
and colored version of each test, but also to see whether there were any 
significant differences in the visual perception of black and colored 
material with respect to sex, age, or preference and what was the extent 
of color matching in disregard to differences of shape and orientation. 

The results showed much higher scores for the colored version, which was 
also preferred by the children. Matching the black letters and black 
words was at least three times as difficult as the same task in color. 
There was no significant sex differences. The oldest group achieved 
significantly higher scores in the tests than the youngest group. Refer- 
ences are given. 



Long, RohertaAnn. A Printed Materials - Centered Approadi ^ Compared With 
a Machine-Centered App roach for Improving the Read^n^ Efficiency of ^^,1- 
TegeTtudentfiV 78 p. (Ph.D., TTie University of Oklahoma, 1962) Dlsser- 
tSion Abstracts, 25, No. 4, 2350-1. Order No. 62-5880, microfilm $2.75, 
xerography $4.20 from University Microfilms, 
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The effect of two instructional programs, one using only printed 
materials and the other UsSlng only mechanical devices ( tachistoscope and 
the controlled reader), on reading rate, level of comprehension, and 
paragraph comprehension was studied. The subjects were 142 undergraduate 
students enrolled in one of six 8-veek reading Improvement classes. Tests 
administered to the students included the Subtests I. and VI of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, Form AM, the Cooperative School and College Ability 
Test, and Form CM of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, From an analysis of 
mean gains from pretest to post-test the author concluded; (1) Printed 
materials and mechanical devices appear to be equally effective in pro- 
ducing gains for reading rate and level of comprehension. (2) Printed 
materials seem more effective than the tachistoscope and the controlled 
reader for improving paragraph comprehension. (3) Students receiving 
reading instruction with either of the two methods develop greater read- 
ing efficiency than students who receive no special Instruction in read- 
ing improvement. 



Mathias, Daniel Clair, Teachin g Reading to Retardates; A Comparison of 
Initial Teaching Alphabet with Traditional Orthography . ToS p. (Ph.D.” 

The University of Wisconsin, 1967) Dissertation Abstracts . 29, No, 1, 
69-70-A, Order No. 67-16,981, microfilm $3,00, xerography $5.20 from 
University Microfilms. 

The effectiveness of the initial teaching alphabet (Ita) for edu- 
cable mentally retarded children who are beginning to read was compared 
with that of traditional orthography (t.o,). Forty subjects in two cities 
participated in the study. One group of 10 in each city began to read 
with ita while the remaining subjects in each city used the t.o. medium. 

The Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test was administered during the first 
week of school and no sigriiflcant difference among the groups was found. 

At the end of the school year, the Metropolitan Achievi'ment Test in the 
appropriate medium was given. The groups using t.o. wexa significantly 
higher on the Word Rnowledge subtest, although there was no significant 
difference when the gains of the Word Discrimination subtest were analyzed. 
One year after the treatment, the t.o, version of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test was given to all the subjects and both groups earned almost iden- 
tical grade scores. In cons lus ion, the medium of Instruction did not 
significantly influence the beginning reading of mentally retarded children. 



Peters, Margaret L. "The Influence of Reading Methods on Spelling," 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 37 (February 1967) 47-53. 

A comparison is drawn between the kinds of spelling errors made by 
students taught by four different methods--the look-and-say, the phonic, 
the traditional orthography, and the initial teaching alphabet (i/t/a). 
Subjects were 69 8-year-olds In each group. Methods were ranked for vul- 
nerability to specific types of error. Results showed that the i/t/a 
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produced fewest orlssions, Insertions, and preseveratlons. The look- 
and-say produced fewest doubling errors, consonant substitutions, faulty 
auditory perceptions and homophones. The phonic method gave fewest trans- 
positions, vowel substitutions, and the greatest number of reasonable 
phonic alternatives. Results by sex and IQ revealed significant dif- 
ferences in the lower IQ range. It was concluded that overall spelling 
attainment was not affected, but perceptual and rule-following skills 
influencing spelling have Important implications for remedial teaching. 
References are listed. 



Roberts, Richard W. and Coleman, James C. "An Investigation of the Role 
of Visual and Kinesthetic Factors in Reading Failure," Journal of Educa - 
tional Research , 51 (February 1958) 445-51, 

Three hypotheses were formulated to test Fernald's theory that the 
development of a kinesthetic background is necessary before pupils are 
able to apperceive visual sensations stimulated by printed words. The 
hypotheses stated that a group of reading failures H) will be signifi- 
cantly lower on a measure of perceptual acuity Uian a group of normal 
readers, (2) will show less efficient learning than a group of normal 
readers idien the visual sense mode is the dominant mode utilized for the 
learning of new material, and (3) will show more efficient learning when 
kinesthetic elements are added than when a strictly visual method is used. 
An experimental group (E) of 27 boys drawn from the Clinical School and 
a control group (C) of 29 boys drawn from tiie University Elementary School 
were matched on the variables of sex, age, intelligence, socioeconomic 
background, and motivation, Reading achievement varied markedly. The E 
group had an average reading retardation of 2,9 grades. The C group was 
within the range achievement accepted for their age and grade placement. 
The subjects were required to learn nonsense syllables under conditions 
of visual perception alone and under conditions of visual and kinesthetic 
perception. All three hypotheses were supported by the findings. Tables 
and a references are included. 



Robinson, H. Alan. "A Study of tiie Techniques of Word Identification," 
The Reading Teacher , 16, (January 1963) 238-42, 

The relative effectiveness of various techniques for the identifi- 
cation of unfamiliar words met in reading is reported. Five hypotheses 
were tested using the techniques of context clues, word configurations, 
phonic or structural elements in initial positions, and whole words. The 
techniques were cumulative vdien presented in the experimental setting. 
Subjects were 61 fourth-grade students In Chicago, A pilot study was 
carried out to test tiie feasibility of using slxtti-grade words from the 
Dale-Elchholz study. Twenty-two words were chosen and five forms of a 
selection were designed using the word attack techniques. Subjects read 
each form and tried to read tiie unknown word in its various settings. 
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Means j standard deviations, and percentages were used to analyze the 
data. Subjects found neither context clues nor context clues plus word 
configurations sufficient to Identify words. The addition of phonic or 
structural elements in intial and final positions , and the entire word 
were not sufficient to identify the unknown word. A discussion of re- 
sults, suggestions for further research, and references are included. 



Ryan, Elizabeth McIntyre. A Comparative Study of the Reading Achieve- 
ment of Second Grade Pupils In Programs Characterized by ^ Contrasting 
Degree of Parent Participation. 159 p. (Ed.D., Indiana University, 1964) 
Dissertation Abs tracts ^ 25, No. 10, 5646-5647. Order No. 65-2392, micro- 
film $2.75, xerography $7.40 from University Microfilms. 

The effect of parental participation, described as characterized in 
one instance by a planned program of parent participation and in the 
other instance by incidental participation, on the reading achievement 
scores of 232 second-grade children was studied. Testing procedures in- 
cluded the administration of the Ginn Second Grade Readiness Test, the 
Paragraph Meaning and the Word Meaning sections of tJie Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Battery Form J and K. Questionnaires were used also 
to determine the reading patterns In the home and evaluate the planned 
program of parent par tlelpation. The author sumnarlzed his findings by 
sta tings (1) The experimental group was significantly superior to the 
control group on the Word Meaning Test. (2) On the Paragraph Meaning 
Test, there was no significant difference between the experimental and 
control groups. (3) On the Paragraph Meaning Test and the Word Meaning 
Test, there were no significant differences between the boys, girls, 
pupils with a higher level of readiness, or pupils with a lower level of 
readiness in the experimental and control groups. (4) Children in the 
experimental group read more extensively, visited tiie library more fre- 
quently with parents, and expected less help with new words from parents 
than did the control group. (5) The parents and teachers of the experi- 
mental group reacted favorably to the home reading program. 



Smith, Carl , et al « Correcting Reading Problems In the Classroom . 

Final Report . Interpretive Manuscript No . 4. 101 p. (OlC-1-7-070981- 

3731, Indiana University, Bloomington, School of Education, 1969) ED 024 
848, microfiche $0.65, hard copy not available from EDRS. 

The responsibility of the classroom teacher in the treatment and 
prevention of reading difficulties is discussed. An interpretation of 
research about a set of causes, model programs aimed at overcoming tiie 
problems, steps in setting up a program and recommendations and guide- 
lines for these programs are included. A discussion of how to identify 
specific skill deficiencies explains the use of teacher-made tests, class- 
room observation, and standardized tests. A description of sample tech- 
niques and of successfully operating programs suggests treating general 
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and specific reading deficiencies by using a method which suits the parti- 
cular needs, by properly organizing the classroom, by providing varied 
skill-building materials, and by adequately preparing the classroom 
teacher. Pitfalls to be avoided are noted. Explanations of terms and 
techniques used in classroom diagnosis and a bibliography are appended. 



Staiger, Ralph C. "Medicine for Reading Improvement," Journal of Develop - 
mental Reading , 5 (Autumn 1961) 48-51 

A controlled study of the effects of deanol in retarded readers in 
regular school situations was conducted. Sixty pairs of retarded readers, 
matched for age, reading test scores, and intelligence level participated. 
Twenty-five pairs were in the fourth and fifth grades, 13 pairs were in 
iunior high school and 22 pairs were college sophomores. Reading retarda- 
tion and gain were measured by the Gates Reading Survey. Perceptual speed 
was measured by the Clerical speed and accuracy subtest of the Differen- 
tial Aptitude Test Battery. Subjects were classified as slightly retarded 
and considerably retarded readers on the basis of the total reading test 
scores. The deanol used was administered under supervision of the family 
physician in two 75 miligram doses per day for 8 weeks with parents of 
school age children accepting responsibility for administration, and the 
College Clinic providing dosage for college students. Test scores be- 
fore and after medication were compared by an analysis of variance tech- 
nique. No significant differences in reading performance between the 
deanol and the placebo groups were noted in any category of students. 
Conclusions are discussed. References are given. 



S trickier, Edwin. Educational Group Counseling Within ^ Remedial Read - 
ing Program . 343 p. (Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1964) 
Dissertation Abstracts, 25, No. 9, 5129-5130, Order No. 65-1284, micro- 
film $4.40, xerography $15,55 from University Microfilms. 

The effects of an experimental program for the correction of read- 
ing disability which combined educational group counseling with remedial^ 
reading instruction was investigated. The total number of students parti- 
cipating in the investigation was 36, with an equal division of elementary 
level and secondary level subjects. Among the test instruments and other 
methods used to measure the effects of the program were Gilmore Oral Read- 
ing Tests, Gates Reading Survey, a specially devised Sentence Completion 
instrument and companion Picture Interpretation Test, observations and 
ratings by three Independent Judges of student and teacher counselor be- 
havior in counseling groups, parent conferences, and post-program ques- 
tionnaires, completed by the students and teacher counselors. The results 
supported the major hypothesis that there would be comparable gains xn 
the reading performances of the two treatment groups and that the coun- 
seled group would show significantly greater improvement that the non- 
counseled group in regard to the acquisition of more positive school and 
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social attitudes. An examination of the comparative findings for die 
two school levels revealed that the elementary level retarded readers 
demonstrated a greater ability to benefit from remedial treatment, whether 
of a specialized reading or of a counseling nature than did the secondary 
retarded readers. The author concluded that, within the limitations of 
this study, it appears that educational group counseling can effect im- 
proved school and social attitudes among retarded readers. 



Swales, Terence D, "The Attainments in Reading and Spelling of Children 
Who Learned to Read Through the Initial Teaching Alphabet," British Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology , 37 (February 1967) 126-67. 

The aim of this study was to determine the efficiency of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a) in terms of average reading achievement, spelling 
accomplishment, and incidence of reading retardation. An experimental 
group using the i/t/a program and a control group using the traditional 
orthography (t.o.) method were matched with 99 third-grade pupils in each 
group. Pretest and post-test results were analyzed. Results indicated 
neither superior nor inferior total reading achievement after 3 years for 
either method. Spelling standards were not adversely affected. The two 
methods produced no difference in backward readers. Also, boys benefited 
slightly more than girls from the use of 1/t/a. There was some indica- 
tion that the consistency of i/t/a made reading and spelling easier than 
did the t.o. method. 



Miles A# Recent Studies of Eye-Movements in Reading," Psycholo- 
gical Bulletin . 54 (July 1958) 215-31. 

A summary of 72 bibliographies, critical evaluations, sunffnaries, and 
studies of eye movements in reading, published from January, 1945, to 
October, 1957, is presented. The articles reviewed are grouped under the 
following headings? (1) techniques of measurement, (2) analysis of the 
reading process, (3) training to improve eye movements, (4) typography and 
eye movements, and (5) eye movements and fatigue. A brief sunmary of the 
research is given. A bibliography is included. 



Valusek, John Emiel, The Effect of Drugs on Re tarded Readers in a State 
Mental Hospital. 68 p, (Ph.D., The University of Michigan, iWjT Disser- 
tation Abs tracts , 25, No, 3, 1762-1763, Order No. 64-8219, microfilm 
$2.75, xerography $3,80 from University Microfilms. 

The effect of drugs on reading disability cases in a mental institu- 
tion and the differences in hospitalized and nonhospitalized readers on 
a battery of psychological tests were investigated. The sample popula- 
tion was 43 children, 9 to 18 years old, all retarded 2 or more years 
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below chronological age-grade placement. The population was divided 
into medication and placebo groups. Initial and final tests were admin- 
istered. These included silent and oral reading j and a battery of psy- 
chological diagnostic measures used by the University of Michigan Reading 
Service, Some of the drugs administered to the group included Thorazine, 
Cytomel, Dexedrine, and Mecholyl. From an analysis of the results, the 
author states that there were "no significant differences in oral and si- 
lent reading or psychological test performance between the medication and 
placebo groups. The comparison of psychological test performance of hos- 
pitalized and nonhospitalized retarded readers indicates that the former 
differ significantly in mean scores and standard deviations from the lat- 
ter," 



Weeks, Ernest Emmett. The Effect of Specific Pre - Reading Materlars on 
Children* s Performances on the Murphy - Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readi - 
ness Test , 135 p, (Ph.D,, The University of Connecticut, 1964) Disser- 
tation Abstracts , 25, No, 8, 4586-4587, Order No, 65-2753, microfilm 
$2,75, xerography $6.40 from University Microfilms. 

The effect of a conmiercial reading readiness program and an infor- 
mal reading readiness program was studied. The total population of 158 
children was divided into control and experimental groups. Four classes 
used the Scott Foresman reading readiness workbook We Read Pictures for 
a 9-week period at the end of the school year. Pour classes held to an 
informal program using no cotnmerically prepared materials. Experimental 
and control groups were tested in readiness factors at the close of the 
9-week period using the Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test. 
Statistical comparisons were made using the t-test of significance. The 
author concluded that the workbook program, as used within the limita- 
tions of this study, was less effective in developing visual discrimina- 
tion than was the informal program. Use of the workbook did not enhance 
the development of auditory discrimination and learning rate. Chronologi- 
cal age and maturity appear to be closely associated with readiness as 
tested. Anxiety and tension were not unduly Increased by the use of a 
structured reading readiness program in kindergarten. 



Section 6i Examples of Remedial Programs 



Ablewhlte, R, C, The Slow Reader, (Londons Heinemann Educational Books, 
Ltd., 1967) 95 p. 

The development of an experimental remedial program for slow learn- 
ers in an English metropolitan secondary school is described 5.n narrative 
style using material taken from actual classroom work. The program 
stresses an indirect approach to reading improvement in a special self- 
contained class and includes field excursions and mimic activities, Basic 
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principles of an initial teaching scheme describe various approaches to 
readiness training and various methods of teaching. A report is given 
of a 1961 investigation of the factors related to reading difficulty in 
the case of the least intelligent 18 children in a two-school population 
of 198. Factors such as socioeconomic level, school grouping practices, 
and popularity with teachers and peers are included. Practical sugges- 
tions for the secondary remedial classroom conclude the program descrip- 
tion. Tables and a bibliography are included. 



Abrams, Jules C. and Belmont, Herman S, "Different Approaches to the 
Remediation of Severe Reading Disability in Children," Journal of Learn- 
ing Disahillties , 2 (March 1969) 136-41, ™— 

A comparison of the effects, for severely retarded readers, of full- 
time specialized reading instruction with the effects of instruction 
ordinarily given and the effects of individual versus group psychotherapy 
Is reported. The 16 male subjects, ranging in age from 8 to 12 years, 
all had Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISG) scores of 90 or 
above and word recognition and comprehension scores of 50 percent or 
lower on the Temple University Individual Word Recognition Test and an 
informal reading inventory. Four groups of four boys were matched ac- 
cording to Intelligence, age, number of years in school, and socioecono- 
mic status. Groups were randomly assigned to one of four treatments: 

(1) special instruction and individual psychotherapy, (2) special instruc- 
tion and group psychotherapy, (3) group psychotherapy only, and (4) in- 
dividual psychotherapy only. A medication was given to two boys in each 
group, and a placebo, to the other two. The two groups receiving instruc- 
tion made significantly greater improvement on the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning subtests, than the other groups. 
Tables and references are included. 



Barclay, Gordon L, "i/t/a with Bnotlonally Disturbed Children," Modern 
Educational Developments ; Another Look, Frederick B. Davis, Ed, Thir- 
tieth Educational Conference of the Educational Records Bureau, 1965, 

(New Yorks The Bureau, 1966) 135-46, 

The procedure and results obtained from the use of the Initial Teach- 
ing Alphabet (l/t/a) with emotionally disturbed children at the Rockland 
State Hospital are described. Three pairs of matched groups composed of 
64 boys were established. Groups 1 and 2 were schizophrenic cases, groups 
3 and 4 were behavior problems, and groups 5 and 6 were psychotic cases. 

The paired groups were matched for chronological age and IQ*s, Assign- 
ment to experimental groups (1,3,5) was made on a random basis as opposed 
to those in the control groups (2,4,6), An Inservlce 3-day training period 
was set up to familiarize the participating teachers with the i/t/a sys- 
tem preliminary to the 12-week program. Comparison of progress for groups 
in the i/t/a program with that of groups of normal children was based upon 
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standardized test results. Individual reading improvement was compared 
with mental age to determine an improvement index as a measure of rela- 
tive advancement. Both individual and group progress is discussed. 

Teacher observations of changes in attitude and individual adjustment 
are described. A substudy carried out with eight boys aged 10-14 years 
is also reportedj results are evaluated in terms of pupil satisfaction 
which led to the establishment of other classes and the setting up of a 
library of reading materials in the dormitory area. References are given. 



Burkottj Ann P. and Clegg, Ambrose A., Jr. "Programmed Vs. Basal Readers 
In Remedial Reading," The Reading Teacher , 21 (May 1968) 745-48. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of two methods of teaching read- 
ing (programed instruction and a basal text approach) used with 40 mildly 
retarded readers in grades 1, 2, and 3 is presented. Two experimental 
groups (10 subjects each) were taught with programed materials while two 
control groups (10 subjects each) were taught with the basal readers. 

One 45-minute period of instruction dally for 3k months comprised the 
total instructional period. Pretests and post-tests using parallel forms 
of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test and the American School Achievement Test, 
Primary II, revealed no significant differences among the groups on the 
oral reading, the silent reading, and the spelling criteria. References 
are included. 



Burmeister, Lou E. "Selected Word Analysis Generalizations for a Group 
Approach to Corrective Reading in the Secondary School," Reading Research 
Quarterly , 4 (Fall 1968) 71-95, 

Word analysis generalizations were studied in order to determine 
(1) the identification of important phonic and structural analysis gen- 
eralizations about the primary level and (2) the value of a deductive 
versus an inductive approach to the instruction of generalizations. Sub- 
jects were eighth- and ninth-grade students who could pronounce at least 
20 but not more than 52 of the 65 key words on the Gates Reading Survey, 
Reading Vocabulary Test. A stratified random sampling of words by fre- 
quency was taken from the Thorndike and Lorge word list. A utility level 
for each generalization was computed on the total word sample. General- 
ization was computed on the total word sample. Generalizations with 90 
percent utility and one deductive. Teachers had no experience with word- 
analysis generalizations. In each classroom nine randomly selected dis- 
abled readers served as the sample. A post-test only design was used with 
the Gates Reading Vocabulary Test, In oral reading, differences among 
the three groups significantly favored the experimental groups over the 
control, with no significant differences between the two experimental 
groups. Tables and references are included. 
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Dubnoffp Belle* ''Perceptual Training as a Bridge to Conceptual Ability, 
Educational Therapy ^ Jerome Hellmuth, Ed., I, 317-»49. (Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Special Child Publications of the Sequin School, Inc., 1966.) 

Theoretical formula tiona and practical applications of the curricu- 
lum at the Dubnoff School (populated by 80 full and part-time children 
3 to 18 years) are presented as an effective way to restructure the inade- 
quate Intellectual, psychological, and social functions of children with 
severe learning and behavioral problems. A perceptual motor activities 
program is Incorporated into the curriculum. Through heightened awareness, 
integrated perception, and the ability to use his body, the child is freed 
to discover himself and progress towards higher learning by applying these 
motor skills to the classroom. The steps and techniques for accomplishing 
the restructuring and transferral are discussed. Socialization, or making 
the child aware of, and cooperative with, others is also presented espe- 
cially with relation to the autistic child. Pictures, a case history, ex- 
amples, and references are included. 



Emans, Robert. The Effectiveness of Emphasizing Reading Skills in an 
English Course for Underachievers . 77 p. (CRP-S-252, Chicago University, 

Illinois, 1966) ED 010 606, microfiche $0.65, hard copy $3.29 from EDRS. 

Specially adjusted English courses for underachieving students in 
grades 10 through 12 were specifically designed to emphasize reading 
skills, A 15-student sample was divided into one eKperimental and two 
control groups and was matched on IQ, reading achievement, and grammar. 

The data were gathered over a period of one academic year, and the fol- 
lowing hypotheses were tested--(l) emphasis on reading will be related to 
greater achievement in reading skills, (2) consequent reduction of gram- 
mar and essay writing for the sample group will not significantly impede 
achievement in these areas when compared with the control groups, and 
(3) students taking a course adjusted to their needs will express more 
positive attitudes toward learning than those students in unadjusted 
courses. After comparing the post- tests to the pretests, the author 
found that the experimental group made substantial gains in reading skills, 
and the two control groups also made gains but in smaller amounts. None 
of the groups made gains in comprehension. There was no significant dif- 
farenee among the three groups In bo th grarranar and essay writing even 
though the eKperimental group received no instruction in this area. The 
eKperimental group received no instruction in this area. The experimen- 
tal group's attitude toward learning was not Improved, and in effect be- 
came hostile. The author suggested that, If some meaningful demonstration 
of the real progress made by the experimental group could be effected, 
the group would not feel singled out as "dumb** and would possibly evince 
a more positive attitude toward learning. The author concluded that such 
a specially designed English course \^lch does not single out the under- 
achiever as being different or unusual could be successfully implemented. 
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Gunter, G. 0, and McNitt, Helen* Effectiveness of an Interes t - Motivated 
Approach to Junior College Re medial English Ins truction . 51 p* (GRP-2856, 
York Junior Goliege, Pennsylvania, 1966) ED 010 121, microfiche $0,65, 
hard copy $3*29 from EDRS. 

The effectiveness of an Interest-motivated method of instruction in 
remedial English was evaluated. All students involved in the project 
were persons who had graduated from high schools in the lower 40 percent 
of their classes. They were a^iitted to college on a probationary basis. 
Eight groups of students were involved. Four groups were designated as 
eKperltnental, and their class procedure followed the in teres t^motiva ted 
method of instruction. The remaining groups followed a traditional methods. 
The courses ran concurrently and covered two 15-week semesters. The pri- 
mary study materials employed in the four eKperimental groups were "News- 
week"' magazine and selected newspapers. Students* preexperimental and 
pos t-experimantal essays were judged on the elements of mechanics, organi- 
zation, and intellectual content* Analysis of variance was run on the 
scores. The experimental methods was no more effective in teaching than 
the traditional approach* It was concluded, also, that remedial English 
courses should be of no greater duration than one semester. Meaningful 
objective criteria were developed for scoring student essays. 



Haring, Norris G. and Hauck, Mary Ann. "improved Learning Conditions in 
the Establishment of Reading Skills with Disabled Readers," Exceptional 
Children ^ 35 (January 1969) 341-52. 

The effects of an Individually tailored program using different rein- 
forcers on the reading performance of four elementary school-age boys 
were described* The boys were from grades 3, 4, and 5 and were severely 
disabled in reading (average or above in Intelligence but 1 to 5 years 
retarded in reading skills). They were given 5 months of remedial reading 
Instruction* Reading materials were sequentially ordered in a programed 
format with reinforcement provided on a po5,nt system. Polrita were ex- 
changeable for edibles, trinkets, and toys. Pupil responses were measured 
both orally and in written form* Reinforcing events were arranged in 
such a manner as to first accelerate performance rate and then maintain 
the high rate and were sequenced through six distinct periods* Teacher 
instruction in this setting occurred primarily during oral reading. Al- 
most all teacher conttnunl cation was preplanned and prepared In script form. 
Under preexperimental conditions, subjects averaged 2.8 correct responses 
per session and spent considerable time not reading. Under experimental 
conditions, average response rates increased as did the length of work 
period. In the 5 months of Instruction, reading levels increased from 
1.5 to 4 years. Preferred relnforcers tended to be edibles and expensive 
items. Tables and references are given. 
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Hewett, rrank M. | Mayhew, Donald* and Rabb, Ethel, "An Experimental 
Reading Program for Neurologleally Impaired, Mentally Retarded, and Se- 
verely Bnotlonally Disturbed Children," American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 37 (January 1967) 35-48. 

An expeximental reading program for nonreading neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients is described. The program was a modification of the Rainer School 
project. A basic vocabulary of 155 words was presented in programed les- 
sons using a teaching machine and a supervising teacher. Twenty-six sub- 
jects were divided into four disability groups. Ages ranged from 7 years 
8 months to 9 years 11 months. All had had previous unsuccessful reading 
training. One normal nonreading girl 4 years 11 months old, was included 
in order to obtain comparative training. All children eventually made 
steady progress. The factors most responsible for the success of the pro- 
gramed approach to reading instruction were structure and reinforcement, 

A most obvious variable for steady progress was the use of candy and other 
extrinsic motivators. Further research Is suggested. References are listed 



Hillman, H. H. and Snowdom, R. L. "Part-Time Classes for Young Backward 
Readers," The British Journal of Educational Psychology, 30 (June 1960) 
168-72. “ 

An attempt to determine whether part-time teachers could help back- 
ward readers to make significant improvement in a specific remedial read- 
ing program is reported. Subjects, 130 children from 26 junior schools, 
participated in the scheme which was planned to relieve child guidance 
clinics of purely educational work which deprived tiiem of the opportunity 
to give specialized psychological service. Remedial classes consisted of 
12 pupils each, and met twice each week. Work was terminated upon recom- 
mendation of a coordinating teacher. Pupil selection was based upon 2-year 
retardation in reading as decided by the head teacher and classroom teach- 
er concerned. Except for eight children, no intelligence test scores were 
available, but Burt’s Graded Vocabulary Test of Reading Accuracy was used 
as a measure of progress. Each of the seven teachers was free to orientate 
instruction to the age, interest level, and difficulties peculiar to each 
child, and a consistently phonic rather than a whole-word or sentence-method 
approach was adopted. Materials and related activities were used exten- 
sively to enlarge and reinforce reading and writing experiences and to vary 
teaching techniques. Success was measured by a retest on the Burt test, 
which showed an average Improvement of 11 months for one term and 2 years 
5 months for three terms. Comparison with matched groups in regular and 
adjustment classes for age, school, socioeconomic background, and degree 
of backwardness also showed differences of from 4 months to 1 year 11 months 
in favor of the experimental group. Conclusions Indicate definite value 
of the scheme for the Durham County school system. Five referenees are 
included. 
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Hite, Sister Rebecca. "Reading via Tape for the Inhibited Reader," Aca- 
demlc Therapy Quarterly , 2 (Fall 1966) 23-27, 63. 

Two reinforcement media were compared to determine how tape lessons^ 
reinforce basic reading vocabulary for inhibited readers at the electronic 
classroom of Marillac School, Kansas City, Missouri. Eighty-three tape 
lessons were developed with accompanying worksheets and Independent seat- 
work sheets. Thirteen second- and third-grade inhibited readers had 
minute developmental lessons daily for 90 class days and were given time 
to complete work for each story lesson on both the tape lesson media and 
the independent seatwork media. Individual word perception and word recog- 
nition tests were given periodically. The status of each subject in " 

ing and in related abilities before and after the experiment, analyzed on 
a 5-polnt scale, showed a 2- to 5-month instructional gain in basic word 
perception skills. An analysis of the tape lessons showed that their 
psychological value was in the worklng-with aspect of the Lessons, that 
each lesson integrated principles of a good primary reading program and 
emphasized auditory-visual discrimination and functional development o^ 
meanings, and that the oral-auditory aspect allowed maximum use of pupil 
time and pupil response. The entire procedure allowed the teacher more 
time to guide students individually. Descriptions of the electronic class- 
room and the tape lessons and extracts of a tape lesson are Included. 



Keating, Leslie E. "A Pilot Experiment in Remedial Reading at the Hospi- 
tal School, Llngfleld, 1957-60." British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
32 (February 1962) 62-65. 

A pilot experiment in remedial reading was developed at the Hospital 
School for Epileptic Children, Lingfleld, Surrey, England. A three phase 
program was used with the aim of improving the reading ability of boys 
over 11 years old who were unable to read or whose reading was too far re- 
tarded to enable them to be In normal classes. Phase I experiment is des- 
cribed as intensive teaching of reading to a very retarded class, i^^is 
plan was found inadequate because the class was unable to work on their 
own while individual teaching was carried on. In phases 2 and 3, each sub- 
ject was given 15-20 minutes, or more, of individual Instruction per day, 
plus silent reading practice and teacher-prescribed exercises designed to 
help his reading. The reading levels of the students In the second and 
third experiments were found to improve to a point where several boys were 
returned to normal classes. A discussion of the findings and tabular in- 
terpretation are provided. References are given. 



Krippner, Stanley and Herald, Clare. "Reading Disabilities among the 
Academically Talented," Gifted Child Quarterly , 8 (Spring 1964) 12-20. 

In accordance with Conant's definition of the "academlcalLy talented, 
21 elementary and secondary pupils were enrolled in the Kent State Uni- 
versity Child Study Center for a study of the factors related to thexr 
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reading disability* The Bond-Tinker formula was used to describe "dis- 
abled" in reading. Diagnostic test data were used to arrive at the major 
contributing causes of disability. Chi square analysis was used to com- 
pare the etiological factors of the academically talented and the aver- 
age groups. A modification of the Rabinovitch system was used in organ- 
izing the data. Individual case studies reflected the results of this 
study in terms of the many-faceted causal factors and the need for fur- 
ther Investigation. Tabular description is presented for the etiological 
factors contributing to the reading disabilities of the two clinical 
groups. References are included. 
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H. "Follow-up of An Experiment in Selection for Remedial Educa- 
The British Journal of Educational Psychology , 37 (February 1967) 



The results for the total remedial period and the follomip of an experi- 
ment in remedial education are reported. The original number of 97 chil- 
dren in the remedial reading group fell tp 88, and the 40 of the remedial 
arithmetic group fell to 37. A Combined Criterion for Reading was deter- 
mined on the basis of the Burt-Vernon Grades Word Reading Test (Vernon 1968), 
a comprehension test (Schonell 1950) | and by the experimenter ■ s own grading 
for accuracy^ fluency and understanding as determined by the child’s read- 
ing of the book he was using in class. A Report Form on the child’s behavior 
as reported by a psychologist was combined with the teacher’s rating nd was 
included in the formulation of the Combined Criterion for reading. A scale 
was similarly formulated for arithmetic, although only the teacher’s rating 
with the psychologist’s report was used. A formula allowing for systematic 
differences between adjustment groups was used for the statistical analysis. 
In reading, there seemed to be no real difference between the teacher’s 
judgment and test selection. In arithmetic, test selection was preferable. 
The pictorial IQ test gave good indication of success in remedial work. Con- 
trary to the real progress made in reading, low IQ children derived no last- 
ing benefit from special tutoring in arithmetic. Some gains were lost in 
reading, although these losses were more prominant among the secondary school 
children. Backwardness and small long-term gains seemed related to malad- 
justment. Studies of individual profiles may throw light on this question. 
Six references are given. 



Malpass, Leslie P., et al. Programed Reading Instruction for Culturally 
Deprived Slow Learners . 45 p. (OEC-2-7-068438-0069, MacDonald Training 

Center Foundation, Tampa, Florida, 1966) ED Oil 065, microfiche $0.65, hard 
copy $3.29 from EDRS. 

The effectiveness of programed Instructional materials for teaching 
basic reading skills to slow-learning, culturally-deprived, 6 to 9 year-old 
children was evaluated. The materials studied had been evaluated previously 
with educable mentally retarded subjects, 10 to 16 years of age. The study 






was made to determine what tnodif Ications of these materials would be 
needed for use with the younger students. The 45 children were divided 
into one control group taught by traditional classroom techniques and two 
experimental groups^ one taught by machine and one taught using programed 
workbooks. Each group received the same list of words selected by the 
authors. At the end of the experiment, the children were tested for vo- 
cabulary improvement,. The scores of each group were statlstlGally com- 
pared with every other group. The results showed a statistically signifi- 
cant improvement in vocabulary gain for the machine- taught group over the 
control group, but no significant difference was found between the machine- 
taught and the workbook- taught groups. The authors concluded that programed 
instructional materials tend to increase reading skills and are feasible 
for use with the population sampled. 



Nilas, Olive S. "Methods of Teaching Reading to First Grade Children Likely 
to Have Difficulty with Reading," The Reading Teacher , 20 (March 1967) 
541-45, 

All the children in 40 first-grade classrooms In 32 schools were di- 
vided into four groups of 10 classrooms each to study the effect of dif- 
ferent msterials and procedures used in beginning reading instruction. An 
extensive battery of pretests of Intelligence and readiness was administered 
to identify the children who seemed least likely to be successful with 
first-grade reading. The control group (A) of 10 classrooms had no changes 
made in materials or procedurea. One treatment group (B) used the same 
standard basal materials as group A, but the slow children (least ready) 
were given three extra 30-minute periods of Instruction per week with a 
remedial reading teacher in the classroom. In another treatment group (C) 
of 10 classrooms, the slow children used different readiness materials fol- 
lowed by instruction using a collection of selected trade hooks with no 
additional reading personnel. Another 10 classrooms, group D, added botii 
the remedial instruction and the different Instructional materials for 
the slow children. Informal evaluation showed that the loosely controlled 
vocabulary of tiie trade books presented no problem to the children and 
that the children enthusiastically read more pages in trade books than did 
their counterparts in other groups. Test results showed that the batter 
of pretests accurately identified those children who experienced diffi- 
culty in beginning reading. Differences favoring the experimental groups 
were not statistically significant when scores of the slow children were 
analyzed. Test results showed no differences among groups A, B, C, and 
D at the end of first grade. 



Norrell, Clarence Luther. A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Remedial 
Reading Instruction Snployed with Selected Eighth Gra^ Students in Cor - 
pus Christi , Texas , 90 p. (Ph.D,, East Texas State University, 1968) 
Dissertetio n, Abstracts , 29, No. 10, 3504-A, Order No. 69-5435, microfilm 

$3.00, xerography $4,60 from University Microfilms , 
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Twenty matched pairs of eighth-grade students, half using tiie Pol- 
lett Program and half using the Sullivan Program for remedial reading in« 
structxon, were compared for gains in reading comprehension and vocabulary* 
When the two methods were compared on a post-test, a significant difference 
was found between the vocabulary scores favoring the Follett Program, but 
no significant differences were found between the two groups on reading 
comprehension. However, the Sullivan group significantly improved their 
reading comprehension scores when their pretest and post-teat scores were 
compared. Female students of the Follett group differed significantly 
in reading comprehension from the females of the Sullivan group. Female 
students of the Follett group performed significantly higher in reading 
comprehension than did male students of the same group. 



Reidy Hale Ci| Beltramo, Louisei and Muehl, Siegmar* **Teaching Reading 
to the Low Group in the First Grade--Extended into Second Grade,** The 
Reading Teacher , 20 (May 1967) 716-19. 

The influence of special help on the reading achievement of second^ 
grade low reading groups was examined In the Cedar Rapids public schools, 
Iowa. Special help refers to 10 half-day inservice training sessions for 
teachers of low reading groups, special lessons designed for low reading 
groups, and special instruction by special teachers. Thirty-three teach- 
ers and their low reading classes were randomly assigned to one of three 
me thods - - ( 1 ) basal reader, (2) basal reader with inservice training, 

(3) special lessons, basal reader, and inservice training, and (4) basal 
reader with all three forms of special help. Analysis of covariance and 
t-tests were used in comparing the treatment groups. Overall results 
showed that the group that received all three kinds of special help was 
significantly superior to all other groups, with the exception of the 
group that had special lessons plus inservica training. This indicates 
that while special instruction produced superior results, special lessons 
provided the foundation for it. Inservlce training failed to show bene- 
ficial effects. 
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Safford, Alton L, and Watts, Charles A. "An Evaluation of a Public School 
Program for Educationally Handicapped Children,** California Journal of 
Educational Research . 28 (May 1967) 125-32, ' 

The academic progress of 27 pupils in three classes of an education- 
ally handicapped program in a public school setting was evaluated. All 
pupils had been diagnosed as suffering from central nervous system dys- 
function. Instruction in basic skills was emphasized. The Jastak-Bijou 
Wide-Range Achievement Test was administered as a pre-post test. Bivari- 
ate distributions were computed on the basis of sex and median chronologi- 
cal age and intelligence scores. T tests were also used. The mean aca- 
demic gains for all pupils was .3 of a years Girls gained less than boys. 
There were significant differences between classes before and after the 
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experiment in reading and arithmetic. Implied in the study was that edu 
cationally handicapped pupils are resistant to academic instruction. 
Special educationally handicapped classes are not enabling pupils with 
severe learning deficits to make the academic gains necessary to return 
successfully to regular classes. A discussion, tables, and references 
are included. 



Spieth, Phillip. "RISE: An Experimental Summer Program in Remedial Read- 

ing," Minnesota Reading Quarterly , 11 (February 1967) 81-88. 

Five reading approaches were used during a 6-week summer program 
given to 90 first- and second-grade nonreaders. At grade- 1 level four 
approaches were used; basal reader, language arts, programed, and Words 
in Color. With second-grade pupils, a programed approach and an approach 
using a kit of materials were contrasted. Children were diagnosed as be- 
haviorally problematic, withdrawn, or perceptually handicapped, and the 
most efficient approach for each type was determined. A type of operant 
conditioning was also employed In setting expected goals on a daily basis. 
The Lee-Clark Reading Test was used to assess gains in the 6-week period. 
Children in the languags arts group showed an overall reading gain of 2.15 
months; gain in the reading kit group was 2.00 months; in Words in Color, 
1.50 months, and in the basal reader, ,57 months. The language arts ap- ^ 
proach was most useful with the withdrawn, older child. Programed materials 
were most useful with children exhibiting behavior problems. The author 
reported that operant conditioning was effective for all except perceptually 
handicapped children. Tables and references are included. 



Spieth, Phillip. "RISE III: A Second Continued Experimental Sumner Pro- 
grim in Remedial Reading," Minnesota Reading Quarterly , ,13 (February 1969) 
98-104, 134. 

A 6-week followup summer experimental course in remedial reading ap- 
proached 60 first-grade and 60 second-grade children grouped in classes 
of 15. Both regular teachers and /^ides were used. Also weekly group 
sessions for parents were set up with psychologists and social workers. 
Once again the children were categorized as withdrawn, perceptually im- 
paired, or behaviorally problematic, and teachers employed the findings 
of previous classes, using language experience, kinaes thetlc, and pro- 
gramed approaches with the respective groups. Pretest and post- test meas- 
ures on the Lee-Clark Reading Test, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (Digit Span Test), and the Bender-Gestalt Test revealed that 
perceptually handicapped children exhibited the least growth. The author 
concluded that the typing of children was useful, that children with be- 
havioral problems benefited most from programed material, and that chil- 
dren with perceputal motor handicaps did make startling gains with 
the methods employed. Tables and references are included. 
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Taschow, Horst. "Short-term and Long-term Corrective Reading in College " 
Reading Improvement , 5 (Winter 1968) 54-56, 68 ^ 

A comparison was made between the effectiveness of a 10-week inten- 
sive corrective reading course versus a less intensive 20-week course for 
college freshmen. Students in both courses had the same instructor, se- 
quence of Instruction, materials, and number of instructional hours. The 
same methods were used in both courses. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
was administered immediately upon completion of each course and again 10 
weeks later. Immediate results showed little difference between the two 
groups* However, retention scores favored the less intensive course at 
the *01 level of confidence. The less intensive group also made statisti- 
cally signif xcant gains in vocabulary, comprehension, and total reading 
when immediate and delayed scores were compared. For the intensive group 
no significant differences appeared in rate or in comprehension. For both 
groups significant Improvement was made when comparing pretext with imme- 
diate and with delayed post- test scores. 



Timashenka, Paul# The Effect of High and Low Readability Level of Lec- 
tures on Secondary Educable Mentally Retarded Pup 1 1 t ening Comp re- 
hension of Material Presented . 128 p. (Ed.D. , the Pennsylvania State 

University, 1967) Disaertation Abstracts , 29, No. 1, 157-A. Order No* 
68-8753, microfilm $3.00, xerography $6.20 from University Microfilms. 

A lesson on job attitudes was designed for educable mentally retarded 
pupils (EMR) on the secondary level and was taped at fourth-grade and 
tenth-grade readability levels. The Fog index and Dale's list of 3,000 
words were used in the preparation of the lesson. It was hypothesized 
that the learning of terms related to Job attitudes would be higher for 
EMR students who listened to the fourth-grade lecture than for those who 
listened to the tenth-grade lecture. A listening pretest was administered 
to two groups of 300 Ebfll students each. One group then listened to the 
fourth-grade tape while the other heard the tenth-grade tape. Learning 
took place with both groups; although, it was higher for the EMR group 
who listened to the low readability lecture. Listening was found to be 
a good channel of learning for EMR students. 
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Section 7: Evaluation 



Adams, Mary Louise. £t. Louis Public Schools Reading Clinics g A 

Follow-Up Study, 218 p, (Ph.D. , St, Louis Univera? y, 1960) Dissertation 
Abs tracts , 21, No, 10, 2941. L, C. Card No, Mic, 61-741, microfilm $2.85 
xerography $9.90 from University Microfilms. 

A group of 555 children who received remedial reading instruction and 
who were judged to have developed an independent word attack were followed 
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up in grade school and high school to determine their scholastic achieve- 
mant since leaving the St. Louis reading clinics. It was concluded that 
severely retarded readers in the St. Louis clinic are capable of making 
gains similar to those reported for other clinics in the literature. Chil- 
dren dismissed after achieving an Independent word attack made gains nearly 
double those dismissed without acquiring an independent word attack. Seven 
out of ten children followeid up graduated from elementary school and one 
out of five from high school. Small possibility existed for severely dis- 
abled readers eventually entering college. In this population students 
who fail and have to repeat grades have a greater tendency to drop out of 
school than children xdio are not failed. No assumption is made that re- 
medial reading instruction is the dominant factor influencing ^.mprovement 
but improvement Is attributable to a number of interacting factors. 



Balow^ Bruce and Blomqulf^tj Marlys. "Young Adults Ten to Fifteen Years 
After Severe Reading Disability^" Elementary School Journal ^ 66 (October 
1965) 44-43. 

The present study was designed to obtain an overview of the social 
and psychological status of young adults who had been diagnosed as severely 
disabled readers in their elementary school years# Occupational position^ 
level of education j level of reading skilly educational status^ attitudes 
toward reading and remedial help, and marital status were assessed by 
telephone interview and a testing session. The sample, 32 males between 
the ages 20 and 26, were studied initially at the University of Miimesota 
Psycho-^Educatlonal Clinic during the years 1948 to 1953. Selection of 
the sample was based on sex, age, clinical diagnostic classification, in- 
telligence, and amount of retardation in reading. Only those pupils in 
a 50-mile radius, with no primary emotional disturbances or other handi- 
capping conditions, and with IQ*s in the average range were Included in 
the study. The telephone interview was completed with 23 subjects, and 
the tests of current reading and emotional status were given to 9 of these 
subjects. Three groups of subjects were described: Group 1, those who 

completed the telephone interview and who agreed to come in for testingi 
Group 2, those who completed the telephone interview but refused to come 
in for testingj and Group 3, those who were unavailable for interview. 
Results of the study are discussed and additional research is suggested. 
Tables and references are given. 



Buerger, Theodore A* "A Follow-up of Remedial Reading Instruction," The 
Reading Teacher , 21 (January 1968) 329-34, 

Seventy- two students in grades 3 through 7 received remedial 

reading instruction were compared witJi 72 students who received no reme- 
dial instruction. The experimental group demonstrated significant post- 
remedial reading gains but did not make greater long-terai gains in academic 
achievement. Supportive reading assistance following the intensive remedial 
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^reading Instruction was suggested. Most remedial sample responses ap- 
peared to indicate that reading help was of value. Providing remedial 
teacher trainees with Instruction and experience in counseling and thera- 
peutic tachniquea was recoimnended. 



Colvin^ Charles R. "A Reading Program That Failed--or Did It^** Journal 
of Reading , 12 (November 1968) 142-^46, 

The relationships of a Reading and Study Skills course and exposure 
to college life in general to the grade point average (GPA) of selected 
college freshmen were investigated. Students xdio scored below the fiftieth 
percentile on the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test were assigned 
randomly to either a control (no reading instruction) or an experimental 
group# Post"test scores on the reading test^ GPAs^ and attrition rates 
were collected for both groups# No statistically significant differences 
were found between the two groups for GPA or reading achievement scores# 
However, on every measure the experimental group scored higher than did 
the control group. Both groups showed a significant growth in reading 
achievement. It was pointed out that the control students were given inci- 
dental aid in a number of ways that may have accounted for the lack of 
significant differences between the two groups. Tables are included. 



Huelsman, Charles B, , Jr, and Boster, Carol D# ’'Research Guidellness 
Does Remedial Reading Work?*' Ohio Reading Teacher , 3 (February 1969) 17-19# 

A review was made of 11 studies concerned with the permanency of 
gains following termination of remedial reading instruction# The review 
was concerned with the questions s Are remedial reading gains permanent? 

Is the improved position of ttie child among the other readers of his age 
maintained after remedial instruction is terminated? What happens to 
these children 10 to 20 years later? The studies reviewed showed that 
children aided by remedial instruction do not return to former levels 
after instruction is stopped; remedial students generally will make less 
than normal growth during the school years subsequent to remedial instruc- 
tion* and generally the more severe the reading dlsciblllty initially, the 
greater the influence of the disability upon the subsequent life of the 
individual. Three implications evolved from the reviews (1) the prac- 
tice of returning children to the regular classroom without some modifi- 
cation in regular classroom procedure needs to be reconsidered, ^ (2) addi- 
tional research is needed, and (3) it is apparent that remedial education 
needs to be initiated as early as possible within the school career of 
the disabled learner and should be continued as long as needed. Refer- 
ences are included. 
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Lovell, K. • Byrne, C.p and Richardson, B. "A Further Study of the Educa- 
tional Progress of Children Who Had Received Remedial Education, Britis_h 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 33 (February 1963) 3-9. 

A comparison of the educational progress of junior school children 
who had received full-time remedial help with the eudcational progress 
of Junior school children who had received remedial help once a week in 
England is reported. The intensive training group was also compared co ^ 
a control group, the members of which could have received remadial training 
but chose not to. Children were chosen for intensive help on the basis of 
intelligence and reading tests. The group was divided into backward and 
nonbackward by use of a reading age 85 percent of chronological age. hi 
dren had attended a regular school for at least 16 months at the time of 
the followup study. Reading age was determined by the Schonell Graded Vo- 
cabulary Test and the Vernon Graded Word Reading Test. In addition, an^ 
arithmetic concept test and a check on the stream of the children were in- 
cluded. The experimental and control group were matched on five factors. 
Data was analyzed by use of percentages, means, standard deviations, and 
Kendall's Tau coefficient. Reading quotient rise was the same for both 
studies. Between the followup study and end of treatment, the reading quo- 
trients fell. Only 40 percent of the backward readers had an understanding 
of place value. Over three-fourths of the backward, and one-half of the 
nonbackward subjects were found in the bottom or next to bottom stream of a 
three or more stream school. Seven tables and one reference are included. 



Lytton, H. "Follow-up of an Experiment in Selection for Remedial Education," 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 37 (February 1967) 1-9. 

The results for the total remedial period and the followup of an 
perlment in remedial education are reported. The original number of 97 chil- 
dren in the remedial reading group fell to 88, and the 40 of the remedial 
arithmetic group fell to 37. A Combined Criterion forreading was deter- 
mined on the basis of the Burt-Vernon Graded Word Reading Test (Vernon 193 ), 
a comprehension test (Schonell 1950), and by the experimenter s o^^grading 
for accuracy, fluency, and understanding as determined by the child s read- 
ing of the book he was using in class. A Report Form on the child s behavior 
as reported by a psychologist was combined with the teacher s rating and was 
included in the formulation of the Combined Clrterlon for reading. A scale 
was similarly formulated for arithmetic, although only the teacher s rating 
with the psychologist's report was used. A formula allowing for systematic 
differences between/adjustment groups was used for the statistical analysis. 
In reading, there seemed to be no real difference between the teacher s 
judgment and test selection. In aritlmetic, test selection was preferable. 
The pictorial IQ test gave good indication of success in remedial work. Con- 
trary to the real progress made in reading, low IQ children derived no last- 
ing benefit from special tutoring in arithmetic. Some gains were lost m 
reading, although these losses were more prominant among the secondary school 
children. Backwardness and small long-term gains seemed related to malad- 
justment, Studies of individual profiles may throw light on this question. 
Six references are given. 
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Robinson, Helen M. 
After,** Elementary 



and Smith, Helen K. "Reading Clinic Clients— Ten Years 
School Journal , 63 (October 1962) 22-27. 



Tn University of Chicago Reading Clinic is discussed. 

In 1958 the first followup study of subjects 10 years after they were en- 
rolled in the clinic was made. Information concerning academic accomplish- 
ments and/or occupataonal status was secured through interviews and 
questionnaires sent to former subjects and their parents. A sample was 
drawn from clients who were given a diagnosis only and from clients who 
were also given remedial instruction. Forty-four subjects were chosen 
and data for each was secured and tabulated to answer specific questions 
concerning school progress, type of positions that the fcrmer clients held, 
extent of reading reported by these students, and reaction of parents to 
he services of the clinic. The findings in answer to these questions are 
cited in some detall| tables pertaining to the questions are Included. 



Shearer, E. "The Long-Term Effects of Remedial Education," Educational 
Research . 9 (June 1967) 219-22. „ucacionai 

Most children who receive remedial education show immediate improve- 
ment, but long term effects are questionable. This hypothesis was confirmed 
y an investigation of 46 remedial education students, 22 of whom received 
continuing help in their mocarn school (group A), and 24 who did not (group 
■ * groups were compared with children who had been recommended for 

remedial education but who did not receive it. An average of about one 
year was spent in remedial classes during which average gains of 2.44 
years were produced. At followup, students who did not receive remedial 
nelp showed a 5.53-year retardation as opposed to 3.33 years for the 
remedial group. For the total remedial period, the mean gain per unit 
Lime for the remedial group was .,92, and for the nonremedial group, it 
was .55, After discharge, the rate of reading progress showed signifi- 
cantly for remedial students but was still superior to that of the non- 
remedial group. At the time of discharge, the mean reading quotient of 
group A was only slightly higher than that of group B, At followup, it 
was significantly higher, Tliis difference was attributed to continued 
remedial work. Because of limitations in subject number and experiment 

design, further research is recommended. Data tables and references are 
xncluded. 



Silver, Archie A. and Hagin, Rosa A. "Specific Reading Disability: A 

SaiirSes) sM- 39? JoHIMl of O^hopsychiatry . 33 

mn followup study of specific reading disability is reported. 

The differences in the nature and extent of perceptual and neurological 

Z If of reading disability were investigated. 

1 and 1962, 25 subjects with specific reading disability as children 
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were tested^ and the results were compared to a test taken 12 ]rears earlier 
at the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hygiene Clinic. It was found that matura* 
tion does not overcome specific perceptual and neurological problems and 
that the most severely hampered child readers were also the most inade- 
quate adults readers* 



Taschow, Horst Gerard. A Comparative Study of ^ Corrective Reading Pro - 
gram and Its Effects on Two Freshmen Reading Groups at Central Oregon 
Community College . 144 p* (Ph.D,^ Oregon State Univeraityj I96lQ Diaaer ^ 
tation Abs tracts ^ 29, No* 7, 2160-A, Order No. 69-464, microfilm $3.00, 
xerography $6 . 80 from University Microfilms. 

Corrective reading ins true tion of varying degrees of intensity was 
studied with 70 students at the corrmunity college level* One experimen- 
tal group received the treatment Instruction over a LO-week period; the 
other received the same treatment ov^"*^ a 20-week period. It was hypothe- 
sized that there would be no significant difference in after-treatment 
reading performance between the groups. The conclusions seemed to bear 
out this hypothesis, since no apparent difference in reading performance 
was found between the groups immediately after the treatment periods. How- 
ever, the less Intensive instruction seemed to produce better performance 
on a delayed post- test. 
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PART VII- -TRENDS, NEEDS, FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



Few articles or studies seem to have been wholeLy devoted to the 
area of what the future may bring in reading remediation, therefore this 
part is slim. The reader, himself, after perusal of this bibliography, 
may have ideas about trends and future needs for diagnosis and treatment 
of reading disabilities. 



Bateman, Barbara. "Learning Disabilities— Yesterday , Today, and Tomorrow, 
Exceptional Children , 31 (December 1964) 167-77. 

A survey of literature in the field of learning disabilities is un- 
dertaken in terms of an integrative approach to the vari is disciplines 
concerned with the etiology, diagnosis, and treatment of children with 
verbal coiranuni cation problems, reading problems, and sensory-motor «is-^ 
turbances. Approaches to causation of learning disabilities include sin- 
gle factor and multiple factor theories, as well as a behavioral in 

^ich correlated, rather than causal, disabilities can be assessed. The 
discussion presents a behavioral view of the Inseparability of diagnostic 
and remedial procedures and surveys some of these procedures. Taking a 
look at future trends the author discusses such things as early Identifi- 
cation or problems, medical prevention, and more and finer categories in 
special education. A bibliography is included. 
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